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PKEFACE. 


j|HIS  pamphlet  is  published  by  a  Committee  of  Elders  of  the  Free  Church 
favourable  to  the  present  Union  movement.  It  seems  to  them  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  siibject  must  be  studied  by  the  membership  of 
the  Church  in  general,  who  have  hitherto  been  patiently  and  respect 
fully  waiting  till  the  Assembly's  Committee  should  have  completed  its  Report. 
That  Report  has  now  been  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  of  our  Church,  accom 
panied  by  a  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  this  point :  Whether  there  is  any 
objection  in  principle  to  a  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  Standards  as  at  present  received 
by  the  several  Churches. 

At  this  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Union  movement,  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse 
quence  that  the  Church  should  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  op 
portunity  now  before  her,  and  the  momentous  issues  which  must  hang  on  the 
decision  she  is  about  to  make.  The  question  must  be  fairly,  calmly,  and  intelli 
gently  faced.  With  a  view  to  this,  it  has  been  deemed  right  to  print  and  circulate 
widely  the  speeches  delivered  in  last  General  Assembly  on  both  sides  of  the  Union 
question,  as  corrected  for  the  Blue  Book  by  the  speakers  themselves.  * 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  precise  point  under  discussion  was  :  whether 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  should  be  sent  down  to  Presbyteries,  and 
whether  anything  had  been  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  to  pre 
clude  the  idea  of  Union  upon  the  Standards  being  so  much  as  entertained.  This 
was  the  only  question  on  which  the  Assembly  was  asked  to  pronounce,  and  we  are 
confident  that  every  impartial  man  will  admit  that  the  judgment  which  it  gave  on 
that  point  was  a  sound  one.  Much  of  the  speaking,  however,  was  very  wide  of 
the  mark.  There  was  a  constant  tendency,  especially  on  the  part  of  those 
opposed  to  Union,  to  go  into  the  whole  merits  of  the  question  ;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  speakers  in  favour  of  Union  were  compelled  to  follow  them.  One 
incidental  advantage  arising  from  this  irregularity  is,  that  the  debate,  as  now 
published,  gives  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  siibject  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  done.  Still  the  reader  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  was  the 
real  matter  in  debate.  And  if  he  finds  some  anti-union  argument  unanswered,  let 
him  consider  whether  the  reason  may  not  be,  not  that  it  was  unanswerable,  but 
that  it  was  irrelevant — that  it  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  point  in  hand. 

While  we  print  the  Speeches  as  revised  by  their  authors,  without  note  or  com 
ment  of  ours,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  misquotation  of  some 
importance,  which  has  been  more  than  once  corrected,  and  which  ought  not  to 

*  Dr  Adam's  speech  appears  in  the  "  Blue  Book "  in  a  somewhat  meagre  form,  without  any 
material  revision  by  the  author.  We  give  it  here  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
spoken. 


iv  Preface. 

have  been  repeated.     At  the  foot  of  page  117,  Dr  Begg  alleges  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod  have  practically  thrown  open  the  whole  question  of  the  civil 
magistrate's  duty  to  religion  by  the  answer  which  they  gave  in  1867  to  one  of  Dr 
Davidson's  reasons  of  dissent.     Dr  Davidson  had  objected  to  one  of  the  "  articles 
of  agreement,"  because  it  taught  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  "  further  the  relr 
gion  of  Christ  in  every  way  consistent  with  its  spirit  and  enactments."     He  had 
argued  that  this  implied  that  the  magistrate  might  preach  the  word  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  which  was  of  course  sheer  Erastianism.     Dr  Begg  goes  on  to  say : — 
' '  A  committee  was  appointed  to  answer  the  reasons  of  his  dissent,  and  here  is  one 
notable  answer,  to  which  I  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  :  '  It  is  only 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  a  lawful  call  to  the  ministration  and  superintendence 
of  Christ's  ordinances,  that  there,  are  "ways  of  furthering  the  religion  of  Christ" 
perfectly  "  consistent  with  its  spirit  and  enactments  ;"  and  as  the  magistrate  has 
no  such  lawful  call — which,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  common  standards 
of  the  negotiating  churches,  and  the  articles  of  agreement  themselves,  belongs  only 
to  the  officers  of  Christ's  church — the  Synod  has  done  nothing  to  admit  the  leaven 
of  Erastianism,  or  to  countenance  any  of  its  errors. '     I  think  this  brings  out  an 
important  matter  for  investigation  ;  because  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  that,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  Erastianism,  you  must  get  rid  at  the  same  time  of  the  whole  duty  and 
obligation  of  the  magistrate  in  the  way  of  doing  anything  for  the  cause  of  Christ. " 
Now  this  owes  all  its  apparent  force  to  a  palpable  misprint.     The  word  "  there" 
which  we  have  printed  in  italics  should  be  "  THESE  ;" — I.e.  "  the  ministration  and 
superintendence  of  Christ's  ordinances."     This  misprint  did  indeed  appear  in  the 
report  of  the  Daily  Revieiv,  but  it  was  corrected  by  Dr  Cairns  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  two  days  after.     Notwithstanding  this  correction,  the  said  misprint  was 
made  to  do  service  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  in  the  winter  of  1868,  and  was 
about  the  same  time  triumphantly  flourished  in  the  pages  of  the  Watchword.     The 
blunder  was  again  corrected  in  an  article  in  the  Presbyterian  of  January  1869,  and 
yet  here  we  have  Dr  Begg  flaunting  it  again  in  the  face  of  the  General  Assembly. 
We  submit  that  this  is  highly  culpable.     For,  apart  altogether  from  these  repeated 
corrections,  why  should  any  man  have  been  ready  to  believe  that  men  like  Dr 
Cairns  and  his  brethren  in  the  committee  could  have  been  so  base  as  to  say  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  that  there  are  ways  in  which  the  magistrate  may  legitimately 
further  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  then  say  in  their  answer  to  Dr  Davidson  that 
there  are  none  ?     Why  should  any  man  have  supposed  this,  especially  when  the 
blunder  is  self-evident  to  one  who  reads  the  answer  in  connection  with  the  reason 
of  dissent,  and  when  the  means  of  correcting  that  blunder  from  the  authorised  re 
port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  were  at  hand  ? 

With  the  view  of  presenting  the  whole  subject  to  our  readers,  an  Appendix  has 
been  added,  consisting  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Union  Committee  as  finally  adjusted, 
and  the  explaining  or  qualifying  formulas  with  which  the  Confession  of  Faith  is 
received  by  the  office-bearers  of  the  several  negotiating  churches. 

We  have  only  further  to  bespeak  on  the  part  of  our  readers  an  earnest,  dis 
passionate,  and  prayerful  perusal  of  the  materials  for  judgment  now  laid  before  them. 
And  may  the  good  Lord  grant  a  manifest  answer  to  the  prayer  which,  for  a  whole 
year,  we  were  agreed  in  offering  up  ' '  for  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  the  great  question  now  before  the  church,  and  that  all  may  be  made 
heartily  and  unitedly  willing  to  follow  whatever  the  Lord  may,  from  his  own  holy 
Word,  shew  to  be  the  wise  and  right  course." 


ROLL  OF  ASSEMBLY,  1870. 


Figure  I  indicates  Members  who  voted  for  Dr  Oandlish's  Motion. 
Figure  2  indicates  Members  who  voted  for  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  Motion. 
Where  no  Figure  appears,  Members  were  either  absent  or  did  not  vote. 


MINISTERS.  Presbytery 

1  Sir  H.  W.  Moncreiff,  D.D.,  St  Cuthb. 

Mr  James  Smith,  Crcamond. 
1  —  AV.Tasker,Chalmers"fer.W.Port. 
1  —   Thomas  Brown,  Dean. 
1  Dr  Thos.  M'Lauchlan.  St  Columba's. 

-  Kobert  S.  Candlish,  St  George's. 
1  Mr  David  Kelly  Guthrie,  Liber  ton. 
1  —  James  Gall,  Moray. 

1  —   E.  A.  Thomson,  St  Stephen's. 

1  Dr  Robert  Macdonald,  North  Leith. 

2  Mr  William  Balfour,  Holyrood. 
2  —   Thomas  Main,  St  Mary's. 

2  —   George  Brown,  St  Paul's. 

2  --   Robert  Philip,  M'Crie  Church. 

1  —   II. Watson, Kirknewton  &  Ratho. 

2  Dr  James  Begg,  Newington. 

2  Mr  Alex.  Moody  Stuart,  St  Luke's. 
Dr  G.  Smeaton,  Prof.  Exeget.  Theol. 
New  College. 

-  A.  B.  Davidson,  Prof,  of  Hebrew 

and  Oriental  Languages,  N .  Coll. 
R.  Rainy,  Prof,  of  Ch.  Hist.N.Coll. 
Thomas  Smith,  Cowgatehead. 


1  — 

2  


of  Edinburgh.  ELDERS. 

2  Mr  J.  Young,  Burdiehouse. 
1  —   J.Martin,  agent,  Spring  Gardens. 
1  —   Mr  D.  Tod,  N.  B.  Rail.  Co. 
1  —  W.  Rose,  17  Keir  Street. 
I  —   D.  Smith,  Bonnington  Ter. 

—  Wm.  Sheriff,  commercial  book 

keeper,  26  Greenhill  Gardens. 

-  J.  Davidson,  artist,  W.  Laur.  PI. 

-  P.  Robertson,  Holland  Lodge. 

1  --   A.M'Kenzie,teacher,CornwallSt. 

—  H.  Fraser,  nursery,  Bon.  Road. 
1  —  John  Auld,  W.S.,  Ileriot  Row. 

1  --   J.  M.  M'Candlish,  Scottish  Nat. 

Insur.  Co.,  St  Andrew's  Sq. 

-  James  Spence,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Uni 

versity  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  M.  Balfour,  W.S.,Pilrig House. 

A.  II.  Balfour,  surg.,  Portobello. 

J.  Livingstone,  Chairman  of  Edin 
burgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

H.  Torrance,  Bd.  of  Supervis.  Ed. 

—  G.  Neilson,  S.  Clerk  Street. 
Capt.  R.  Mackenzie,  H.M.I.  Navy. 

2  Mr  A.  R.  Church,  Jane  Ter.,  Edin. 
1  Dr  A.  H.  Douglas,  India  St.,  Edin. 


1  

2  

1  - 

2  

2  — 
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1  Mr  Archibald  Currie,  Abercorn. 
1  --   Alexander  Luke,  Uphall. 
1  —  C.  L.  C.  Tulloch,  Livingston. 
1  —  James  Kessen,  Bathgate. 
—   Daniel  Wilson,  Bo'ness. 


Presbytery  of  Linlithcjow. 


1  Mr  Henry  Cadell  of  Grange,  Bo'ness. 
1  —  Chas.  S.  Gauld,  banker,  Falkirk. 

—  J.  Johnston,  bookseller,  Bathgate. 

—  W.  Wyllie,  farmer,  E.  Bangour. 

—  William  Drysdale,  Uphall. 


Mr  William  Welsh,  Broughton. 
—   Edward  Patteson,  Ellsridgehill. 


Presbytery  of  Bigyar  and  Peebles. 


2  Mr  J.Russell,  Pathhead  &  Ormiston. 
2  —   John  Gray,  Stobhill. 
1  --    D.  Douglas  Bannerman,  Dalkeith. 
1  Dr  John  Macfarlane,  Dalkeith. 


Mr  John  Todd,  farmer,  Netherpirn. 
-   David  Maclagan,  Edinburgh  Life 
Assur.  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Presbytery  of  Dalkeith. 


1  Mr  Hew  F.  Cadell  of  Cockenzie  Ho. 
1  —  J.  Wakelin,  Rosehill,  Inveresk. 

1  —   G.  Storrie,  bookseller,  Lasswade. 

2  Rev.  Hugh  Martin,  Lasswade. 


VI 
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MINISTERS.      Presbytery  of  Haddington  and  Dunbar.       ELDERS. 


2  Mr  John  Shewan,  North  Berwick. 

1  —  Arthur  Thomson,  Salton. 

2  —   J.  Hamilton  Howson,  Dirleton 

-   D.  Alexander  Beattie,  Garvald. 
1  —  James  Stuart,  Yester. 


1  Mr  P.  Dalmahoy,  Bowerho.,  W.S  ,Ed. 
—   R.  Wilson,  Herdmanston  Mains. 
1  —   Chas.  Rintoul,  farmer,  Kingston. 
1  —   J.  Harper,  farmer  at  Snowden. 
1  —   C.  Smith,  factor  at  Whittingham. 


Presbytery  of  Dunse  and  Chirnside. 


1  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  Swinton. 
-   William  Logan,  Langton. 


1  Mr  David  Reddin,  builder,  Swinton. 
1  —  J.  Bertram,  farmer,  Cranshaws. 
—  Jasper  Aitchison,  mercht., Dunse. 


-  Alexander  Ogilvy,  Eyemouth. 

Presbytery  of  Kelso  and  Lauder. 

1  Mr  Rob.  Fox,  carpenter,  Morebattle. 
—   Peter  Lugton,  merchant,  Kelso. 
1  —   T.  Fisher,  far., Orangelane,Eccles. 

Presbytery  of  Jedburgli. 

Mr  James  M'Clymont,  Denholm. 

-  Neil  Shaw  Ure,  Castleton. 

-  Robert  Milligan,  Wolflee. 


1  Mr  Peter  Charles  Purves,  Morebattle. 
1  —   Robert  M.  Webster,  Sprouston. 
1  —   James  Thomson  Stuart,  Kelso. 


1  Mr  G.  Blaikie,  ironmonger,  Hawick. 

1  _  Robert  Elliot,  Wolflee. 

1  Colonel  Davidson  of  Woodcroft. 


Presbytery  of  Selkirk. 


1  Mr  R.  Scott,  farmer,  Philliphaugh. 
1  —  T.  Ovens,  merchant,  Galashiels. 
1  —  W.L.Blaikie,farmer,  Bowdenllo. 


1   Mr  James  Young,  Selkirk. 
1  —  James  Selkirk,  Galashiels. 
1  —   Alexander  Giles,  Ashkirk. 

Presbytery  of  Lockerby. 

1  Mr  T.  Henderson,  farmer,  Greenbeck. 

-  R.  Henderson,  farmer,  Hazleb'nk. 
1  -  -   William  Brockie,  Lockerby. 

-  R.  Smellie,  merchant,  Langhohu. 


1  Mr  Eben.  Brown  Hill,  Lochmaben. 
1  —   P.Hope,  Johnstone&Wamphray. 

1  —   Alexander  Milne,  Canonbie. 

2  —   Alex,  D.  Campbell,  Lockerby. 


Presbytery  of  Dumfries. 


2  Dr  James  Julius  Wood,  Dumfries. 
2  Mr  Alexander  Brown,  Ruthwell. 
1  —  Robert  Wright,  Dalbeattie. 
1  —  Gilbert  Laurie,  Dumfries. 
—   Archibald  Craig,  Dal  ton. 


2  Mr  G.  Thomson,  clothier,  Dumfries. 
2  —   John  Phillips,  farmer,  Stanhope. 

1  -  -    W.  F.  Johnston,  Dumfries. 

2  —  Jacob  Milligan,  Dempstertown. 
1  —   George  Thorn,  teacher,  Dumfries. 


Presbytery  of  Penpont. 

Mr  Thomas  Hastings,  Wanlockhead.  I  1  Mr  John  Sloan,  coal  agent,  Thornhill. 
—  J.  Moir  Porteous,  Wanlockhead.  |  2  —  W.  Scott,  leadrefin.,  Wanlockhd. 

Presbytery  of  Stranraer. 


1  Mr  Andrew  Urquhart,  Portpatrick. 
1  • —  George  Charles,  Stranraer. 
-  Peter  Ferguson,  Inch. 


-  George  Wilson,  Glenluce. 

Presbytery  of  Wigtown. 


1  Mr  A.  II.  M'Lean,  farmer,  Auchneel. 
1  —  G.Todd,retired  mercht., Stranraer. 
1  —  John  Agnew,  farmer,  JMark,  Inch. 
1  —  Thomas  M'Micking,  of  Miltonise. 


Mr  James  Gorrie,  Sorbie. 
1  —  F.  F.  Anderson,  Whithorn  &  Isle. 


Mr  N.  Matthews,  Whitehills,  Sorbie. 
1  —  Geo.  A.  Main,  banker,  Whithorn. 


Presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright. 


1  Mr  George  Elder,  Borgue. 

1  Dr  John  M'Millan,  Kirkcudbright. 

1  Mr  George  Brown,  Castle -Douglas. 


1  Mr  John  Grieve,  Kirkcudbright. 
1  —  Samuel  M'Kean,  Castle-Douglas. 
1  —  J.  Drybrough,  Coates  Cres.,  Edia. 


Roll  of  Assembly,  1870. 


vn 


NISTERS. 


Presbytery  of  Ayr. 


ELDERS. 


1  Mr  Andrew  Rowand,  Wallacetown. 

2  —  John  M'Lennan,  Crossbill. 

1  —  Robert  H.Arbuckle,  Kirkoswald. 

1  —  James  Clark,  Dalrymple. 

1  —  Robert  C.  Lindsay,  Tarbolton. 

1  —  John  Ferguson,  Barr. 

1  —  Peter  Richardson,  Dailly. 

1  —  Duncan  Da  vie,  Colmonell. 


1  Mr  "W.  M'Clelland,  merchant,  Ayr. 

2  —  John  Dick,  Minto  Street,  Edin. 

1  —  Hugh  Gray,  farmer,  Kirkoswald. 
1  —  N.  Wilson,  farmer,  Dalrymple. 
1  —  James  Craig,  miller,  Tarbolton. 
—  J.  Whitelaw,  watchmaker,  Edin. 

1  —  F.  Brown  Douglas,  advocate,  Ed. 

2  —  Duncan  Reid,  mercht.,  Greenock. 


Presbytery  of  Irvine. 


1  Mr  Robert  Sellar  Macaulay,  Irvine. 

—  William  Reid,  llurlford. 

2  —  John  Macgowan,  Catrine. 
2  —  Donald  Gray,  Saltcoats. 

—  David  Scott,  Saltcoats. 

1  —  Alexander  Steele,  Dairy. 

2  —  D.  Landsborough,  Kilmarnock. 
1   —  William  Leitch,  Kilmarnock. 


Mr  David  Gray,  town  clerk  of  Irvine. 

2  —  David  M'Nay,  miller  at  Sorn. 

2  —  C.  Murchie,  merchant,  Saltcoats. 

—  E.  S.  Wilson,  teacher,  Saltcoats. 
1  —  W.  Chalmers,  merchant,  Dairy. 

1  —  J.  Arbuckle,  baker,  Kilmarnock. 

1  —  J.  Dickie,  Provost  of  Kilmarnock. 

—  R.  Miller,  merchant,  Kilmarnock. 


Presbytery  of  Paisley. 


1  Mr  Ivie  M.  M'Lachlan,  Ban-head. 

1  —  Andrew  M'Turk,  Inchinnan. 

1  —  William  M'Indoe,  Paisley. 

1  —  John  Thomson,  Paisley. 

1  —  James  B.  Sturrock,  Paisley. 


1  Mr  J.M'Indoe,calicoprinter,Gateside. 

1  —  David  Murray,  Provost  of  Paisley. 

2  —  Joseph  Buchanan,  baker,  Paisley. 
1  —  M. Lamont, overseer, S  Barr,  Inch. 
1  —  T.  Greenlees,  merchant,  Paisley. 


Presbytery  of  Greenock. 


1  Mr  James  Stark,  Greenock. 
1  —  Peter  Thomson,  Greenock. 
—  I'obert  R.  Caldwell,  Erskine. 

1  —  William  Bell,  Port-Glasgow. 

2  —  John  James  Bonar,  Greenock. 


1  Mr  J.  Paterson,  merchant,  Greenock. 
1  —  Archibald  Scott,  feuar,  Millport. 
1  —  Donald  M'Master,  clerk,  Gourock. 
1  —  J.  Johnston,  banker,  Greenock. 
1  —  John  Ross,  merchant,  Port-Glasg. 


Presbytery  of  Hamilton. 


1  Mr  Robert  W .  Lawson,  Airdrie. 

1  —  W.  King  Hamilton,  Stonehouse. 

1  —  John  Harper,  Bothwell. 

1  —  John  Henderson,  Coatbridge. 

1  —  Hugh  Jaffray,  Holytown. 

1  —  Robert  Gilchrist,  Shotts. 


1  Mr  J.  Wilson,  coal-master,  Airdrie. 

1  —  J.  Goodwin,  A\roodlea,  Bothwell. 

—  Jas.  Loudon,  surgeon,  Hamilton. 

1  —  A.Mitchell,  Ardenclutha,Hamilt. 

-   William  Millar,  Shotts. 
1   —  Robert  Watt,  writer,  Airdrie. 


Presbytery  of  Lanark. 


1  Mr  James  Walker,  Carnwath. 
1  —  Donald  Mackintosh,  Lanark. 


1  Major  Mosman,  Lesmahagow. 

1  Mr  John  Logan,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 


Presbytery  of  Dumbarton . 


2  Mr  Alexander  Cameron,  Renton. 

1  —  John  Tully,  Bonhill. 

1  —  John  Tait,  Dumbarton. 

1  —  W.  Henderson  Carslaw,  Helensb. 

1  —  Alex.  M.  M'Callum,  Shandon. 

1  —  Thomas  Crerar,  Car  dross. 


1  Mr  William  Campbell,  of  Woodbank . 

2  — •  D.Cameron,waterwks.,Dumbartn. 
1  —  John  Robson, banker,  Dumbarton. 

1  —  John  William  Burns,  Kilmahew. 
—  Fredk.  H.  Pattison,  Mount  Blow. 

2  —  J.  Cuthbertson,  Ilelensburgh. 


via 
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1  Dr  Robert  Buchanan,  Glasgow. 

1  Mr  Alexander  Whyte.  Glasgow. 

2  —  Ralph  C.  Smith,  Glasgow. 

2  Dr  Jas.  Gibson,  Prof,  of  Divinity  and 

Church  Hist.,  Free  Coll.  Glasg. 
2  Mr  Robert  Gault,  Glasgow. 
2  —  James  Findlay,  Camlachie. 
2  Dr  Samuel  Miller,  Glasgow. 

Mr  James  Munro,  Rutherglen. 
1  —  James  Johnston,  Glasgow. 

Dr  Alexander  S.  Patterson,  Glasgow. 
1  Mr  Richard  Waterston,  Glasgow. 
1  —  Alexander  N.  Somerville,  Glasg. 
1  _  Hugh  M'Millan,  Glasgow. 

—  David  Menzies,  Glasgow. 

1  —  Alexander  Wilson,  Bridgeton. 
1  Dr  G.  C.  M.  Douglas,  Prof,  of  Ileb.  & 
0.  T.  Exegesis,  F.  College,  Glasg. 
1  —  John  Adam,  Glasgow. 

Mr  Archibald  M'Dougall,  Glasgow. 

—  John  F.  Macgregor,  Glasgow. 

—  Hugh  S.  Paterson,  M.D.,  Glasg. 

—  Robert  Bremner,  Glasgow. 

1  —  John  Steel,  Kirkintilloch. 

2  —  Henry  Anderson,  Partick. 

2  —  David  M'Meikan,  Cumbernauld. 
2  —  Hugh  M'Dougall,  Glasgow. 


Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 


ELDERS. 


1  Mr  R.  M'Cowan,  chart,  accfc.,  Glasg. 

2  —  W.  Geddes,  merchant,  Cathcart. 

1  —  G  M'Farlane,  merchant,  Glasg. 

2  —  W.  C.  Morton,  merchant,  Glasg. 
1  —  A.  Campbell,  merchant,  Glasg. 

1  —  Robert  Baird,  merchant,  Glasg. 

2  —  David  Hay,  merchant,  Glasgow. 
2  —  J.  Love,  Burnside,  Rutherglen. 
1   —  A.  Pollock,  merchant,  Glasgow. 
1  —  John  Dunlop,  merchant,  Glasg. 

1  —  R.  Donald,  clerk  to  Income  Tax 

Commission  for  City  of  Glasg. 
1  —  Win.  Galloway,  merchant,  Glasg. 
1  —  George  Edward,  jeweller,  Glasg. 

—  Curtis  Docherty,  joiner,  Glasgow. 
1  —  William  Ritchie,  manager,  Baltic 

Works,  Bridgeton. 
1  —  John  Broadfoot,  merchant,  Glasg. 

1  —  John  Muir,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

2  —  David  Clow,  builder,  Glasgow. 

—  James  Robertson,  builder,  G'asg. 

1  —  A.MacNab.  calico  print. ,Campise. 

2  —  J.  Sloane,  commis.  agent,  Glasg. 
2  —  J.  M'Michael,  accountant,  Glasg 
2  —  Lachlan  Gillon,  merchant,  Glasg. 
1  —  John  Blackie,  jun.,  pub.,  Glasg. 
1  —  Jas.  Morrison,  merchant,  Glasg. 


Presbytery  of  Dunoon  and 


2  Mr  William  Fraser,  Lochgilphead. 
2  —  Alex.  Ferguson,  N.  Knapdale. 
2  —  Angus  Stewart,  Kilmartin. 
2  —  John  Clark,  Minard. 


1  —  Joseph  Davidson,  Rothesay. 
1  —  William  Ross,  Rothesay. 

Presbytery  of  Kintyre. 


2  Mr  C.  M'Kechnie,  Lochgilphead. 

1  —  P.  Sinclair,  mercht.,  Kilmartin. 

2  —  A.  MacNab,  fishcurer.  Minard. 

1  —  N. Campbell, Undercliff, Rothesay. 
1  —  John  Stirling,  feuar,  Dunoon. 


1  Mr  D.  Macdougall,  Campbeltown. 

2  —  R.  Cunningham,  far.,  Lochsanish. 
—  A.  M'Kinnon,  far.,  Strathwillan. 


Mr  Archibald  N'ichol,  Shiskan. 
—  Hugh  IVlunro,  Kilmory. 
2  —  James  Gillies,  Kilberry. 

Presbytery  of  Islay. 
Mr  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  Kildalton.  |  1  Mr  George  Lyon  Walker,  Garemount. 

Presbytery  of  Lorn  and  Mull. 


Mr  Thomas  M'Kenzie,  Muckairn. 

—  Patrick  Cameron,  Oban. 

—  Charles  Ross,  Tobermory. 

—  J.  Dempster,  Torosay  and  Salen. 


1  Dr  J. Gumming, H.M.'sInsp.Sch.  Ed. 

1  Mr  G.  Beith,  VYoodlands  Ter  ,  Glasg. 

2  —  A.  M'Intyre,  Kent  Road,  Glasg. 
2  —  A.  M'Dougall,  contractor,  Oban. 


2  Mr  Peter  Sawers,  Gargunnock. 
2  —  Robert  .M'Corkle,  St  Ninians. 

-  John  M'Leod,  W.  Church,  Alloa. 
1  —  Thomas  Roberton,  Dunipace. 
1  —  Finlay  Macpherson,  Larbert. 


Presbytery  of  Stirling. 


1  Mr  T.  Miller,  farmer,  St  Ninians. 
1  —  W.  Callendar,  catechist,  Alloa. 
1  —  J.  Gillander,  teacher,  Dunipace. 

—  G.  Mathieson,  Bainsford,  Falkirk. 

—  D.  Anderson,  coal  master,  Alva. 


2  Mr  Thomas  Hislop,  Doune. 
1  Dr  William  Ross,  Bridge  of  Allan. 
1  Mr  Malcolm  M'Lean,  Gartmore. 
1  —  David  'J  asker,  Dunblane. 


Presbytery  of  Dunblane. 


Mr  R.  Philp,  Bridge  of  Allan. 
1  —  G.M'Farlane,stat.mas.,Bucklyvie. 
1  —  A.  Wilson,  manufac.,  Dunblane. 
1  —  J.  M'Nab,  Brackland,  Callander. 
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I  N  I  8  T  E  R  8  Presbytery  of  DitnMd. 


ELDERS. 


2  Mr  John  A.  Cook,  Auchtergaven. 
2  —  Alex.  S.  Robertson,  Burrelton. 
1  —  Dougal  M'Pherson,  Dunkeld. 
1  —  George  C.  Baxter,  Cargill. 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 
Mr  George  F.  Barbour  of  Bonskeid. 
1  —  Robert  C.  Leslie  of  Butterglen. 
—  Alexander  Fraser,  Burrelton. 


Presbytery  of  Breadalbane. 


1  Mr  Allan  Sinclair,  Kenmore. 

1  —  G.  D.  R.  Munro,  Logierait. 

2  —  D.  M.  Connell,  Fortingal. 


1  Mr  Allan  D.  Stewart,  Bunrannoch. 

2  —  J.  Cameron,  far.,  Roro,  Glenlyon. 
1  —  J.M'Naughton,  farmer,  Ballechin, 


Presbytery  of  Perth. 


Dr  James  Grierson,  Errol. 
1  Mr  John  M'Liesh,  Methven. 

—  Robert  Cowan,  Perth. 

—  Robert  Stevenson,  Abernethy. 
1  —  John  Young,  Arngask. 

1  —  Charles  C.  Stewart,  Scone. 


1  Major  Robert  C.  Craigie,  Glendoick. 

2  Dr  Alex.  B.  Smith,  teacher,  Perth. 
1  Mr  James  Moir,  teacher,  Perth. 

1  —  William  Low,  clothier,  Stanley. 
1  —  J.  Cairns,  builder,  Forgandenny. 
1  —  David  Mackenzie,  solicitor,  Perth. 


Presbytery  of  Anchterarder. 


Mr  Thomas  Gun,  Madderty. 
1  —  Andrew  Donald,  Blackford. 
1  —  William  Milne,  Auchterarder. 


1  Mr  W. Young,  Belvidere,  Auchterard. 

1  —  M.  B.  Gairdner.  M.D.,  Crieff. 

2  Rev.  J.  M'Dougall  of  Orchill,  Braco. 


Presbytery  of  Dunfertnline. 


1  Mr  John  W.  Laurie,  Tulliallan. 

1  —  Thomas  Ireland,  Aberdour. 

2  —  James  B.  Brown,  Dunfermline. 


1  Mr  George  Mcldrum,  Edinburgh. 
1  —  G.  Birrell,manufac.,Dunfermline. 
1  —  William  Wood,  accountant,  Edin. 


Presbytery  of  Kinross. 


2  Mr  James  Cullen,  Kelty. 

2  —  Thomas  Gillison,  Fossoway. 


2  Mr  Thomas  Philip,  merchant,  Kelty. 
—  Thomas  Ellis,  wright,  Carnbo. 


Presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy. 


2  Mr  J.  Heriot  Ballingall,  Kinghorn. 
1  —  Norman  L.  Walker,  Dysart. 

1  — ,  Alex.  B.  Campbell,  Markinch. 

2  —  John  Logan,  Leslie. 


Peter  Macainsh,  Lochgelly. 

Presbytery  of  Cupar. 

Mr  Angus  M.  M'Gillivray,  Dairsie. 
1  —  James  Cameron,  Collessie. 

William  Affleck,  Auchtermuchty. 


1  Mr  A.  Swan,  maufacturer,  Kinghorn. 
1  —  P.  D.  Swan,  Provost  of  Kirkcaldy. 
1  —  J.  Macnab,  teacher,  Markinch. 
1  —  J.  Johnston,  manuf.,  E.  Wemys?. 
1  —  W.  Dowie,  merchant,  Kirkcaldy. 


2  —  Alexander  M'Kenzie,  Falkland. 


1  Mr  W.  Innes,  merchant,  Cupar-Fife. 

2  —  A.  Storar,  farmer,  Craigfoodie. 

1  —  J.  Ewan,  farmer,  Balmeadowside. 

2  —  Henry  Downie,  weaver,  Falkland. 


Presbytery  of  St  Andrews. 


I  Mr  Walter  Wood,  Elie. 

—  W.  P.  Falconer,  F'ry-Pt.-on-Cri.ig. 
1  —  Robert  Lundin  Brown,  Largo. 


Mr  John  Fleming,  Newtyle. 
1  —  Adam  Ross,  Rattray. 
1  —  John  Baxter,  Blairgowrie. 


1  Mr  George  Gordon  of  Donavourd. 

2  —  R.  M'Gavin,  Ferry-Pt-on- Craig. 
1  —  R.  Adamson,  wright,  BleboCraigs. 

Presbytery  of  Meigle. 


Mr  T.  Mudie,  merchant,  Newtyle. 
1   —  William  Cowan,  builder,  Kattray. 
1  —  C.Playfair,Banchory,Blairgowrie. 


Presbytery  of  Forfar. 


Mr  John  Dow  Fisher,  Aberlemno. 
1  —   Robert  Ross,  Forfar. 
i  —   T.  James  Patteson,  Kinnettles. 


2  Mr  George  Lyon,  banker,  Forfar. 

1  —   P.  Hunter  Thorns  of  Aberlemno. 

2  —   D.  Crighton,  solicitor,  Forfar. 
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Presbytery  of  Dundee. 


ELDERS. 


Mr  Duncan  Turner,  Tealing. 

—  John  Hunter,  Longforgan. 

—  George  Laing,  Dundee. 
-   Andrew  Inglis,  Dundee. 

—  A.  Balmain  Bruce,  Bro'ty-Ferry. 

—  Neil  Taylor,  Dundee. 

—  John  Duke,  Dundee. 

Dr  William  Wilson,  Dundee. 


2  Mr  J.  Fleming,  grocer,  Dundee. 

1  —  P.  A.  Feathers,  Broughty-Ferry. 

1  —  W.  Robertson,  engineer,  Dundee. 

2  —  James  Spence,  Coventry  Bank. 

i  —  David  Petrie,  merchant,  Dundee. 

1  —  J.  Luke,  merchant,  Dundee. 

1  —  H.  B.  Fergusson,  Dundee. 

1  —  D.  Martin,  mercht.,Broughty-Fer. 


2  Mr  G.  S.  Sutherland,  St  Paul's,  Mont. 
1  —   J.  Fraser,  W.  Church,  Brechin. 
Andrew  Cameron,  Maryton. 


Presbyterif  of  Brechin. 


2  --  W.  Nixon,  St  John's,  Montrose. 

Presbytery  of  Arbroath. 


1  Mr  J.  Mackenzie,  grain  mer.Montros. 

2  —  A.  Paxton,  farmer,  Broomknowe. 
1  —  R.Salmond,far.W.  Mns.of  Rossie. 
1  —  John  Don,  banker,  Brechin. 


2  — 


Mr  J.  Sandison,  High  St.,  Arbroath. 
-  Andrew  Peebles,  Collision. 
Alexander  Comrie,  Carnoustie. 
William  Masterton,  Inverkeillor. 
Richmond  S.  Thomson,  Arbirlot. 


Mr  A.  Balfour,  manufac.,  Arbroath. 
2  • —  J.  Adam,  late  teacher,  Arbroath. 

-  W.  Salmond,  manuf.,  Arbroath. 

-  D.S.Lindsayjun.,GrangeofConon. 
1  —   J.Duncan,  farmer,  Panlathy Mill. 


1  Mr  David  Paton,  Fettercairn. 
1  —  James  Cameron,  Glenbervie. 

1  —  James  Gordon  Gray,  Marykirk. 

2  —  John  Philip,  Fordoun. 


Presbytery  of  Fordoun. 


Mr  Alexander  Don,  Fettercairn. 
1  —   F.  Japp,  upholsterer,  Montrose. 
1  —   J.  Jaffray,  stat.  mast.,  Fordoun. 
1  —  J.  M'Donald,  Tipperty,  Fordoun. 


Mr  Thomas  Gardiner,  Old  Machar. 

—  William  Selbie,  Maryculter. 

—  James  Miller  Mackintosh, Skene. 

—  Alexander  Yule,  Rutherford. 

-  James  Johnstone,  Belhelvie. 

—  George  Campbell,  North. 

-  W.  Henderson  Gualter,  Trinity. 

-  James  Smith  Candlish,  East. 

-  John  Morrison  Sloan,  South. 

-  George  Macdonald,  Gaelic. 

1  Dr  David  Brown,  Professor  of  Theo 
logy  at  Aberdeen. 


Presbytery  of  Aberdeen. 


Dr  Robert  James  Brown,  late  Prof. 

of  Greek,  Marischal  College. 
Mr  J.  Winton,  merch.,  Aberdeen. 


-  R.  Stevens,  merchant,  Aberdeen. 
1  --  William  Keith,  slater,  Aberdeen. 
1  Dr  J.  Gordon,  physician,  Old  Aberd. 

1  Mr  A.  Milne,  bookseller,  Aberdeen. 

2  —  -   William  Rattray,  teacher,  Aberd. 
2  —  D.  Macdonald,  merchant,  Aberd. 
2  —   George  S.  Gibb  of  Cults  House. 
1  —   George  Allan,  advocate,  Aberd. 

-  G.T.  Harvey,  Aberdeen  Lime  Co. 


1  Mr  Thomas  Murray,  Midmar. 
1  --   Thomas  Stothert,  Lumphanan. 
1  —   James  Smith,  Tarland. 
1  —  Hugh  Cobban,  Braemar. 


Presbytery  of  Kincardine  O'Neil. 


1  Mr  James  Aitken,  Braemar. 
1  Dr  George  G.  Brown,  Aberdeen. 
1  Mr  W.  Dickson,wholesale  stat.,  Edin. 
1  —   H.  Cowan,  sheriff-sub.,  Paisley. 


Mr  W.  Pirie  Smith,  Keig  and  Tough. 
1  —  John  Rainnie,  Alford. 


Presbytery  of  Alford. 


Mr  J.  Blackadder,  Aberc.  PL,  Edinb. 
—  D.  Rait  Lyall  Grant,  Kingsford. 


1  Mr  John  Galloway,  Kintore. 

1  —  J.  Burnet,  Leslie  and  Premnay. 

2  —  David  Simson,  Oyne. 

—  George  Bain,  Chapel  of  Garioch. 


Presbytery  of  Garioch. 


1  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore. 

2  Capt.  T.  Shepherd,  Kirkville,  Skene. 
1  Mr  R.  Spence,  far.,  Chapel  of  Garioch. 

—  J.  Hall,  farmer,  Braehead,  Leslie. 


1  Mr  George  Archibald,  Udny. 
1  —  Thomas  Moir,  Cruden. 
1  —  William  Fergusson,  Ellon. 


Presbytery  of  Ellon. 


Mr  W.  Henderson,  Devanha  Ho.,Ab 

—  J.Davidson,  Mill  of  Auchleuchries 

—  J.  Barren,  Mid.  Ardo,  Belhelvie. 
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NI8TERS. 


Presbyte ry  of  Deer. 


ELDERS. 


1  Mr  Archibald  Gardner,  New  Deer. 

-  Robert  Taylor,  New  Pitsligo. 
I  —  William  Paterson,  Fraserburgh. 
1  —  Alexander  Urquhart,  Old  Deer. 


1  Mr  John  Rae,  Gamrie. 

1  —  James  Simpson,  Monquhitter 

1  — •  Joseph  Gardner,  Macduff. 


Mr  J.M'Glashan,MileendIIo.,Peterh. 

—  Thos.  Robertson,  merchant,  Clola. 
1  —  G. Johnston, Overtn  ofA'ehnagalt. 

—  A. Brown, ArtamfordCot.,N. Deer. 

Presbytery  of  Turriff. 

1  Mr  James  B.  M'Combie,  adv.,  Aber. 
1  —  J.  Asher,  Longmanhill,  Gamrie. 
1  Major  Ross,  Tillycorthy,  Aberdeen. 


Presbytery  of  Fordyce. 


2  Mr  Murdoch  Mnckay,  Fordyce. 


Charles  W.  Barclay,  Enzie. 
1  —  William  W.  I'eyton,  Portsoy. 

Presbytery  of  Strathbocfie. 


Mr  James  Wood,  merchant,  Banff. 
1  —  J.  Stevenson,  merchant,  Glasg. 
1  Dr  Joshua  Paterson,  Glasgow. 


1  Mr  David  Dewar,  Bellie. 

2  —  AVilliam  Moffat,  Cairnie. 


—  William  Ingram,  Eothiemay. 

Presbytery  of  Abernethy. 
1  Mr  Dugald  Shaw,  Laggan. 

—  Neil  Dewar,  Kingussie. 


2  Mr  William  Dick,  teacher,  Cairnie. 
1  —  Wm.  Downie,  merchant,  Huntly. 
—  J.  Lorimer,  Balnamoon,  Grange. 


1  Mr  Neil  C.  Campbell,  Sheriff  of  Ayr. 
1  —  Donald  Beith,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 


Presbytery  of  Aberlour. 


2  Mr  Patrick  Tulloch,  Inveravon. 
1  —  John  Shoolbraid,  Mortlach. 


1  Mr  A.  Sharp  of  Clyth,  bnkr.,  Rothes. 
—  W.  Russell,  residenter,  Inveravon. 


Presbytery  of  Elgin. 


2  Mr  David  Waters,  Burghead. 

1  —  Duncan  Colvin,  Alves. 

1  —  Simeon  R.  Macphail,  Elgin. 


1  Mr  William  Topp  of  Ashgrove. 

1  —  William  Law,  merchant,  Elgin. 

2  —  A.  Allan,  fish-curer,  Burghead. 


Presbytery  of  Forres. 


2  Mr  David  Norris  Mackay,  Rafford. 
2  —  James  Finlay  M'Ara,  Kinloss. 


Mr  Henry  Tod,  W.S.,  Edinburgh, 
—  David  Reat,  contractor,  Dyke. 


Presbytery  of  Inverness. 


2  Mr  David  Sutherland,  Inverness. 
1  —  Allan  M'Pherson,  Dores  &  Bona. 
1  —  Adam  Campbell,  Petty. 

Presbytery  of  Nairn. 


2  Dr  J.  Mackenzie,  Prov.  of  Inverness. 
1  MrW.  G.  Kinmont,  Sunnybk.,  Inver. 
1  —  A.  Cameron,  schoolmaster,  Petty. 


1  Mr  S.  Fraser  M'Lauchlan,  Cawdor. 
1  —  Adam  Gordon  M'Leod,  Croy. 


1  Mr  James  Gray,  Gt.  King  St.,  Edinb. 

2  —  John  Fraser,  shoemaker,  Nairn. 


Presbytery  of  Clianonry. 


Mr  Donald  Kennedy,  Killearnan. 

—  Angus  Brown,  Fortrose. 

—  James  Maclauchlan,  Resolis. 


Mr  David  Murray,  Cromarty. 
1  —  John  Maclaren,  publisher,  Edin. 
1  Col.  A.  G.  Young,  Greenhill  Pk.,  Ed. 


Presbytery  of  Dine/wall. 


Mr  And.  D.  M'Kenzie,  Kilmorack. 

—  Daniel  Ross  Munro,  Maryburgh. 

—  W.S.M'Dougall;Fodderty&Contin 


1  Mr  B.  Bell,  sur.,  Shandwk.  PL,  Edin. 
1  —  D.  Dickson,  wholes,  stationer,  Ed. 
1  —  ^Eneas  Adam,  far.,  Ilumberston. 


Presbytery  of  Tain. 


2  Mr  John  Macdonald,  Fearn. 
2  —  Donald  Murray,  Tarbat. 
2  —  J.  Hutcheson  Fraser,  Rosskeen. 


2  Mr  W.  Mackenzie,  Ardross,  Rosskeen. 

1  —  Thos.  Martin,  accountant,  Edinb. 

2  —  W. Miller,City  of  Glas.Bk.,  Glasg. 


Xll 
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1  Mr  John  Murray,  Clyne. 

2  —  John  M'Pherson,  Lairg. 

1  —  Charles  Mackenzie,  Golspie. 


Presbytery  of  Dornoch. 


ELDERS- 


Mr  Pat.  Tennent,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 
1  Dr  J.  A.  Wylie,  Protestant  Inst.,  Ed. 
1  Mr  J.  Harvey,  Park  Ter.,  Stirling. 


Mr  James  Gumming,  Melness. 
2  —   Donald  Corbet,  Kinlochbervie. 
1  —  James  Eoss,  Durness. 


Presbytery  of  Tongue. 


2   Dr  William  Stevenson,  Crieff. 

1  Mr  W.  D.  Young,  Gilmore  PI ,  Edin. 

1  —  J.  M 'Donald,  Gen.  Treas.  of  Ch. 


Presbytery  of  Caithness. 


2  Mr  Walter  Ross  Taylor,  Thurso. 

—  Alexander  Gunn,  Watten. 

1  —  George  Stevenson,  Pulteneytown. 
—  John  Mackay,  Lybster. 

—  David  Campbell,  Dunnet. 

—  John  Durran,  Bower. 


2  Mr  Donald  Mackay,  farmer,  Thurso. 
—  John  Keith,  clothier,  Thurso. 
—  James  Louttit,  shipowner,  Wick. 

1  —  A.  Robertson,  ironmonger,  Wick. 

2  —  G.Leith,  merchant, Pulteneytwn. 
1  —  Dr  J.  Moir,  physician,  Edinb. 
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2  Mr  George  Macleod,  Lochbroom. 

—  Kenneth  Macdonald,  Applecross. 
2  —  Angus  Mackay,  Glenshiel. 


2  Mr  W.  Mitchell,  merchant,  Glasgow. 
2  —  J.Galbraith,  Sheriff-sub.,  Lanark. 
2  —  T.  Wharrie,  merchant,  Glasgow. 


Mr  Charles  Stewart,  Fort  William. 
2  —  Angus  M'Rae,  Glenurquhart. 
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1  —  Mr  Peter  Drummond,  Stirling. 

2  —  John  M'Millan,  Fort  Augustus. 


Presbytery  of  Skye  and  Uist. 


1  Mr  Alexander  Davidson,  Manish. 
1  —    Norman  M'Leod,  North  Uist. 

1  __  John  S.  M'Phail,  Sleat. 

—   Christopher  Munro,  Kilmuir. 

2  —   J.  M'Rae,  Carinish  &  Benbecula. 


2  Rev.  J.  Laing,  New  Coll.,  Edin. 
Mr  Francis  J.  Ferguson,  Glasg. 
2  —   Alexander  M'Millan,  Raasay. 
2  —   Alexander  M'Farlane,  Raasay. 
2  —  P.anold  Matheson,  Benbecula. 


Presbyter;/  of  Lewis. 


Mr  Malcolm  M'Ritchie,  Knock. 
2  —   Donald  M 'Master,  Back. 
2  —   George  L.  Campbell,  Lochs. 

Presbytery  of  Orkney. 


1  Mr  T.Cleghorn,  Sheriff  of  Argyll,  Ed. 

2  —   Duncan  Grant,  publisher,  Edin. 

-   A.  Morrison  sen.,  Stornoway. 


2  Mr  A.  White,  Harray  and  Sandwick. 
2  —  Adam  Rettie,  Evie  and  Kendall. 
1  —  William  Sinclair,  Kirkwall. 
1  —  James  Ritchie,  Stromness. 
1  —  K.  P.  Rose,  Rousay  and  Egilshay. 


1  Dr  R.  Omond,  physician,  Edinburgh. 
1  Mr  Charles  Cowan  of  Loganhouse. 
1  —   J.  F.  Cathcart,  merchant.  Leith. 
1  -  -   W'illiam  Brockie,  baker,  Edinb. 
1  —  J.  Dennison,  W.  Brough,  Sanday. 


Presbytery  of  Shetland. 


1  Mr  Thomas  Clark,  publisher,  Edinb. 
1  —   George  Martin,  Auchendennan. 
-   G.  Bruce,  Veensgarth,  Shetland. 


Mr  John  Ingram,  Unst. 
—    Alexander  Martin,  Dunrossness. 
-   Archibald  Jolly,  Walls. 

Presbytery  of  Calcutta. 
Mr  William  Crichton  Fyfe,  Calcutta.  |      Mr  Robert  Stuart  Duncan,  Calcutta 

Presbytery  of  Bombay. 
Dr  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  Bombay.       |  1  Mr  Archd.  Graham,  M.D.,  U.E.I. C 

Presbytery  of  Madras. 

Mr  A.  Venkataramiah,  Nellore.  |  1  Rev.  J.  Braidwood,  Minto  St.,  Edinb 

Preshyterij  of  the  North  of  Italy. 


Mr  Andw.  Jameson,  Sheriff  of  Aber- 
deenshire,  Bruntsfield  Ter.,  Edin. 


1  Mr  Alex.  H.  Burn  Murdoch,  Nice. 
1  —  John  R.  M'Dougall,  Florence. 

Presbytery  of  Caffraria. 
Mr  William  Govan,  Lovedale.  |  2  Mr  Wm.  Kidston,  merchant.  Glas 


UNION  WITH  OTHER  CHURCHES. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  FREE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND,  MAY  26  AND  27,  1870. 


THE  Assembly  met  to-day  at  ten  o'clock — The  Moderator  in  the  chair. 
The  House  was  crowded  in  every  part  by  members  of  the  Court,  and  by 
the  general  public.  Tickets  of  admission  were  in  great  demand,  but  they 
had  all  been  bought  up  some  time  ago.  The  opening  devotional  exercise3 
had  direct  reference  to  the  great  subject  which  was  to  be  debated. 

After  the  disposal  of  the  usual  preliminary  business,  which  occupied 
half  an  hour,  the  Clerk  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Union  Committee.  He 
also  stated  that  the  Overtures  would  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the 
Report.  The  Report  of  the  Union  Committee  was  given  in  by  Dr 
Buchanan,  the  Convener,  and  held  as  read.  (See  Appendix,  No.  I.) 

The  CLERK  then  read  one  of  the  Overtures,  of  which  there  were  44,  on 
the  subject  of  Union. 

Dr  BUCHANAN  then  rose,  and  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers.  He  laid  on 
the  table  the  minutes  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Presby 
terian  Synods,  stating  that  their  purport  was  that  both  these  supreme 
courts  had  resolved  to  transmit  the  union  report  to  Presbyteries,  and  to 
ask  them  to  give  a  deliverance  as  to  the  propriety  of  union  on  the  basis  of 
their  common  standards,  and  to  re-appoint  their  former  committees.  The 
Rev.  Doctor  then  proceeded  with  his  address.  He  said — Moderator,  I 
have  now  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  report  of  the 
Union  Committee.  Seven  years  have  passed  away  since  that  committee 
was  first  appointed.  During  all  that  time  both  the  committee  and  this 
House  have  pursued,  on  the  subject  of  union,  a  continuous  and  consistent 
course.  The  one  aim  of  both  has  been,  all  along,  to  provide  for  the  whole 
Church  the  materials  on  which  a  wise  and  right  decision  upon  the  union 
question  might  be  pronounced.  The  discussions  regarding  it,  which 
meanwhile  have  been  going  on  in  the  inferior  Church  courts  and  other 
wise,  have  been  doing  their  part  in  informing  and  instructing  men's 
minds.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  God's  moral  government,  and  especially 
in  whatever  concerns  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  that  no  great  step  in  advance 
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can  ever  be  made  without  a  painful  and  more  or  less  protracted  struggle. 
Any  great  result  here  seems  to  come  under  the  category  of  that  solemn 
and  significant  saying  of  our  Lord,  "  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone."  No  cross ;  no  crown.  The  evils 
which  sin  has  introduced  into  this  fallen  world  cannot  be  charmed  away 
by  good  wishes  or  smooth  words.  One  of  these  evils,  and  not  the  least  of 
them,  is  the  broken  and  divided  condition  of  the  Christian  Church.  Rent 
and  torn  into  fragments  as  it  is,  its  influence  upon  communities  and 
nations,  as  well  as  upon  individual  human  souls,  has  been  immensely  and 
often  fatally  impaired.  It  is  true  that,  in  his  own  wonder-working  and 
mysterious  way,  God  may  have  at  times  brought  good  out  of  this  evil,  and 
have  made  in  this,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  human  error  and 
folly,  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  him.  He  may  have  made  the  great 
schism  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  churches  the  means  of  limit 
ing  and  curbing  the  tremendous  power  by  which  the  Roman  Antichrist 
might  otherwise  have  dominated  the  whole  of  Christendom.  He  may 
have  made  the  endless  sects  into  which  the  once  united  and  glorious 
Churches  of  the  Reformation  have  since  been  split  up  the  means  of  pre 
serving,  each  of  them  some  truth  which  the  churches  they  broke  off  from 
had  lost ;  or  of  keeping  alive  the  true  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  places  where 
spiritual  death  would  otherwise  have  reigned.  But  all  this  does  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  divided  state  of  the  Christian  Church  is  not  a  formidable 
evil — an  evil  over  which  all  good  men  ought  to  mourn,  and  for  the  removal 
of  which  they  ought  earnestly  both  to  labour  and  to  pray.  Every  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation.  Not  only  do  the  mutual 
estrangements,  jealousies,  and  collisions  of  divided  churches  present  their 
common  Christianity  in  a  light  little  fitted  to  commend  it  to  an  onlooking 
and  unbelieving  world,  but  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  divided  wastes 
their  resources  and  weakens  their  strength.  Two  or  three  ministers  are 
expending  their  time  and  effort,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  upon  a  single 
country  village,  for  the  spiritual  oversight  and  care  of  which  any  one  of 
them  would  abundantly  suffice.  And  meanwhile,  for  want  of  a  Christian 
ministry,  tens  of  thousands  in  our  great  cities  at  home,  and  millions  upon 
millions  in  heathen  nations  abroad,  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  G-od  hath  sent.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  cannot  be  the  way  in  which  he  would  have  the  work  of  his 
Church  to  be  done.  It  may  be  a  way  which,  for  the  hardness  of  our 
hearts,  he  permits.  But  it  cannot  be  the  Divine  plan,  which  is  to  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  every  talent,  and  especially  of  all  the  gifts  and 
resources  he  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  his  Church  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  And  this  sore  evil  of  the  Church's  divisions,  as  I  have  already 
said,  cannot  be  charmed  away  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  without  patient, 
prolonged,  and  self-denying  toil.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  out  of  any  wrong 
moral  condition,  and  it  is  the  less  easy  the  longer  that  wrong  condition 
has  continued.  Churches  which  have  been  estranged  and  alienated  for  a 
century  cannot  be  got  to  rush  all  at  once  into  each  other's  arms.  We 
were  not,  it  may  be,  sufficiently  alive  to  this  fact  seven  years  ago.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Few  of  us,  I  believe,  foresaw  through  what  anxieties  and  agita 
tions  we  should  have  to  pass  before  reaching  the  end  of  the  movement 
which,  amid  so  much  cordiality  and  kindness,  we  then  began.  (Hear, 
hoar.) 

Reflecting  on  all  this  now,  one  is  reminded  of  these  suggestive  words  of 
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oar  Lord  to  his  disciples,  when  times  of  trial  were  approaching — "  I  have 
many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.''  It  is  in 
deed  much  better  and  safer  for  us,  on  many  occasions,  not  to  know  before 
hand  what  it  will  cost  us  to  carry  through  tasks  upon  which,  at  the  same 
time,  we  may  very  clearly  see  that  he  is  calling  us  to  enter.  When  our 
Church  took  the  first  step  in  that  career  of  reform  which  began  in  ]  834,  it 
was  well  we  did  not  all  at  once  perceive  whither  it  would  lead  us.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  ten  years'  conflict,  with  all  its  ultimate  and  glorious 
results,  might  have  been  indefinitely  postponed,  if  not  altogether  lost,  to 
our  country  and  to  the  cause  of  Christ  throughout  the  world.  I  believe 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  negotiations  for  union  to  which  we  committed 
ourselves  in  1863.  For  myself  at  least,  I  feel  that  had  I  foreseen  the 
state  of  things  which  has  since  arisen — the  painful  debates,  the  mutual 
misunderstandings,  the  hurtful  and  often  groundless  suspicions,  the  harsh 
judgments,  the  sounds  of  discord  and  threats  of  division  which,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  have  so  unexpectedly  broken  out  among  us  in 
connection  with  this  union  movement,  I  for  one  might  have  been  tempted 
to  shrink  back  from  what  I  then  regarded,  and  still  in  my  conscience  re 
gard,  as  a  sacred  duty.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  But  though  that 
painful  future  was  then  out  of  our  sight,  it  was  not  out  of  the  sight  of 
him  by  the  leadings  of  whose  providence  we  were  moved  to  take  this  work 
in  hand.  When,  in  the  days  of  his  own  personal  ministry,  ho  constrained 
his  disciples  to  get  into  their  boat  at  nightfall  to  cross  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
he  knew,  though  they  did  not  know,  that  a  storm  was  awaiting  them,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  painfully  and  perilously  tossed  by  the  waves  on  the 
dark  bosom  of  the  deep.  By  that  storm  he  tried  their  faith  and  patience, 
as  he  is  now  trying  ours ;  and  let  us  be  sure  that  we  needed  the  trial. 
We  needed  it  in  order  to  make  us  realise  far  more  than  we  had  been 
doing,  our  dependence  upon  him ;  to  empty  us  of  that  vain-glorious  spirit 
to  which  the  great  position  we  had  as  a  Church,  by  his  favour  attained, 
had  been  tempting  us  to  give  way ;  to  shew  us,  by  many  humbling  ex 
periences,  how  little  we  knew  what  spirit  we  were  of,  and  how  unworthy 
we  were  of  the  blessing  we  were  professedly  seeking.  In  a  word,  we 
needed  the  trial  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  to  bring  us  to  see 
and  confess  that,  in  order  to  any  such  union  as  will  be  either  honouring 
to  him  or  serviceable  to  his  cause,  we  must  seek  and  obtain  a  fresh  baptism 
of  his  Holy  Spirit. 

Looking  at  our  present  troubles  in  the  light  of  such  considerations  as 
these,  my  chief  concern  is  that  we  may  be  rightly  exercised  under  them, 
for  then  I  am  sure  we  shall  in  the  long  run  get  good  out  of  them  all. 
(Applause.)  Meanwhile,  the  course  which  events  have  taken  has  been 
forcing  more  and  more  upon  the  attention  of  the  Church  certain  questions 
correlative  to  that  of  union  which  hitherto  have  been  too  little  considered. 
We  have  thought  much  of  the  relation  Avhich  ought  to  subsist  between 
Churches  and  States ;  but  we  are  beginning  to  see  that  there  is  another 
question  quite  as  important  and  greatly  more  pressing  at  the  present  day 
— the  question,  namely,  of  the  relation  in  which  Churches  should  stand 
to  one  another.  (Applause.)  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  this  latter 
question  has  a  most  direct  and  urgent  bearing,  both  upon  the  dangers  and 
upon  the  duties  of  the  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  one  can  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  grave,  and  in  many  respects,  perilous  questions  are  coming 
up  in  these  days — questions  connected  with  both  doctrine  and  worship — 
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with  creeds  and  confessions — with  Church  order  and  Government — with 
the  very  inspiration  and  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  itself.  In  regard  to 
all  of  these  questions,  the  loosest  and  unsoundest  views  are  widely  abroad  ; 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  thoughtful 
Christian  mind  to  know  how  the  Churches  shall  best  be  able  to  stem  and 
turn  back  this  rising  flood  of  error,  and  to  steady  and  guide  on  matters  of 
such  vital  moment  the  public  mind.  In  our  own  Presbyterian  Scotland, 
for  example,  is  it  desirable — is  it  wise — is  it  safe — that  each  of  the  sec 
tions  into  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  divided,  should  have  to  deal 
with  such  questions  separately  and  by  itself? — each  separate  church 
tempted,  it  may  be,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  separation  from  all  the  others, 
to  take  some  line  of  its  own  in  pronouncing  its  decisions,  and  thus  giving 
forth  a  broken  utterance,  and  a  therefore  more  or  less  uncertain  sound. 
Would  it  not  be,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  more  safe,  more  wise,  and 
more  desirable  by  far,  that  they  should  be  in  a  position  when  dealing  with 
such  questions,  to  speak  with  the  calmness,  the  confidence,  and  the  con 
centrated  force  of  a  great  united  body  ?  (Applause.)  That  is  one  aspect 
of  the  union  question  which  the  course  of  events  is  bringing  up  every  day 
more  impressively  before  us ;  and  another  is  this,  How  are  the  churches 
to  grapple  with  those  unquiet  masses  of  ignorance  and  ungodliness  which 
are  lying  around  them  in  all  our  great  cities — (hear,  hear,  and  applause) 
— and  in  heathen  nations  abroad  ?  Is  it  to  be  by  disputing  about  the 
lawfulness  of  State  establishments  and  State  endowments  of  religion, 
when  not  one  solitary  State  in  Christendom  is  either  so  constituted  or 
administered  as  could  warrant  any  truly  scriptural  church  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  it  ?  and  when  the  very  divisions  of  the  churches  themselves 
make  it  absolutely  impossible,  that  in  a  country,  and  under  a  political  con 
stitution  like  ours,  the  State  can  take  any  course  but  that  of  either  estab 
lishing  and  endowing  all  churches,  whether  true  or  false,  or,  what  is  both 
much  more  likely  and  infinitely  more  to  be  desired,  that  of  endowing  and 
establishing  none  ?  (Great  applause).  Is  it  not  a  far  more  reasonable 
thing — a  thing  indescribably  more  in  accordance  with  both  Scripture  and 
common  sense — that,  in  circumstances  such  as  these,  the  churches  should 
be  composing  their  own  feuds  and  combining  their  own  resources ;  and, 
instead  of  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Parliament,  should  be  knocking  at  the 
doors  and  the  hearts  of  their  own  people — should  be  falling  back  with 
fresh  force  on  those  grand  appeals  of  which  the  apostolic  epistles  are  full, 
and  on  that  faith  in  God  and  his  Christ  by  which  the  primitive  Church 
gained  its  glorious  triumphs,  by  subduing  to  Christianity  the  whole  ancient 
Roman  world.  (Applause.) 

Moderator,  it  is  because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that,  by  leading  us  in 
His  wise  and  holy  providence  to  embark  in  this  union  movement,  the 
Church's  great  King  and  Head  had,  and  has  it,  in  view  to  compel  us  to 
face  such  great  and  far-reaching  problems  as  these,  that  I  am  getting  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  both  the  long  delay  and  the  searching  controversies 
in  which  the  whole  subject  has  become  involved.  I  now,  indeed,  perceive 
that  the  landing  place  of  this  movement  may  not  be  so  near  as  once  I 
thought  it  was ;  and  while  I  believe  as  firmly  as  ever  that  the  landing 
place  of  an  incorporating  union  among  the  negotiating  Churches  will  be 
reached,  I  am  less  sanguine  than  once  I  was  that  it  will  be  reached  by  me. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Be  it  so.  One  soweth  and  another  reapeth.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  laws  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  I  do  not  complain.  In  a  recent 
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debate  in  the  Presbytery  to  which  I  belong,  a  friend  -whom  I  greatly 
esteem,  and  to  whom  I  had  the  unhappiness  to  find  myself  opposed,  pled 
with  great  urgency,  as  a  reason  for  arresting  this  movement,  that  it  was 
so  hard  to  press  into  it  the  surviving  few  of  that  older  generation  who 
fought  the  battles  of  the  Disruption,  and  who  came  through  all  its  trials 
and  toils.  They  might  be  allowed,  my  friend  argned,  to  live  out  their 
time,  as  they  are  and  where  they  are,  in  peace.  It  is  strange  how  diffe 
rently  the  same  thing  looks  to  different  minds.  To  me  the  hardness  to 
the  men  of  the  Disruption  appears  to  be  of  a  quite  opposite  kind.  To  me 
the  hardness  appears  to  consist  in  this,  in  not  being  allowed,  before  we 
pass  away  from  the  scene  of  those  old  conflicts,  to  see  the  painful  breaches 
made  by  the  Disruption  beginning  at  least  to  be  healed.  (General  cries  of 
"Hear,  hear,"  and  applause.)  Disruption,  division,  may  be  a  means  in 
God's  hand ;  it  never  can  be,  with  Him,  an  end.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
breaking  up  of  1843  was,  I  firmly  believe,  in  His  Divine  purpose  and  plan 
a  step  necessary  and  glorious,  though  still  in  many  respects  painful, 
towards  ultimate  union  on  a  truer  foundation  and  on  a  grander  scale. 
(Renewed  cheers.)  And  because  such  is  my  firm  conviction,  I  shall  ever 
account  it  an  honour  and  a  happiness  greater  far  than  I  deserve,  to  have 
been  permitted  to  take  any  part,  however  humble,  in  furthering  such  an 
end.  May  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House  will  bear  with  me  while  I 
attempt,  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  convener  of  the  Union  Committee,  to 
explain  what  they  have  done  in  the  way  of  following  out  the  instructions 
of  last  General  Assembly,  and  in  what  position  the  Union  question  now 
stands.  (Applause.) 

The  position  in  which  the  Committee  were  placed,  under  the  appoint 
ment  of  last  year,  as  is  noticed  in  their  present  supplementary  report,  was 
one  of  observation  rather  than  of  action.  And  one  thing  at  least  they  did 
observe  with  profound  satisfaction.  I  mean  the  large  extent  to  which  the 
Assembly's  call  to  prayer  on  the  subject  of  Union  was  responded  to,  both 
in  the  courts  and  in  the  congregations  of  the  Church.  Answers  to  prayer, 
as  we  all  well  know,  do  not  always  come  either  in  the  form  or  at  the  time 
that,  with  our  limited  knowledge  and  views,  we  might  have  expected  and 
desired.  We  may  not,  as  yet,  have  attained  to  that  seeing  of  eye  to  eye, 
or  to  that  spirit  of  concord,  in  reference  to  the  great  question  now  before 
the  Church,  which,  I  trust,  we  were  enabled,  with  some  measure  of  earnest 
ness  and  sincerity,  to  seek.  I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  the  reasons 
which  may  have  had  to  do  with  our  being  left  to  struggle  on  without  any 
sensible  relief  frorn  those  conflicts  of  opinion  and  consequent  anxieties  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  on  this  great  subject  of  Union,  still  involved. 
But  let  us  not  be  discouraged ;  let  us  continue  to  wait  upon  the  Lord  ; 
and  let  us,  meanwhile,  endeavour  so  to  conduct  our  discussions  as  not  to 
defeat  our  own  prayers.  Let  us  set  a  watch  on  the  door  of  our  lips  lest 
we  offend  with  our  tongue ;  and  let  us  strive  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  (Applause  from  all  parts  of  the  House.) 
Finding,  as  the  year  wore  on,  that  no  suggestions  were  sent  to  us  from 
any  of  the  Presbyteries,  we  at  length,  after  full  consideration,  adopted  the 
minute  which  will  be  found  in  our  supplementary  report.  From  that 
minute  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Union  Committees  felt  themselves  called 
upon,  at  their  joint  meeting  on  the  2d  of  March,  to  put  upon  record  a 
statement  of  the  view  on  which  they  had  proceeded  in  conducting  those 
lengthened  and  laborious  inquiries,  the  results  of  which  they  had  em- 
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bodied  in  the  report  of  last  year.     What  chiefly  led  them  to  do  this,  wag 
the  fact  that  grave  misconceptions   upon  the   subject  were  being  widely 
circulated,  and  in  various  ways.     It  seemed  to  be  the  imagination  of  those 
to  whose  proceedings  reference  is  now  made,  that  the  Union  report  itself 
was  intended  to  be  made  the  basis  of  union  among  the  negotiating  Churches. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  notion  could  have  arisen,  or 
could  have  been  seriously  entertained,  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject.     The  avowed  and  obvious  design  and  use  of  the  union  report 
was  simply  to  make  known  the  kind    and  amount  of  agreement  and  of 
difference  which  exists  among  the  negotiating  churches  upon  those  matters, 
in  reference  to  which  it  was  obviously  necessary  to  understand  one  another, 
before  either  yea  or  nay  could  be  said  to  the  question  of  union.     Neither 
the  Churches  themselves,  nor  their  Union  Committees,  had  ever,  up  till  the 
time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  looked  at  the  subject  of  a  basis  of  union 
at  all.     It  was  lying  in  the  future,  unconsidered  and  unapproached.     Indi 
viduals,  of  course,  in  all  the  Churches,  had  more  or  less  been  turning  their 
attention  towards  it,  and  it  is  known  that  even  previous  to  last  Assembly 
the  thoughts  of  not  a  few  had  been  gravitating  towards  the  idea  of  union 
on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards.     Certain  it  is,  that  from  the 
day  when  in  that  Assembly,  and  from  the  very  spot  where    I   am  now 
standing,  the  great  fact  was  proclaimed  which  had  just  been  flashed  by  the 
electric  wire  across  the  broad  Atlantic,  that,  on  the  basis  of  the   West 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Old  and   New  School  branches   of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church,  so  long  divided  from   one  another,  had 
practically  resolved  to  come  together,  the  idea  which  had   been  floating 
somewhat  vaguely — in  solution,  so  to  speak — in  men's  minds,  took  shape 
and  form  and  crystalised  at  once.     Accordingly,  when  the   Union   Com 
mittees  found  themselves  compelled,  by  the  circumstances  already  men 
tioned,  to  say  something  about  a  basis  of  union,  they  gave    forth  their 
utterance  about  it  in  the   terms  of  the   minute   which   I   am   at  present 
bringing  into  view.     As  is  also  stated  in  that  minute,  the  Union  Commit 
tees  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  addition  to  the  findings  reported 
last  year,  save  in  the  case  of  the  finding  on  the  subject  of  formulas.     To 
that  finding  they  resolved  to  add  the  formulas  presently  in  use  in  the 
negotiating  Churches,  together  with   the   relative   questions ;  and  also,  as 
bearing  upon  the  same  branch  of  the  subject,  the  bases  upon  which  unions, 
more  or  less  akin  to  that  with  reference  to  which  the  present  negotiations 
are  being  carried  on,  were  actually   entered   into   by   the   Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  colonies  of  the  British  crown.     Along  with  these  docu 
ments,  the  Free  Church  Committee  have  also  placed  in  the  appendix  of 
their  Keport  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1647   approving  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith.     The  additions  which  the  Committee  have  thus  made 
to  their  report  of  last  year  are  all,  as  they  believe,  of  a  nature  to  throw 
important  light  upon  the  union  question — light  of  the  very  kind  which  is 
especially  needed  at  the  particular  stage  which  that  question  has  now 
reached. 

Having  made  these  explanations  as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  Com 
mittee  in  sending  up  the  supplementary  report,  which  is  now  on  the 
Assembly's  table,  I  hope  the  House  will  bear  with  me  for  a  little,  while  I 
endeavour  to  indicate  the  precise  position  in  which  the  union  question  now 
stands.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  the  full  report  of  last  year, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  brief  supplement  I  have  this  day  presented ? 
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furnishes  information  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  Presbyteries  and  the 
Church  generally  to  say  whether,  in  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  this 
union  is  warrantable  or  no.  The  programme  of  the  Committee's  inquiries 
embraced  eleven  heads — not  all  equally  important — but  all  needing  to  be 
carefully  looked  at  by  Churches  negotiating  with  a  view  to  an  incorporating 
union.  These  heads  of  inquiry  have  all  been  gone  over,  and  closely 
searched — most  of  them  many  times  more  than  once.  The  matters  to 
which  they  respectively  relate  have  been,  so  to  speak,  turned  inside  out, 
and  upside  down,  in  the  lengthened  course  of  the  Committees'  labours. 
Nothing  has  been  slurred  over,  or  kept  out  of  view.  Nothing  could  be 
franker,  more  thorough,  more  outspoken,  than  the  discussions  to  which 
every  topic  has  been  subjected.  And  the  result  is  this — that  only  under 
one  single  head  of  the  programme  has  any  difference  been  ascertained  to 
exist  that  is  not  purely  circumstantial,  and  such  as,  in  a  united  Church, 
could  and  would  be,  without  difficulty,  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  arranged. 
As  regards  the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  Churches,  they  are 
essentially  and  undeniably  at  one.  As  regards  doctrine  and  worship,  the 
same  thing  is  true.  For  if  there  be  differences  in  these  matters,  they  are 
only  such  differences  as  exist  within  each  of  the  Churches,  but  which  can 
in  no  sense  be  said  to  distinguish  them  as  Churches  from,  one  another. 
And  this  other  great  fact  is  as  indisputable  as  it  is  important  and  decisive, 
that,  on  all  matters  of  worship  and  doctrine,  all  the  Churches  accept,  ex 
animo,  and  without  explanation  or  reservation,  the  same  Confession  of 
Faith  ;  and  by  that  Confession  are  ready  and  willing,  in  a  united  Church, 
to  be  tried.  Unless  on  the  footing  of  doubting  the  good  faith  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  carrying  on  these  negotiations,  it  is  impossible 
to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  any  one  of  the  statements  I  have  now  made. 
On  the  subject  of  the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship,  it  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  those  in  our  own  Church  who  are  opposed  to  this  union  are 
not  in  the  least  agreed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  And  surely  a 
difference  which  they  can  tolerate  among  themselves,  they  cannot  reason 
ably  refuse  to  tolerate  in  a  united  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  equally 
notorious  that  these  friends  are  not  at  one  in  their  way  of  setting  forth  the 
grounds  on  which  a  free  offer  of  the  great  salvation  is  made  to  all  mankind  ; 
and  I  have  noticed  accordingly  the  significant  fact  that  even  the  notable 
Church  Defence  Association — (laughter) — carefully  abstained  from  com 
mitting  itself  to  the  position  that,  on  the  subject  of  evangelical  doctrine, 
there  is  any  difference  among  the  negotiating  churches.  Plain,  therefore, 
it  is,  that  the  only  tangible  difference  which  all  these  long  inquiries  have 
brought  to  light — the  difference  in  regard  to  civil  establishments  of  religion 
— is  precisely  the  one  which,  from  the  beginning,  we  knew  to  exist. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  say  from  the  beginning.  "The  union  leaders  have 
succeeded,"  said  Dr  James  Julius  Wood,  speaking  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting  held  at  Glasgow,  in  March  last,  to  found  the  Church  Defence 
Association,  "the  union  leaders  have  succeeded  in  craftily  leading  on 
many,  step  by  step,  to  support  them."  And  the  majorities  by  whom  they 
have  been  supported  he  stigmatised  as  "  apostate  majorities."  Surely  Dr 
Wood,  for  whom  I  have  entertained  for  thirty  years  the  sincerest  esteem 
and  affection,  when  he  allowed  himself  to  use  such  language,  was  speaking 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  (Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear.")  To  accuse 
fathers  and  brethren,  such  as  Dr  Candlish,  Dr  Charles  Brown,  Sir  Henry 
Moncreiff,  Principal  Fairbairn,  and  Professor  Rainy,  as  practising  the  un- 
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worthy  and  contemptible  arts  of  craftiness  in  conducting  a  great  public 
religious  discussion, — to  fasten  upon  majorities,  made  up  of  four  or  five  to 
one  of  the  members  of  successive  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church,  the 
odious  name  of  apostate,  is  surely  neither  right  nor  wise.  (Great  applause.) 
Such  language  may  gratify  those  who  desire  nothing  better  than  to  hear 
Christian  ministers  and  Christian  Assemblies  vilified  ;  but  as  coming  from 
the  mouth  of  Dr  Wood,  it  can  only  sadden  the  hearts  and  weaken  the  hands 
of  the  children  of  God.  (Hear,  hear,  and  renewed  applause.)  For  my 
self — if  Dr  Wood  meant  to  include  me  among  those  whom  he  calls  "  union 
leaders  " — I  can  only  say,  before  God  and  this  great  Assembly,  that  I  am 
unconscious  of  having  led,  or  even  tried  to  lead,  any  one  "  craftily."  And, 
if  Dr  Wood  thinks  otherwise,  it  is  my  comfort  to  know  that  it  is  a  light 
thing  to  be  judged  of  men,  or  of  man's  judgment.  And  perhaps  Dr  Wood 
•will  pardon  me  for  reminding  him,  as  I  desire  ever  to  remind  myself,  that 
He  who  judgeth  us  is  the  Lord  !  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.)  As  I 
have  already  said,  in  introducing  these  painful  observations,  the  difference 
of  which  so  much  is  now  made,  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was 
known  to  exist  from  the  beginning.  So  far  from  "  craftily  "  keeping  it  out 
of  sight,  attention  was  specially  called  to  it,  in  the  very  first  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  union  which  took  place  in  this  House. 

In  making  the  motion  which  led  to  the  original  appointment  of  the 
Union  Committee,  I  made  the  following  explicit  statement.  I  have  quoted 
it  before,  but  in  view  of  such  unwarrantable  accusations  as  I  have  now 
been  noticing,  I  must  quote  it  again  : — "  In  short,"  I  said,  "  so  far  as  I 
know  and  believe  there  is  but  one  point  in  which  they — the  United  Pres 
byterians — and  we  differ,  namely  this' — not  as  to  the  Headship  of  Christ  over 
the  nations,  and  not  as  to  the  obligation  binding  on  civil  rulers  to  own  His 
authority,  and  to  regulate  their  official  as  well  as  their  personal  acts  by  His 
revealed  will ;  but  solely  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  setting  up  a  Church  Esta 
blishment  and  endowing  it  out  of  the  public  funds.  To  them  it  appears 
that  in  doing  so  the  civil  magistrate  brings  the  power  of  the  sword  into  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  uses  force  in  support  of  an  institution 
which  can  be  legitimately  upheld  only  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  its  own 
members.  I  believe  that  when  closely  and  candidly  examined,  this  will  be 
found  to  be  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire  difference  between  us.  In 
barring  out  the  civil  magistrate  from  the  field  of  Church  support,  they  do 
not  bar  him  out  from  owning  and  protecting  the  Lord's  day,  or  from  doing 
any  of  those  other  acts  by  which  a  nation  may  be  called  to  avow  its 
responsibility  to  God  and  His  Christ.  This  at  least  is  my  belief,  and  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  close  and  careful  examination  will  shew  it  to 
be  correct.  Now,"  Moderator,  1  then  added,  "  if  this  be  all,  and  if  at  the 
same  time  even  this  that  I  have  now  stated  be  no  part  of  their  public 
Church  profession — if  it  be  merely  an  opinion  which  most  of  their  ministers 
and  members  at  present  hold,  but  of  which  they  make  no  term  of  com 
munion,  and  which  they  impose  as  a  dogma  or  article  of  faith  upon  no  one 
— if  this  be  so,  as  notoriously  it  is,  though  I  differ  from  them  on  this  point, 
I  cannot  see  in  it  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  union  of  their  Church 
and  ours."  (Applause.)  Such  was  my  frank  avowal  then.  I  described 
by  anticipation  what  I  considered  to  be  the  precise  difference  between  us 
and  the  United  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  subsequent  inquiries,  and  the  dis 
cussions  of  seven  long  years,  have  proved  that  my  description  was  strictly 
accurate  ;  and  that  the  difference  was  nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than 
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I  had  expected  it  to  be.  (A  cry  of  "  No,  no.")  The  report  of  the  Union 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  first  head  of  the  programme,  makes  this  as 
plain  as  words  can  make  it.  The  principles  there  set  down  as  held  in 
common  by  the  negotiating  Churches  regarding  the  duty  of  the  civil  magis 
trate  in  relation  to  religion  and  the  Christian  Church  bear  fully  out  every 
word  I  uttered  upon  that  subject  seven  years  ago.  And  the  difference 
which  I  thus  correctly  described,  I  in  the  same  breath  declared  myself 
prepared  to  recognise  as  not  warranting  us  to  remain  in  separation  one 
from  another.  I)r  Charles  Brown,  who  seconded  my  motion,  in  a  speech 
whose  spiritual  elevation  and  persuasive  eloquence  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  any  one  who  was  privileged  to  hear  it — (applause) — followed  precisely 
the  same  course.  He,  too,  fastened  special  attention  on  what,  he  was 
sure,  would  turn  out  to  be  the  point  of  difference  between  us  and  our 
United  Presbyterian  friends,  and  pronounced  it  to  be,  in  his  judgment,  no 
sufficient  ground  to  keep  us  asunder.  "  Does  this  difference,"  he  said, 
"  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  State, 
form  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  Churches  remaining  in  a  state  of  separation  ? 
I  answer  without  hesitation,  No.  For,  first,  there  is  nothing  about  endow 
ments  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  or  in  our  formula,  even  as  there  is 
nothing  against  endowments  in  the  formula  of  our  brethren — the  difference 
here  simply  being  this,  that  most  of  their  ministers— I  believe  not  the 
whole,  but  a  great  majority  of  them — hold  the  opinion  that  State  endow 
ments  of  the  Church  are  unlawful  ;  while  we  differ  from  that  opinion. 
Second,  we  do  not  hold  State  endowments  to  be  anything  more  than 
simply  lawful,  and  in  certain  circumstances  not  inexpedient.  As  to  the 
spiritual  freedom  of  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  and  her  independence 
of  the  State,  we,  along  with  our  esteemed  brethren,  hold  it  to  be  a 
sacred  principle  never  to  be  abandoned  or  compromised.  Endowments 
are  not  a  principle — it  is  perhaps  a  pity  we  ever  used  to  speak  of  the 
Establishment  principle  ;  they  are  but  one  particular  application  of  a 
principle — that  of  Christ's  headship  over  the  nations — which  application 
of  the  principle  we,  of  the  Free  Church,  judge  to  be  in  certain  circum 
stances  lawful  and  not  inexpedient ;  while  our  brethren,  holding  along  with 
us  the  more  general  principle,  differ  as  to  that  application  of  it.  But  then, 
thirdly,  we  have  now  no  Stato  endowments.  We  do  not  exp*ect  any.  We 
do  not  desire  any.  I  know  that  men  given  to  deal  in  theories  and  bare 
logic  will  insist  on  putting  this  case,  that  our  Claim  of  Right  were  by  and 
by  to  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  British  Legislature,  and  our 
endowments  to  be  offered  back  to  us  on  terms  of  perfect  spiritual  freedom  ; 
and  they  will  insist  on  our  declaring,  yea  or  nay,  whether  in  that  event 
we  should  be  in  conscience  shut  up  to  accept  them,  and  become  again 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country.  Moderator,  I  might  perhaps 
decline  to  trouble  myself  and  you  with  a  question  referring  to  a  case  so 
purely  hypothetical,  and  in  the  last  degree,  as  I  think  they  themselves 
must  admit,  unlikely  to  be  realised.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  am  quite  ready 
to  meet  it.  I  do  not  think  that  our  principles  shut  us  up,  even  in  the 
supposed  case,  to  accept  these  offers.  It  would  remain  for  the  Church, 
in  her  now  greatly  altered  condition — prosperous  and  flourishing  without 
the  aid  of  the  State,  her  lot  cast  in  a  commercial  age,  and  in  a  country  of 
great  wealth,  circumstanced  so  differently  every  way  from  the  Scotland  of 
John  Knox's  day — to  consider  and  determine  whether,  on  the  whole,  it 
were  not  better  and  safer  for  her,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  will 
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of  her  Divine  Head,  to  remain  on  simply  friendly  terms  with  so  wonder 
fully  pious  a  legislature — (laughter) — as  our  questioners  insist  on  imagin 
ing,  but  preferring,  withal,  not  to  accept  the  offered  gifts." 

Now,  Moderator,  these  were  the  statements  made  by  "  union  leaders"  in 
1863,  when  the  negotiations  first  began.  I  confidently  ask  this  House  to  say 
whether  since  that  time  we  have  ever  gone  one  hairsbreadth  beyond  these 
statements  in  anything  we  have  either  said  or  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  No, 
Moderator ;  since  then  others  may  have  gone  back^(a  laugh,  and  hear,  hear) 
— but  we  have  made  no  advance.  (Applause.)  We  stand  this  day  to  advo 
cate  union  on  the  identical  grounds  on  which  we  pled  for  it  seven  years  ago. 
(Renewed  applause.)  Would  to  God  that  the  same  thing  might  still  have  to  be 
said  of  all  the  members  of  this  House  who  took  part  in  the  noble,  high-toned, 
soul-gladdening  discussion  with  which  the  union  question  was  then  opened 
within  these  walls.  When  I  recal  to  mind  the  impressive  and  every  way 
admirable  speeches  delivered  on  that  occasion  by  Mr  Nixon  and  Dr  Begg, 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  surely  they  and  I  were  not  far  asunder  then.  And 
what  would  I  not  give  for  the  Church's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  union 
movement,  whose  grand  aim  they  then  pictured  forth  with  even  more  than 
their  wonted  power,  to  have  them  this  day  standing  by  my  side.  On  that 
occasion  Dr  Begg  produced  the  testimony  of  the  United  Associate  Synod 
of  the  Secession  Church,  issued  in  1827,  and  read  from  the  section  of  it 
"  concerning  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,"  the  seven  paragraphs  in 
which  it  treats  of  that  subject.  Having  done  so,  he  said — "  Had  our 
Disruption  happened  in  the  year  1823  instead  of  1843,  I  do  not  see  why 
there  might  not  have  been  an  immediate  union  upon  such  a  basis  as  this. 
(Loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  applause.)  And  the  real  question,"  he 
(Dr  Begg)  added,  "  is,  Will  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  principles 
similar  to  these,  recognised  by  all  the  parties  in  (this  projected  union.'' 
Immediately  after  the  Assembly  of  1863,  and  with  that  statement  in  my 
hand,  I  went  to  the  leading  members  of  the  Union  Committee  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  put  to  them  Dr  Begg's  question — "  Cannot  this 
be  obtained  ?"  The  answer  to  that  question,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  complete 
answer,  an  answer  that  meets  the  whole  demand,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  or  as  they  are  now  called,  "  Principles  which  the 
negotiating  Churches  hold  in  common."  (Hear,  hear.)  These  principles, 
arranged  under  six  heads,  embrace  everything  that  is  contained  in  the  sec 
tion  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Associate  Synod  of  1827,  read  by  Dr  Begg  to 
the  Assembly  of  1863.  It  was  of  these  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  six 
Articles  of  Agreement,  contained  in  the  Union  Report  of  1864,  that  Dr 
Begg  spoke  in  the  Assembly  of  that  year,  in  these  remarkable  and  memor 
able  words  : — "  Now  that  we  have  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  the 
magistrate  of  a  special  kind,  I  believe  that  we  have  been  in  far  more 
favourable  circumstances  to  speak  frankly  with  our  (United  Presbyterian) 
brethren  on  the  subject ;  and  the  result,  which  I  believe  is  so  universally 
approved  in  this  Church  in  reference  to  the  six  propositions  on  which  we 
are  agreed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  modern  times  in  the 
history  of  non-Established  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  These  principles 
are  of  undying  importance,  and  of  inestimable  value."  (Applause.)  Sir, 
I  believe  Dr  Begg  never  spoke  truer  words.  (Cheers.)  The  principles  in 
question — principles  which  have  been  formally  reported  to  the  Synod  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  by  their  own  Union  Committee,  as  "  held 
in  common  by  all  the  negotiating  Churches,"  embody  a  statement  of  the 
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great  doctrine  of  Christ's  supreme  authority  as  head  over  all  things  to  the 
Church,  which  is  his  body,  and  of  the  consequent  subjection  of  all  authority 
and  power  to  Him,  which,  for  fulness  and  explicitness,  cannot  be  paralleled 
in  any  Confession  of  any  Church  in  the  world.  That  great  doctrine,  no 
doubt,  underlies  many  of  the  statements  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  ;  but  nowhere  in  that,  or  any  other,  Confession  can  any  such  full  and 
explicit  testimony  to  that  doctrine  be  found.  Had  the  Westminster  Con 
fession  contained  such  a  full  and  explicit  testimony,  the  courts  of  law  could 
never,  by  possibility,  have  taken  up  the  Erastian  attitude  they  assumed  in 
the  great  conflict  which  preceded  and  caused  the  Disruption  of  1843. 
With  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  whole  union 
controversy  narrows  itself  to  a  point. 

All  the  negotiating  Churches  accept  the  Westminster  Confession  pure  and 
simple,  save  on  the  one  single  question  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  and  on  that 
single  question  all  of  them,  our  own  among  the  rest,  receive  it  with  certain 
reservations.  To  receive  it  with  reservations  on  that  subject,  is  no  new 
thing.  It  never  was  received  in  Scotland  at  all  without  very  important  and 
explicit  reservations.  The  old  Eeformation  Church  of  Scotland,  which  we 
claim  to  represent,  and  to  which  all  the  negotiating  Churches  stand  in  the 
closest  historical  relations,  received  the  Westminster  Confession  with  such 
reservations  in  1647.  The  Church  of  that  day  put  its  finger  on  certain 
statements  in  the  Westminster  Confession  which  had,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
an  Erastian  look  about  them — and  took  care  to  make  it  plain  that  only 
upon  a  certain  restricted  view  of  the  import  and  application  of  these  state 
ments  was  she  to  be  held  as  approving  or  accepting  them.  Two  centuries 
later — by  a  Declaratory  Act  passed  in  1846 — the  Assembly  of  our  Free 
Church  made  a  reservation  of  a  still  broader  and  more  comprehensive  kind 
•• — a  reservation  which  had  become  especially  suitable  and  necessary,  in 
view  of  those  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law,  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature 
and  by  the  Crown,  which  produced  the  Disruption.  In  the  Act  in  question 
our  Church  declared,  and  continues  to  declare,  that  "  she  disclaims  in 
tolerant  or  persecuting  principles,  and  does  not  regard  her  Confession  of 
Faith,  or  any  portion  thereof — ('  Hear,  hear,'  from  Dr  Gibson  and  others) 
— when  fairly  interpreted — (counter  '  Hear,  hear') — as  favouring  intole 
rance  or  persecution,  or  consider  that  her  office-bearers,  by  subscribing 
it,  profess  any  principles  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment."  That  Act  no  doubt  implies  that  the  Assembly 
of  1846  was  of  opinion  that  the  Westminster  Confession  can  be  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  "  favouring  intolerance  or  persecution."  But  the  very 
fact  of  having  found  it  necessary  to  frame  a  Declaratory  Act  upon  the  sub 
ject  is  the  best  and  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  a  good  deal  could  be  said 
on  the  other  side — (hear,  hear) — that  her  office-bearers  were,  or  might  be, 
ill  at  ease  on  the  subject,  and  might  feel  the  need  of  some  relief  to  their 
consciences  in  signing  the  document.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  If 
any  of  them  should  happen  to  think  that  the  interpretation  which  rids  the 
Confession  of  the  charge  of  favouring  intolerance  and  persecution  is  not 
the  natural  one — is  an  interpretation  in  the  correctness  of  which  they 
themselves  could  hardly  concur — they  can  now  at  least  take  refuge  in  the 
fact  that  the  Church  does  not  consider  them,  in  subscribing  the  Confession, 
as  giving  in  their  adherence  to  any  principles  of  a  persecuting  or  intolerant 
kind.  If  any  one  will  calmly  and  candidly  read  over  the  fourth  section  of 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith — where  it  is  laid  down 
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that  "  for  publishing  opinions  contrary  to  the  power  of  godliness,"  or  de 
structive  "  to  the  external  peace  and  order  which  Christ  hath  established 
in  His  Church,"  any  one  may  lawfully  be  "  called  to  account  and  proceeded 
against,"  not  merely  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  but  "  by  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  " — he  will,  I  am  sure,  if  he  be  an  office-bearer  of  the 
Free  Church,  be  very  thankful  for  the  Declaratory  Act  of  1846.  (Ap 
plause.) 

Such,  then,  being  the  Free  Church  reservation,  what  is  that  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  ?  In  accepting  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Catechisms,  larger  and  shorter,  they  "  are  not  required  to 
approve  of  anything  in  these  documents  which  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to 
teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in  religion." 
Is  not  this  reservation  substantially  the  same  as  ours  ?  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Dr  Cunningham — no  very  incompetent  witness  surely  upon  such 
a  question — saw  no  real  difference  between  them.  (Applause.)  In  his 
very  last,  if  not  also  his  very  greatest,  public  speech — spoken  in  this  House 
in  1861,  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate  on  the  union  question  of  Australia 
— he  said,  in  reference  to  this  very  point,  "  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  long  ago  adopted  a  certain  explanation  just  in  substance  that  which 
we  have.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  obiter  dictum,  uttered  without  much  con 
sideration,  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  giving  his  full  and  deliberate  judg 
ment  on  this  point.  He  repeated  it  over  and  over  again,  and  went  on  to 
argue  upon  it  in  terms  which  one  can  hardly  fail  to  regard  as  almost  pro 
phetic  in  their  bearing  on  the  very  question  of  this  day.  (Hear,  hear.) 
"I  was  impressed  with  this  conviction,"  said  Dr  Cunningham,  referring 
to  the  very  limited  qualification  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  magistrate  which 
satisfies  the  United  Presbyterians,  "that  if  men  could  honestly  and  in 
telligently  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith,  who  profess  to  hold  Volun 
tary  views,  with  so  meagre  an  explanation,  that  was  sufficient  to  prove,  or 
at  least  afforded  a  strong  presumption,  that  at  bottom,  if  men  rightly 
understood  one  another,  there  was  nothing  so  radically  and  fundamentally 
different  betwixt  us  and  many  of  our  more  reasonable  Voluntary  brethren. 
(Applause.)  It  is  quite  plain  that  the  mere  explanation  that  intolerant 
and  compulsory  principles  are  not  held — and  that  is  all  they  had  and  I 
believe  still  have — it  is  quite  plain  that  does  not  repudiate  or  contradict 
the  great  principles  of  the  responsibility  of  nations  and  their  rulers  to 
God.  It  does  not  contradict  the  great  principle  of  the  universal  supremacy 
of  God's  Word  as  the  rule  for  all  things  to  which  it  applies  ;  and  does  not, 
with  anything  like  clearness  at  least,  exclude  the  idea  of  the  competency 
of  rulers  and  nations  having  some  regard  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  this  is  the  great  Scripture  prin 
ciple  we  hold  on  this  subject !  I  believe  this  is  to  be  regarded  as,  to  some 
extent,  the  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  both  in  Victoria,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Canada,  Voluntaries,  or  men  calling  themselves  Voluntaries, 
have  joined  in  such  statements  as  these.  There  is  nothing  in  the  formula 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  which  I  have  any  objection.  I  could 
sign  it  myself.  (Great  and  prolonged  applause.)  It  does  not  contain  an 
assertion  of  Voluntaryism,  and  they  receive  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  just  with  the  very  same  qualification  and  explanation  which  we  had 
now  introduced  into  our  formula,  and  which  is  just  the  very  same  as  that 
embodied  in  the  second  article  of  the  basis  of  the  United  Church  in  Vic 
toria.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  adequate  ground  for  rejecting  this 
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basis.     They  receive  all  our  Standards,  they  receive  one  which  is  rather 
more  explicit   (the   2d   Book  of  Discipline) — ("  Hear,   hear,"    from  Dr 
Gibson) — as    to    the    spiritual    independence    of    the    Church   than   the 
Confession   of  Faith,  and  which  fully  and   clearly  recognises  the  rights 
of  the   people   in    the    matter    of  the   appointment  of  their  ministers ; 
and  the   only  explanation  or  qualification  they  apply  is  just  that  which 
we    ourselves   have    felt   constrained    to    apply."       "  There    is    nothing 
more    in  the  matter.     That  is   the   whole   case ;  and  this   is  the  whole 
matter  about  which  such  a  prodigious  outcry  has  been  raised."     (Loud 
cheers.)      "  I  cannot  comprehend,"   added   Dr   Cunningham   in  winding 
up  this  memorable  paragraph — "  I  cannot  comprehend  how  men  have 
been  led  to  make  such  a  work  about  it.     It  seems  to   be  a   downright 
hallucination."       (Loud  and  renewed  cheering.)      Moderator — Was    not 
that  prophetic  ?     (Continued  cheering.)     Did  it  not  anticipate  and  pro 
nounce  upon  the  identical  question — nay,  upon  the  identical  shape  of  the 
question — which  we  are  here  discussing  this  very  day.     (General  cries  of 
"  Hear,  hear.")     That  of  which  Dr  Cunningham  spoke  as  a  "  downright 
hallucination  "  is  to  the  very  letter  identical  with  the  outcry  which  the 
Defence  Association  and  the  Watchword  have  now  raised  against  the  sug 
gestion  of  the  Union  Committee.     (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)     Dr  Begg, 
Dr  Julius  Wood,  and  Mr  Nixon  joined  heartily  with  Dr  Cunningham  in 
pronouncing  and  treating  it  as  a  hallucination  in  1861.     How  they,  or 
some  of  them  at  least,  have  found  it  possible  to  regard  it  and  speak  of  it 
in  1870  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death — as  a  matter  worth  going  to  the 
stake  about — (loud  laughter) — as  a  matter  rather  than  tolerate  which  in 
this  Free  Church  they  would  see  it  rent  in  pieces,  is  to  me  a  mystery  past 
finding  out.     (Hear,  hear.)     In  the  same  Assembly  of  1861,  in  which  the 
great  and  conclusive  debate  on  the  Australian  union  took  place,  the  report 
of  the  Colonial  Committee  formally  communicated  the   fact  that  similar 
unions  had  been  accomplished  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  the 
same  time  embodied  and  placed  before  the  House  copies  of  the  bases  upon 
which  these  unions  had  taken  place.     In  both  of  these  bases  provision 
was  made   for  treating  as  a  matter  of  forbearance   the  precise  point  of 
difference  about  which  we  are  so  much  and  so  strangely  agitated  to-day. 
The  Canada  basis  of  union,  which  has  been  always  regarded  by  some  of 
those  now  opposed  to  union,  as  a  very  good  and  safe  basis,  deals  with  the 
point  in  question  in  this  way.     It  refers  to  those  sections  of  "  the  Con 
fession  of  Faith  which  treat  of  the  power  or  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate," 
and  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  no  interpretation  or  reception  of  those  sec 
tions  is  held  by  this  Church  which  would  interfere  with  the  fullest  for 
bearance  as  to  any  difference  of  opinion  which  may  prevail  on  the  question 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  State."     The  Nova  Scotia  basis  of 
union  arrives  at  the  same  result  by  the  following  explanation  : — That  "  while 
recognising  the  responsibilities  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  God,  and  praying 
for  the  time  when  kings  shall  be  nursing  fathers  and  their  queens  nursing 
mothers  to  the  Church,  the  Synod  finds  that  the  question  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  civil  magistrate  may  discharge  his  responsibilities  is  one  on 
which,  in  their  circumstances,  they  are  not  called  upon  to  come  to  any 
decision."     Now,  concerning  these  unions  the  General  Assembly  of  1861, 
in  its  deliverance  on  the  Colonial  Report,  declares  that  it  regards  "  with 
satisfaction  the  union  now  consummated  between  the  Free  Church  and 
another  Presbyterian  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  similar  union  into 
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which  the  corresponding  parties  (that  is,  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church)  in  Canada  have  resolved  to  enter."  Could  any  one 
have  supposed — could  any  one  have  believed — that  the  course  of  pro 
ceeding  which  we  thus  so  cordially  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  these  colonial 
Churches  was  to  be  denounced  as  something  amounting  to  an  absolute 
apostacy  from  our  principles  when  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  bringing 
about  a  union  between  the  corresponding  Churches  at  home  ?  Surely  it  is 
a  hallucination — (hear,  hear,  and  applause) — and  nothing  better,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  that  extravagant  charge.  And,  for  my  part,  I  have 
far  too  much  confidence  in  the  candour,  intelligence,  and  good  sense  of  the 
ministers,  office-bearers,  and  members  of  this  Church  to  have  any  fear  of 
their  being  carried  away  by  representations  so  utterly  groundless.  (Pro 
longed  cheering.) 

I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  say  before  I  conclude.  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  explain  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  since  last  Assembly 
— the  reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  send  up  the  supplementary 
report  which  I  have  laid  on  the  table — the  position  in  which  the  union 
negotiations  now  stand — and  the  bearing  which  the  documents  contained 
in  their  supplementary  report  appear  to  the  Committee  to  have  upon  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  union  question.  And  what  I  now  wish,  with 
great  deference,  but  also  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  the  deepest 
solemnity  of  feeling,  to  place  fully  and  clearly  before  the  mind  of  this 
House  and  of  the  Church  at  large  is  this — that  it  is  an  utter  and  manifest 
delusion  to  think,  that  peace  and  concord  can  be  restored  to  this  Church, 
by  following  the  course  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side.  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  they,  or  at  least  the  chief  among  them,  are  insisting  on  comes  simply 
to  this — that  they  will  consent  to  no  union  which  does  not  affirm  and  set 
up  as  a  term  of  communion,  if  not  for  members,  at  least  for  all  office 
bearers  in  the  united  Church,  the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  civil 
establishments  of  religion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  of  course,  to  insist  on 
such  a  condition  is  of  necessity  to  insist  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is 
to  be  recognised  as  an  existing  term  of  official  communion  in  our  own 
Church.  We  cannot  possibly  demand  as  matter  of  principle  and  conscience 
that  anything  shall  be  an  indispensable  condition  to  union  with  another 
church,  which  we  do  not  hold  to  be  indispensable  within  our  own  body. 
(Applause.)  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  to 
ourselves  this  question — Are  the  office-bearers  of  this  Free  Church  bound, 
as  things  now  stand,  to  hold  and  profess  the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of 
civil  establishments  of  religion  ?  Is  it  so — yea  or  nay  ?  That  is  the  first 
and  fundamental  question,  which  must  be  faced  in  dealing  with  the  course 
into  which  our  opponents  are  trying  to  drive  this  Church.  Now  it  is  very 
necessary  at  this  point  to  distinguish  between  what  may  happen  to  be  our 
personal  belief  on  the  point  in  hand,  and  what,  by  our  ordination-vow  or 
subscription,  we  are  bound  to  believe.  Personally  I  believe  in  the  lawful 
ness,  under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  of  a  civil  establishment 
of  religion.  But  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I  do  not  by  any  means 
attach  the  importance  to  such  an  establishment  which  once  I  did.  (Ap 
plause.)  In  the  first  place,  the  Disruption  conflict  taught  me,  what  I 
suppose  it  taught  most  of  us,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  civil  rulers  to  concede 
to  any  Established  Church  its  spiritual  rights  and  liberties.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  thought  there  was  at  least  one  example  in  Christendom  of  a  scriptural 
Church  Establishment — one  which  we  could  stand  up  before  the  world  to 
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defend, — but  when  the  day  of  trial  came  \ve  found  ourselves  deceived.     The 
courts  of  law,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Crown,  through  the  Execu 
tive  Government,  concurred  in  proclaiming  that  we  altogether  misunder 
stood    the   conditions   on  which   our   Church  had    been   established   and 
endowed  ;  and  that  the  State  did  not  mean  to  sanction,  and  would  not 
consent  to  sanction,  the  spiritual  freedom  for  which  we  contended :  that 
such  liberty  was  incompatible  with  a  State  Establishment  of  religion.     Of 
course  we  believed,  and  many  of  us  old  Disruption  men  believe  still,  that 
those  views  were  erroneous — ("  Hear,  hear,  "  from  Dr  Gibson  and  others) 
— and  proceeded  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  the  law.     But  at  any  rate, 
we  had  to  accept  them  as  law  thenceforth,  and  in  consequence  to  renounce 
an  Establishment  which  that  law  had  made  for  us  intolerable.     (Counter 
"  Hear,  hear.")     And  with  that  experience  before  us,  it  would  have  been 
very  strange  indeed  if  we  had  continued  to  think  just  as  well  of  Church 
Establishments  as  ever.     It  would  have  been  little   to  the  credit  either 
of  our    candour  or   of   our  common    sense,   if  we  had  not  been  led  to 
look   at    State    Church   Establishments  with  a    somewhat    more    critical 
eye  than  we  had  done  before,  and  if  we  had   not  as   the   result  of  that 
more   unbiassed    examination,    seen   rather   less    to    admire    and    rather 
more    to  awaken  doubt    and    distrust  in   such   institutions.       And    here 
let  me  say  in  passing,  that  what  the  Church  established  by  law  in  Scot 
land  became  in  1843,  it  continues   to  be   at  this  hour.      (Hear,   hear.) 
Dr  Macleod,  speaking  in  its  name  two  days  ago — not  a  hundred  yards 
from  this  hall — laughed  at  the  very  idea  of  the  Established  Church  either 
having  or  desiring  to  have  the  spiritual  independence  we  claim.     (Laughter 
and  cheers.)     And  as  regards  the  anti-patronage  they  are  now  professedly 
seeking,  it  is  an  anti-patronage  which,  if  it  were  conceded,  would  only 
multiply   the  fetters  of   State    control   with  which   they    are    at   present 
bound.     (Hear,  hear.)     An  anti-patronage  system  which  gives  a  heritor  or 
a  mere  parishioner  the  same  right  in  the  election  of  a  minister  as  it  gives 
to  a  member  of  the  church,  is  a  system  for  making  that  right  a  merely 
civil  right — a  right  to  be  of  necessity  interpreted,  regulated,  and  controlled 
by  the  same  civil  power  that  gave  it,  and  is  downright  Erastianism.     It 
is,  therefore,  a  system  which,   instead   of  lessening  the   distance  which 
divides  us   from    that  institution,  would    only  make  that  distance  more 
impassable  than  ever.     (Prolonged  cheering.)     Let  that  movement  go  on 
— let  Mr  Gordon  bring  in  his  bill  to  further  it  if  he  will.     But  this  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  if  he  do,  that  he  will  find  there  are  more  to  be  consulted 
about  it  than  the  members  of  the  Established  Church — that  it  will  raise 
other  questions  than  those  he  has  in  view,  and  will  bring  up  from  Scotland 
to  the  British  Parliament  a  voice  that  will  demand  a  quite  other  way  of 
settling  Scottish  rights,  and  of  giving  contentment  to  the  Scottish  people. 
(Loud  and  repeated  rounds  of  cheering  from  members  and  the  general 
public.)     But  in  the  next  place,  if  this  Disruption  has  led  us  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  think  less  favourably  of  Church  Establishments  than  we  did 
before,  and  to  attach  less  importance  to  them,  our  own  career  as  a  Church 
since  the  Disruption  has  surely  supplied  us  with  many  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  more  favourably  of  Free  Churches — of  Churches  self-sustained, 
of  Churches  subsisting,  like  those  of  the  first  three  centuries,  on  the  free 
will  offerings  of  their  own  members,  and  enjoying  that  glorious  liberty  with 
which  Christ  has  made  them  free.     (Loud  cheers.)      We  have  found  this 
system  sufficient  to  achieve  results  of  which  before  we  thought  it  altogether 
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incapable — results  which  have  drawn  upon  our  Church  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  Christian  world.  For  my  part,  Moderator,  I  don't  in  the  least 
envy  the  man  upon  whom  the  events  and  experiences  to  which  I  have 
referred  have  produced  no  change  of  mind.  (Applause.)  Still,  as  I  have 
said,  I  remain  a  believer  in  the  lawfulness,  in  certain  circumstances  and 
under  certain  conditions,  of  Church  Establishments ;  but  I  do  not  wonder 
if,  among  the  hundreds  of  our  ministers  and  the  thousands  of  our  elders 
and  deacons  who  have  come  into  office  since  1843,  there  should  be  some, 
perhaps  many,  who  have  been  led  to  entertain  grave  doubts  on  that  point. 
I  have  reason  to  think  the  number  is  in  fact  very  considerable  who  are  at 
least  in  this  state  of  mind,  that  they  would  not  like  to  be  bound  to  say 
either  yea  or  nay  upon  the  subject.  And  the  question,  therefore,  is  be 
coming  increasingly  urgent — are  they  or  are  they  not  so  bound  ?  are  any 
of  us  so  bound  ?  Now,  our  friends  on  the  other  side  must  know  perfectly 
well  that  a  large  number  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  this  Church — 
including  among  them  men  as  competent  and  as  likely  as  any  of  their 
brethren  to  form  an  intelligent  and  candid  opinion  on  the  point — deliber 
ately  and  decidedly  hold  that  belief  in  the  lawfulness  of  civil  establishments 
of  religion  is  not  a  term  of  communion  for  either  membership  or  office  in 
our  Church.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Dr  Candlish  is  one  of  these. 
(Cheers.)  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  is  one  of  these.  Dr  Fairbairn  is  one  of 
these.  Dr  Charles  Brown  is  one  of  these.  Dr  Rainy  is  one  of  these. 
Dr  Wilson,  of  Dundee,  is  one  of  these.  Mr  Dunlop  is  one  of  these.  You 
yourself,  Moderator,  I  rather  think,  are  one  of  these.  (Cries  of  "  Order  " 
from  the  Moderator's  left  hand.)  Oh,  very  well,  I  withdraw  the  expression  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  I  am  one  of  these.  (Loud  and  renewed  cheering.)  And 
I  take  leave,  with  all  respect,  to  say  that  there  are  those  among  the  men 
now  named  who  have  made  as  close,  and  careful,  and  honest  a  study  of 
the  matter  as  has  been  made  by  any  other  man  or  men  in  the  Church. 
Most  certain  and  indisputable  it  is  that  the  formula  of  our  Church  does  not 
bind  any  one  to  believe  in  the  lawfulness  of  Church  Establishments — unless 
the  Confession  of  Faith  binds  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  formula  binds 
him  to  believe  whatever  is  articulately  set  forth  as  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  ;  and  if  the  doctrine  in  question  be  there,  it  is, 
of  course,  in  the  formula  which  requires  him  to  declare  his  acceptance 
of  that  Confession.  But  not  otherwise.  The  men  I  have  named — and 
hundreds  of  others  in  the  ministry,  and  thousands  in  the  eldership  and 
deaconship — hold  that  it  is  not  in  the  Confession  ;  not  in  it  in  any  such 
sense,  as  to  make  it  part  of  the  Church's  public  profession.  It  may  be 
there  inferentially,  but  formally  and  articulately  it  is  not  there ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  there  as  an  article  of  faith  or  as  a  term  of  Church 
communion.  And  this  conclusion,  at  which  competent  theologians  inside 
of  our  Church  have  arrived,  is  precisely  the  conclusion  at  which  competent 
lawyers  outside  of  our  Church,  and  sitting  on  the  judicial  bench,  have 
arrived.  This  fact  must  be  faced  by  our  friends  on  the  other  side.  And 
with  that  fact  before  them,  surely  they  must  see  that  stopping  union  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  will  not,  and  cannot,  end  the  controversy 
they  are  raising.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would  only  turn  it  from  being  a 
frontier  controversy  into  an  internal  controversy — (renewed  cries  of  "  Hear, 
hear  "), — a  controversy  that  would  continue  to  rage — and  in  a  far  more 
formidable  shape — among  ourselves  in  this  Assembly — in  the  very  centre 
and  citadel  of  our  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  believe  that  our 
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friends  are  prepared  for  a  war  so  fratricidal  and  ruinous  ;  and  if  they  are, 
I  am  very  sure  they  will  not  find  themselves  supported  in  it  by  the  great 
body  of  the  office-bearers  and  members  of  our  Church.  (Hear,  and  great 
cheering.) 

What  is  needed  in  order  to  union  with  the  United  Presbyterians  is  simply 
what  is  needed  in  order  to  maintain  unbroken  the  unity  of  our  own  Church. 
At  least,  if  anything  more  be  needed,  it  is  only  this,  that  we  give  those 
with  whom  we  are  negotiating  the  credit  of  being  honest  and  honourable 
men.  (Loud  applause.)  They  have  told  us  through  the  lips  of  their  best 
known  and  most  distinguished  men — and  they  have  told  it  in  the  midst  of 
their  own  Synod — that  this  is  all  that  divides  us.  If  some  stray  voice 
may  have  said  "  No"  to  that  statement,  it  was  only  to  be  drowned  amid 
the  plaudits  by  which  the  statement  was  affirmed  and  upheld  by  the 
enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  Synod  at  large.  If  any  one  doubts  the 
correctness  of  this  statement,  let  him  read  the  conclusive  letter  of  Dr 
Cairns  in  this  day's  'Daily  Revieio.  (Applause.)  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  the  question  wre  have  this  day  before  us  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  eventful  which  our  Church  is  ever  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  decide. 
I  believe  there  is  bound  up  in  it  the  whole  future  of  both  our  Church  and 
country.  The  question — the  practical  question — whatever  form  may  be 
given  to  it,  or  under  whatever  shapes  it  may  be  disguised,  in  the  debate 
which  is  about  to  begin,  is  substantially  this — Shall  we,  or  shall  we  not, 
abandon  this  union  movement — shall  we  or  shall  we  not,  cast  away  the 
glorious  opportunity  which  God,  in  His  providence,  has  opened  up  to  us 
— of  beginning  at  least  to  heal  the  breaches  of  our  Scottish  Zion — of 
binding  again  into  one  our  ancient  and  venerable  but  sadly  broken  and 
divided  Presbyterian  Church  ?  Let  this  opportunity  pass  away,  and  in  all 
human  probability  the  youngest  member  of  this  House  will  never  witness 
the  return  of  another.  Approaches  of  this  kind,  made  in  the  confiding 
and  loving  spirit  in  which  these  union  negotiations  were  entered  upon  seven 
years  ago,  once  rejected,  are  seldom  if  ever  renewed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Con 
fidence  in  such  an  event  commonly  changes  into  distrust,  and  love  into 
deeper  and  more  hopeless  estrangement.  Love,  true  love,  will  wait 
patiently  and  long,  if  only  it  be  not  repelled — if  only  there  be  evidence 
given  that  its  longings  are  reciprocated,  and  that  things  are  not  moving 
away  from  the  consummation  desired.  If  the  course  be  this  day  followed 
which  the  Union  Committee  respectfully  recommend,  this  object  will  be 
gained.  If  the  House  refuse  to  pursue  that  course,  our  negotiations  for 
union  will  have  come  to  a  close,  and  they  Avill  have  come  to  it  at  the 
expense  of  consequences  of  which  I  tremble  even  to  think.  But  I  will  not 
allow  myself  to  believe  that  so  dark  and  disastrous  a  future  is  before  our 
Church  and  country.  (Applause.)  I  trust,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  are 
only  passing  through  the  shadows  of  a  cloudy  dawn,  which  is  ere  long  to 
break  into  a  bright  and  glorious  day.  A  contrast,  surely  an  odious  and 
ungenerous  contrast,  was  lately  made  in  one  of  our  Presbyteries  between 
two  men — the  one  of  whom,  it  was  said,  this  union  would  drive  out  of  our 
Free  Church  in  order  to  admit  the  other.  That  contrast  is  pointless  now. 
The  honoured  name  that  was  employed  to  give  to  it  its  cutting  edge,  has 
passed  away  up  from  the  Church  below  to  the  General  Assembly  and 
Church  of  the  first-born  in  Heaven — where  all  the  spiritual  members  of  all 
the  negotiating  Churches  shall  one  day  meet  in  the  presence  of  their  com- 
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mon  Head — shall  meet  to  wonder,  as  I  firmly  believe,  that  on  earth  they 
should  ever  have  been  divided  by  any  such  question  as  we  are  debating 
here  to-day.  (This  touching  reference  to  the  death  of  Dr  James  Buchanan 
had  a  peculiarly  solemnising  effect.)  I  shall  make  neither  contrasts  nor 
comparisons  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  this  I  will  venture 
to  say,  that,  take  the  Churches  with  which  we  are  now  negotiating  for 
union — not  as  represented  by  some  exceptional  and  individual  name — ;i 
test  by  which  no  Church  on  earth,  and  certainly  not  our  own,  could  bear 
to  be  tried — (general  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear  ") — but  take  each  of  those 
Churches  as  a  whole,  and  I  venture  fearlessly  to  say  that,  whether  they 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  past  history  or  .of  their  present  condition, 
they  need  not  shun  comparison  with  any  existing  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  (Great  applause.)  For  myself,  I  rejoice  in  the  closer  intercourse 
with  them  into  which  these  negotiations  have  brought  me.  That  inter 
course  has  begotten  friendships  dear  to  my  heart.  The  Goolds  and  Bin- 
nies  and  Symingtons  of  tbe  Reformed  Presbyterian  Cfiurch  ;  the  Harpers 
and  Cairnses  and  Robsons  and  M'Ewans,  and  multitudes  more,  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church, — have  drawn  out  my  strongest  Christian 
affection  towards  them.  And  the  attitude  these  Churches  have  maintained 
in  the  midst  of  all  they  have  had  to  endure  in  connection  with  the  discus 
sions  of  the  last  two  or  three  years — an  attitude  so  considerate,  so  forbear 
ing,  so  generous,  so  dignified,  so  truly  Christian— has  won  for  them— may 
I  not  venture  to  say  ? — from  all  the  members  of  this  House  the  highest 
consideration,  esteem,  and  love.  (Renewed  applause.)  I  conclude  by  ex 
pressing  the  earnest  hope  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  discussicti  of  this  day, 
we  too  may  be  enabled  by  the  Divine  help  and  blessing  to  (lance  a  spirit 
of  calmness  and  candour  and  mutual  deference  worthy  of  the'great  subject 
before  us — worthy  of  ourselves  and  of  our  Church — and  above  all,  honour 
ing  to  Him  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  evermore.  (Loud  and  pro 
longed  cheering,  in  the  midst  of  which  Dr  Buchanan  resumed  his  seat.) 

Dr  GIBSON  then  advanced  to  the  platform  with  a  document  in  his  hand, 
and  said  he  wished  to  know  what  the  order  of  procedure  was  to  be. 

Sir  HENRY  MONCREIFF  said  there  was  really  no  motion  before  the  House. 

Dr  GIBSON  was  quite  willing  to  wait  till  there  was  a  motion. 

Dr  BEGG  remarked  that  if  there  was  no  motion  there  were  at  least 
notices  of  motion. 

Dr  CANDLISH  protested  against  the  time  of  the  Assembly  being  wasted 
in  this  manner,  and  said  it  should  be  considered  that  the  motions  were 
before  the  House. 

Dr  GIBSON  then  intimated  that  he  intended  to  read  a  protest,  but  when 
about  to  do  so  he  was  met  with  loud  and  continued  hissing,  which  elicited 
from  him  the  observation  that  that  was  an  instance  of  the  order  which 
might  be  expected  from  some  gentlemen.  He  then  read  the  document, 
which  was  in  these  terms  : — 

Copy  of  Protest  laid  on  the  table  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  debate  on  the  Union 
question. — May  26.  1870. 

"  The  members  of  this  Assembly  being  commissioned,  and  commis 
sioned  only,  '  to  consult,  vote,  and  determine  in  all  matters  that  come 
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before  them,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  His  Church,  according 
to  the  Word  of  God,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  agreeable  to  the  con 
stitution  of  this  Church,  as  they  will  be  answerable  ' :  We,  the  undersigned, 
protest  that  it  is  ultra  vires  of  this  Assembly,  and  contrary  to  the  com 
mission  by  which  its  members  are  appointed  and  authorised  to  meet  and 
transact  its  affairs,  to  alter,  or  modify,  or  compromise  any  of  the  funda 
mental  or  essential  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
or  to  suggest  to  the  Presbyteries  the  consideration  of  any  such  question  :  and 
in  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  any  motion  having  such  alteration, 
modification,  or  compromise  for  its  object  or  effect :  We  protest  for  our 
selves  and  all  who  shall  adhere  to  us,  that  in  the  event  of  any  such  motion 
or  resolution  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  this  Assembly, 
and  even  with  the  ultimate  consent  of  Presbyteries,  we  shall  not  be  bound 
thereby,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  maintain  all  our  rights  and  privileges,  and 
to  adopt  all  competent  means  to  obtain  redress. 

"  James  Begg,  minister ;  Robert  Gault,  minister  ;  James  Cullen, 
minister;  Wm.  Balfour,  minister  ;  Thos.  Smith,  minister  ;  Thos. 
Philip,  elder  ;  John  Laing,  elder ;  James  Spence,  elder  ;  James 
Moir  Porteous,  'minister ;  John  Dick,  elder ;  David  Waters, 
minister ;  Alexander  R.  Church,  elder  ;  James  Gibson,  D.D.  ; 
Andrew  H.  Balfour,  elder  ;  D.  N.  Mackay,  minister ;  James  F. 
Macara,  minister;  John  M'Millan,  elder;  Alex.  Ferguson, 
minister ;  William  Scott,  elder ;  Ranald  Mathieson,  elder ; 
Angus  Mackay,  minister ;  John  Cameron,  elder ;  John  Mac- 
pherson,  minister ;  Alex.  Macmillan,  elder  ;  Alexander  M'Far- 
lane,  elder ;  Donald  Corbet,  minister ;  George  L.  Campbell, 
minister ;  John  Clarke,  minister ;  George  Leith,  elder ;  W. 
Stevenson,  elder ;  William  Moffat,  minister ;  John  Sloane, 
elder ;  Henry  Downie,  elder ;  Adam  Rettie,  minister ;  John 
M'Rae,  minister ;  Thomas  Wharrie,  elder ;  Alex.  Cameron, 
minister ;  John  M'Gowan,  minister ;  John  Russell,  minister  ; 
Murdoch  Mackay,  minister ;  Henry  Torrance,  elder ;  William 
C.  Morton,  elder ;  John  Fleming,  elder ;  Angus  Stewart, 
minister ;  William  Fraser,  minister ;  Samuel  Miller,  minister ; 
William  Geddes,  elder;  Hugh  M'Dougall,  minister;  Hugh 
Martin,  minister  and  elder ;  Donald  M' Master,  minister ;  Alex. 
M'Nab,  elder;  P.  Robertson,  elder;  David  Hay,  elder;  Jasper 
Aitchison,  elder;  William  Dick,  elder;  Adam  White,  minister; 
James  M'Michael,  elder;  Donald  Gray,  minister;  William 
Kidston,  elder ;  D.  M.  Connell,  minister  ;  James  Young,  elder ; 
Charles  M'Kechnie,  elder ;  Alex.  Brown,  minister ;  Laughlan 
Gillan,  elder;  Geo.  Neilson,  elder;  Wm.  Mitchell,  elder;  Neil 
Taylor,  minister;  David  Clow,  elder;  James  Julius  Wood, 
minister  ;  James  Gillies,  minister  ;  James  Galbraith,  elder." 

Dr  CANDLISH  remarked,  after  Dr  Gibson  read  the  letters  "  D.D.,"  which 
were  not  attached  to  other  names  on  the  protest,  that  he  was  a  minister 
as  well. 

Dr  GIBSON  replied — I  am  not  here  as  a  minister,  Sir.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 

Dr  CANDLISH — You  can  add  as  many  names  as  you  like  to  the 
protest. 
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Dr  GIBSON — Accepting  the  statement  of  Dr  Candlish,  the  protest  can 
remain  for  farther  signature  either  by  elders  or  ministers. 

Some  conversation  followed  as  to  what  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
protest  in  the  Assembly  records.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  protest  had  been  lodged,  and  that  it  had  been 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  retentis. 

Dr  CANDLISH  then  rose  amid  great  cheering,  which  was  several  times 
renewed,  to  submit  his  motion  as  follows  : — 

"  The  General  Assembly  have  taken  up  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee 
laid  on  the  table  of  last  Assembly,  and  also  the  supplementary  report  now  sub 
mitted,  with  relative  overtures,  did  and  hereby  do  resolve  to  send  down  said 
reports  to  Presbyteries,  with  a  view  to  their  deliberating  on  the  whole  subject 
to  which  they  relate,  unfettered  by  the  resolutions  of  any  former  Assemblies, 
and  sending  up  to  next  Assembly  the  results  of  their  deliberations.  In  par 
ticular,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  Presbyteries  to  mature  and 
express  their  views  on  the  whole  subject,  or  any  branch  thereof,  the  General 
Assembly  instruct  them  to  give  their  special  attention  to  the  following  point, 
with  a  view  to  send  up  their  opinion  thereon  to  next  General  Assembly,  namely, 
Whether,  apart  from  other  considerations  bearing  upon  the  present  movement, 
there  is  any  objection  in  principle  to  the  formation  of  an  incorporating  union 
among  the  negotiating  Churches,  on  the  footing  or  basis  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  at  present  accepted  by  the  said  Churches. 

"  Further,  the  General  Assembly  declare  that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
principle,  the  entire  question  of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  union  con 
templated,  as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  of  effecting  it,  is  and  must  be  held 
to  be  reserved  ;  inasmuch  as  the  character  and  amount  of  agreement  or  disagree 
ment  in  the  Church  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  ascertained  and  estimated  in  an 
orderly  and  constitutional  way  until  the  results  of  this  remit  to  Presbyteries  are 
known  ;  inasmuch,  also,  as  the  Church  is  bound  to  keep  herself  always  free  to 
be  guided  by  the  leadings  of  God's  providence,  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  His 
Word  and  Spirit,  in  whatever  steps  she  may  have  to  take  from  time  to  time  in 
so  important  a  matter. 

"  The  Assembly  reappoint  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  watch  over  the 
matter,  and  to  confer,  if  they  see  cause,  with  the  committees  appointed  by  the 
other  negotiating  Churches. 

"  Finally,  the  Assembly  renew  the  exhortation  of  last  Assembly  to  office 
bearers  and  people,  that  they  should  abound  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
guidance  and  blessing  in  connection  with  this  important  matter." 

Dr  Candlish,  who  was  somewhat  indistinctly  heard,  said,  I  remember 
the  days  when  protests  were  submitted  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  seen 
a  protest  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)  It  looks  a  singularly  formidable  thing — all  such 
protests  as  those  do — but  I  have  been  nearer  the  door  of  a  jail  before  now 
— (loud  applause) — and  I  have  spoken  under  more  formidable  interdicts, 
and  I  am  not  afraid,  although  I  am  somewhat  older — (laughter  and  ap 
plause)  ; — there  is  still  some  remnant  left  in  me  of  the  spirit  of  that  time. 
(Cheers.)  Most  thankful  I  am  that  this  protest  was  not  followed  up  as 
the  protest  of  1843  was,  and  that  these  benches  are  still  full ;  and  I  hope 
to  be  able,  before  I  close,  to  shew  the  harmlessness  of  my  motion  in  such 
a  way  as  to  satisfy  even  my  friends  that  the  alarm  they  have  raised  is 
altogether  gratuitous.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Shall  I  reciprocate  the 
sentiments  of  Dr  Buchanan  in  regard  to  the  painful  nature  of  controversy 
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in  general,  and  of  this  controversy  in  particular  ?  I  am  fully  convinced 
of  the  painfulness  of  this  controversy,  but  I  am  of  opinion  also  that  some 
times  it  is  necessary  to  clear  up  fully  the  path  of  duty  before  the  Church,  by 
means  of  discussion  and  controversy.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  been  familiar 
with  controversy  since  ever  I  entered  the  Church  ;  I  have  been  familiar 
with  controversy  amongst  ourselves.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  chronic 
controversy,  which  ultimately  became  acute  enough,  between  the  Evan 
gelicals  and  the  Moderates  in  the  Establishment,  who  have  so  suddenly, 
and  with  such  singleness  of  eye,  become  now  to  be  of  opinion  that  patron 
age  is  an  evil.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  remember  the  Moderatorship 
controversy,  and  no  one  who  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption  can 
ever  forget  how  terribly  the  controversy  raged,  and  that  not  for  a  short 
time.  I  should  be  sorry  were  the  controversy  with  us  to  be  so  bitter  as 
the  Disruption  one,  which  appeared  to  be  very  threatening  and  alarming. 
(Applause.)  I  remember  the  college  controversy — good  cause  I  have  to 
remember  it.  It  broke  the  dearest  friendship  I  ever  had  in  the  world, 
though,  thanks  be  to  God,  the  breach  was  healed.  (Applause.)  These 
controversies  were  thought  to  be  serious  at  the  time,  and  looked  very 
alarming,  but  God  in  his  providence  carried  us  through  them,  and  we 
were  not  one  whit  the  worse  for  them  in  the  long  run.  In  one  respect  we 
are  much  better,  and  I  concur  with  Dr  Buchanan  in  thinking  that  that 
may  be  the  Lord's  will  at  present,  especially  if  we  approach  this  discussion 
in  the  spirit  of  calmness  and  moderation,  which  I  earnestly  pray  the  Lord 
we  may.  (Applause.) 

I  am  anxious  to  compress  my  remarks,  because  I  think  it  extremely 
desirable  that  the  motions  should  be  on  the  table  of  the  Assembly  before 
the  adjournment.  I  have  been,  as  you  are  aware,  for  a  considerable  time 
silent  on  this  subject,  partly  owing  to  the  state  of  my  health,  and  other 
circumstances.  We  have  three  hostile  motions  to  dispose  of,  although  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  the  need  of  them.  (Applause.)  The  issue, 
I  think,  turns  upon  my  motion  as  against  Mr  Stuart's.  I  do  not  see  any 
occasion  for  the  other  motions.  The  time  of  the  Assembly  would  be 
greatly  saved,  and  the  end  desired  would  be  far  more  speedily  reached, 
without  them.  (Applause.)  But,  of  course,  I  cannot  dictate  to  the 
Assembly. 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  this  motion,  Dr  Candlish  went  on  to  say — I 
will  make  it  my  first  business  to  explain  the  question  which  we  mean  to 
send  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  and  then  I  shall  beg  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  a  few  observations  upon  the  suitableness  of  sending  down  that 
question  to  the  Presbyteries.  The  first  part  of  the  resolution  is: — "  The 
General  Assembly  having  taken  up  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee  laid 
on  the  table  of  last  Assembly,  and  also  the  supplementary  report  now  sub 
mitted,  with  relative  overtures,  did  and  hereby  do  resolve  to  send  down 
said  reports  to  Presbyteries,  with  a  view  to  their  deliberating  on  the  whole 
subject  to  which  they  relate,  unfettered  by  resolutions  of  any  former 
Assemblies,  and  sending  up  to  next  Assembly  the  results  of  their  de 
liberations."  This  part  of  the  resolution  was  framed  in  order  to  shew  that 
we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  fetter  the  liberty  of  the  Courts  of  the 
Church,  or  to  fetter  their  discussing  the  subject  to  any  extent  they  may 
see  fit.  Still,  however,  we  do  propose  to  send  down  to  them  a  particular 
question  with  reference  to  union. 

I  would  call  attention  to  this  question— namely,  "  Whether,  apart  from 
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other  considerations  bearing  upon  the  present  movement,  there  is  any 
objection,  in  principle,  to  the  formation  of  an  incorporating  union  among 
the  negotiating  Churches,  on  the  footing  or  basis  of  the  Westminster  Con 
fession  of  Faith,  as  at  present  accepted  by  the  said  Churches  ?  "  I  must 
be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this.  Up  till  last  Assembly,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  what  was  uppermost  in  the  eye  of  the  Union  Com 
mittee,  and  of  the  friends  of  the  cause,  was  that  we  might  unite  upon  some 
new  formula,  or  some  footing  or  basis  coming  out  of  our  joint  deliberations. 
It  was  very  natural  that  we  should  take  this  view,  seeing  that  all  the 
colonial  unions  which  were  consummated,  of  which  we  cordially  approve, 
and  which  paved  the  way  to  this  movement,  were  consummated  in  that 
way.  A  new  statement  was  drawn  up  specially  referring  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  but  embracing  other  things,  and  upon  that  state 
ment  the  unions  were  consummated  in  different  parts  of  the  Church.  But 
the  union  to  which  Dr  Buchanan  has  referred  in  America  gave  shape  to 
what,  was  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  already,  namely,  whether  it  was 
expedient  to  attempt  a  new  statement  on  any  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
this  programme  on  which  we  might  unite,  or  whether  it  was  not  better  to 
look  at  the  existing  Standards,  as  accepted  and  received  by  the  several 
Churches,  and  consider  whether  it  would  be  safer  to  consummate  the 
union,  if  it  was  to  be  consummated,  upon  that  footing.  It  is  a  difficult 
and  somewhat  delicate  and  dangerous  thing  to  be  framing  a  new  statement 
upon  any  subject  which  is  already  denned  in  the  Confession.  For  instance, 
I  take  the  question  of  doctrine — the  question  especially  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Atonement.  At  one  time  there  was  an  idea  that  a  more  definite  and 
precise  statement  on  that  subject  might  be  prepared,  in  which  all  the 
Churches  might  signify  their  concurrence.  There  were  those  who  par 
ticularly  disliked  that  procedure.  I  for  one  would  not  personally  submit 
to  any  new  interpretation  adopted  by  the  Church  in  regard  to  her  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  or  any  other  doctrine  at  all.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  have  the  Standards,  as  they  are  upon  these  points,  brought  to 
bear  upon  my  teaching.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  judged  by  them,  and  of 
course  for  the  Church  to  apply  them  to  my  teaching,  and  to  be  judged  by 
them  accordingly.  I  have  more  confidence  in  that  than  if  the  Church 
should  prescribe  to  me  some  new  form  which  I  was  to  sign.  And  then 
upon  this  point  it  is  notorious  that  men  have  different  ways  of  speaking 
and  thinking  on  some  of  the  particulars  connected  with  that  great  doctrine, 
and  with  doctrine  generally.  I  would  wish  to  say  in  passing  that  the  only 
security  which  we  can  have  for  soundness  in  the  faith  in  the  teaching  of 
our  ministers  is  application,  to  their  teaching,  of  the  Standards.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  more  faithful  men  we  have  in  the  Church  trying  to  stem  error, 
the  more  confidence  may  we  have  in  the  result  of  the  trial  being  fair  and 
satisfactory.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  doctrine,  that  I  think  the  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
and  Heformed  Presbyterian  brethren  would  make  the  Church  more  real 
and  sound  in  faith,  and  that  the  number  of  ministers  and  elders  thoroughly 
and  out  and  out  sound  in  the  faith  would  be  calculated  to  give  increased 
security  for  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  (Applause.)  In 
that  view  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  would  consider  our  doctrine 
far  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  united  Church  than  in  the  hands  of  a  divided 
Church — (hear,  hear,) — or  in  the  Churches,  divided  as  they  are.  No  one 
can  deny  that  there  are  some  ministers  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
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— and  I  may  add  too  in  our  own — who  are  allowed  to  make  statements 
that  some  of  us  would  disapprove,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
bringing  of  discipline  to  bear  upon  them  must  be  considered  on  grounds  of 
expediency  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  case  may  stand.  But  I 
have  this  confidence,  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  brethren  of 
the  Churches  with  which  we  are  negotiating,  joined  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  brethren  in  this  Church — indeed,  I  would  say  the  unani 
mity  of  the  brethren  in  all  the  negotiating  Churches,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  men  of  extreme  views,  is  a  better  security  for  soundness  of  faith 
than  any  we  can  have  so  long  as  we  continue  separate.  (Applause.) 

1  would  look  forward  with  great  hope,  with  much  greater  hope  than  I 
can  look  forward  now,  to  the  power  that  would  be  wielded  by  a  united 
Church,  for  sound  Calvinistic  evangelical  views,  against  the  errors  that  are 
rife  and  rampant  amongst  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  look  forward  with 
great  confidence  to  the  issue.  In  this  age  we  need  one  united  phalanx  of 
thoroughly  sound  Christians  to  stem  the  tide  which,  I  grieve  to  say,  is 
setting  in,  not  only  amongst  those  who  profess  no  religion  at  all,  but,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  some  of  the  Churches.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
believe  myself  that  we  would  have  infinitely  better  security  for  the  sound 
ness  of  the  faith  in  a  large  united  Church,  and  much  greater  power  for  the 
stemming  of  the  encroachments  of  error.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  real  question 
we  send  down  is  this — "  Whether,  apart  from  other  considerations  bear 
ing  upon  the  present  movement,  there  is  any  objection  in  principle  to  the 
formation  of  an  incorporating  union  among  the  negotiating  Churches  on  the 
footing  or  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  at  present 
accepted  by  the  said  Churches  ?  Further,  the  General  Assembly  declare 
that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  principle,  the  entire  question  of  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  the  union  contemplated  as  well  as  the  time  and 
manner  of  effecting  it,  is  and  must  be  held  to  be  reserved."  My  motion 
admits  that  even  though  there  were  no  objection  in  respect  of  principle  to 
oar  going  forward  to  the  contemplated  union  there  might  be  considerations 
of  high  Christian  expediency  that  would  require  us  to  halt.  But  my 
motion  objects  to  these  two  questions  of  principle  and  expediency  being 
considered  jointly  together,  mixed  up  with  one  another.  I  want  the 
Presbyteries  of  our  Church  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  Christian 
principles — -in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God.  (Applause.)  Are  we  justified 
in  standing  apart  when  we  are  so  far  agreed  as  it  has  been  proved  that 
we  are  ;  are  we  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  are  we  justified  by  the  Word 
of  God ;  is  there  any  objection  in  point  of  principle  to  our  going  forward 
with  this  union  ?  We  anticipate  the  objection  that  will  be  raised  will 
touch  the  question  of  the  civil  magistracy.  But  let  it  be  observed  that 
this  Assembly  is  not  asked  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  that  question 
at  all.  (Applause.)  I  am  not  asking  the  General  Assembly  to  say 
whether  the  difference  between  us  on  that  point  is  or  is  not  any 
sufficient  objection  to  union  in  point  of  principle.  I  don't  ask  the  Assembly 
to  decide  that  question.  We  shall  not  send  down  the  question  to  Pres 
byteries  with  any  expression  whatever  of  our  own  upon  the  point  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  an  objection  in  principle  that  we  somewhat  differ  in  the  view 
of  the  civil  magistrate's  duty.  In  applying  the  great  principles  we  all 
hold  in  common,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  own 
and  submit  to  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  Word,  in  his  proceedings, 
both  official  and  private.  (Applause.)  Then  that  question,  I  may  observe, 
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however,  we  do  not  ask  this  Assembly  to  decide ;  we  do  not  ask  this 
Assembly  to  say  anything  about  that ;  we  simply  ask  the  General  Assembly 
to  look  at  the  general  position  among  our  friends  upon  the  subject.  They 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difference  does  not  turn  merely  upon 
the  matter  of  civil  establishment  of  religion,  but  is  more  vital  and  more 
deep.  We  want  them  to  say  so.  We  want  them  to  consider  first  whether 
it  is  so,  and  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  so,  we  ask  them  to  say 
so,  and  whether  the  difference  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  form  an  objection 
in  point  of  principle  to  going  on  with  this  union.  (Applause.) 

Now,  mark  the  extreme  advantage  of  having  this  question  looked  at  by 
Presbyteries,  and  disposed  of  so  far  as  their  opinions  go  in  the  first  instance. 
(Applause.)  Mark,  I  say,  the  advantage  of  that.  It  is  this — it  brings 
out  fully  and  clearly,  not  by  any  vote  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  by 
consultation  of  Presbyteries,  and  under  no  previous  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly — such  as  our  resolution  in  18G7.  We  ask  Presbyteries  to 
decide  upon  the  principle,  not  with  the  view  to  our  going  forward  with  the 
union  if  it  should  be  found  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  see  no 
objection  in  point  of  principle,  but  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  fact. 
We  want  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  not  with 
the  view  of  going  on  with  and  consummating  a  union  on  the  ground  that 
we  have  a  mere  majority  as  we  may  suppose,  but  in  order  that  we  may 
ascertain  how  the  fact  lies  with  the  view  to  our  future  guidance.  (Ap 
plause.)  The  reasons  for  our  reserving  all  ulterior  questions  coming 
under  the  motion  is  very  obvious.  We  want  to  know  what  is  the  real 
amount  of  agreement  or  disagreement  which  exists,  and  what  is  the  character 
of  it,  in  order  that  it  may  be  an  element  in  our  future  deliberations,  and 
we  explicitly  say  that,  apart  altogether  from  that  point,  if  we  are  agreed 
upon  that,  there  are  other  considerations  we  can  go  into  following  the 
leadings  of  Divine  Providence.  Well,  Sir,  I  have  always  been  one  of  those 
who  desire  that  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion — indeed  I  may  say 
any  inconsiderable  difference  of  opinion — upon  the  point  of  principle  would 
seem  to  be  a  reason  for  halting  and  being  extremely  anxious  ;  but  I  cannot 
go  so  far  as  absolutely  to  say  I  would  not  be  an  advocate  for  the  union  if 
it  occasioned  even  the  loss  of  one  or  two  dear  friends.  (Applause.)  I 
cannot  go  so  far  as  that,  and  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  in  that  case 
I  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  vast  number  of  dear  friends  on  the  other  side. 
(Applause.)  If  this  matter  is  pressed  so  far  as  to  make  men  feel  that  we 
insist  upon  the  recognition  of  the  lawfulness  of  civil  establishments  of 
religion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  as  being  essential  to  office  in 
this  Church — if  that  shall  come  to  be  the  mind  of  this  Church,  or  a 
majority  of  the  Church,  and  if  union  is  arrested  upon  that  ground,  why, 
then,  I  agree  with  Dr  Buchanan — and  I  speak  from  pretty  extensive 
personal  knowledge  of  the  younger  ministers  and  office-bearers  of  our 
Church — that  they  will  not  consent  to  be  members  of  a  Church  that  takes 
up  that  position.  (Loud  applause.)  More  than  that,  Sir,  I  myself, 
strongly  as  I  hold  still  the  principle  of  the  lawfulness,  and  in  some  cases 
the  propriety  of  civil  establishments  of  religion,  I  would  have  very  great 
hesitation  indeed  in  continuing  to  belong  to  a  Church  which  at  this  time 
of  day  made  that  a  term  of  communion.  (Prolonged  applause.)  It  is  all 
very  easy  to  lay  a  protest  upon  the  table,  and  tell  us  what  the  end  of 
the  Church  is  to  be,  anticipating  a  disruption.  I  say  that  is  anticipating 
the  future  in  a  way  in  which  men  have  no  right  to  anticipate  it ;  it  is 
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forestalling  the  providence  of  God,  and  it  is  hindering  the  discussion  of  a 
great  question  being  carried  on  in  the  pure  and  simple  light  of  the  Divine 
Word.  (Applause.)  I  say  our  brethren  have  erred  grievously — I  say 
they  have  erred  against  our  consciences — I  say  they  have  erred  against 
the  Divine  Word — ("  No,  no,"  and  hear,  hear) — in  compelling  us  to 
discuss  this  great  question  under  the  threat  of  disruption.  (Applause.) 
I  say  that  I  am  not  entitled  to  look  at  that  element  at  all ;  I  am  not 
entitled,  I  must  just  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Word, 
make  up  my  own  mind  in  point  of  principle,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  I 
say  it  is  time  to  consider  all  other  questions,  and  all  other  risks,  and  all 
views  of  expediency  and  propriety  that  can  be  adduced.  (Loud  applause.) 
After  the  Presbyteries  make  up  their  mind  on  the  point  of  principle — 
not  on  any  unbrotherly  warning  given  beforehand — but  make  up  their  mind 
frankly  and  freely  on  the  question  of  principle,  then  we  are  free  to  look  at 
other  matters,  but  not  till  then.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  man  in  this  House 
has  a  right  to  compel  a  man  to  consider  any  question  of  this  sort,  or  any 
other  question,  until  this  question  of  principle  is  decided.  Further  than 
that,  I  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  saying  that  I  would  respect  the  opinion  of 
a  very  considerable  minority,  always  with  the  reservation  that  I  won't  run 
the  risk  of  a  disruption  at  the  right  hand,  that  may  be  very  large,  that  I 
may  prevent  a  disruption  at  the  left  hand.  I  may  also  say  that  I  think 
we  will  be  in  a  condition  to  consider  the  matter  of  any  concession  that  may 
be  made  to  the  disapproval  of  the  minority,  without  any  great  risk  of  even 
the  youngest  of  our  brethren  running  away  from  us  in  the  meantime. 

Well,  that  is  the  substance  of  my  motion.  We  send  down  to  Presb}'- 
teries,  without  any  opinion  of  our  own — without  even  repeating  or  venturing 
to  adhere  to  what  we  did  in  1867 — the  merit  of  which  I  do  not  now  enter 
upon — we  send  down  to  Presbyteries  the  question  in  this  very  simple  form 
— Whether  there  is  any  objection  in  point  of  principle  to  the  union  going 
forward,  and  especially,  any  objection  in  principle  as  touching  the  doctrine 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  which  is  the  only  doctrine  referred  to  in  Mr  Moody 
Stuart's  motion?  I  do  hope  that  this  will  be  attended  to  in  the  discussion 
that  follows.  I  do  hope  that  the  precise  nature  of  what  is  proposed  will 
be  kept  in  view.  We  do  not  bar  Presbyteries — far  from  it — we  do  not  bar 
them  from  looking  at  the  whole  question  in  all  the  lights  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed,  and  they  may  send  up  their  opinion  on  the  point  of  expediency  or 
propriety,  or  anything  else  they  choose ;  but  we  do  wish  them  to  isolate 
for  our  guidance  this  one  question — "  Is  the  objection  one  of  principle  ? 
Tell  us  that ;  and  we  don't  hinder  you,  the  Presbyteries,  from  going  as 
far  as  you  like  in  submitting  to  us  any  other  consideration  that  may  occur 
to  you  bearing  on  the  question,  Shall  we  go  on  or  not?"  (Applause.) 
I  myself  can  scarcely  expect  to  see  the  issue  of  this  movement,  and  I,  like 
Dr  Buchanan,  am  perfectly  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Divine  Providence 
if  it  shall  appear  that  He  intends  to  chastise  us  by  longer  waiting. 
Ardently  as  I  long  for  the  healing  of  the  breaches  of  our  historical  Church 
of  Scotland,  I  am  quite  prepared  for  years  of  waiting  if  it  shall  in  any 
degree  tend  to  make  the  consummation,  when  it  comes,  more  cordial,  more 
intelligent,  more  loving. 

But  I  feel  that  I  am  not  in  a  position,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  in  a 
position,  to  consider  whether  there  should  be  delay  or  not,  until  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  in  point  of  principle 
is  ascertained  in  a  constitutional  way — (applause) — and  it  cannot  be 
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ascertained  in  a  constitutional  way  otherwise  than  by  asking  Presbyteries 
to  say  if  they  have  any  objection  in  point  of  principle.  (Applause.)  To 
discuss  all  sorts  of  questions  without  isolating  the  point  of  principle,  and 
giving  an  opinion  upon  that  point,  is  only  fitted  hopelessly  to  prolong  the 
wrangling  in  which  we  are  engaged.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  year  spent  in  that 
way  would  not  be  fitted  to  extricate  this  great  question  from  the  confusion 
into  which  it  has  gone — a  year  spent  in  that  way  would  make  confusion 
worse  confounded — a  year  spent  in  that  way  may  load  our  table  with 
vague,  indefinite  deliverances  of  Presbyteries  that  would  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  path  of  duty  then  before  us.  I  deprecate  that.  I  feel 
sure  that  a  year  spent  in  that  way  would  not  simply  be  a  year  wasted,  but 
a  year  fitted  to  embitter,  I  should  say,  all  the  present  feelings  that  have 
been  engendered — to  create  more  misunderstandings — to  complicate  the 
matter  more — and  to  throw  the  Church  into  a  perfect  maze  and  labyrinth, 
out  of  which  it  would  take  years  to  clear  us.  Whereas,  by  simply  follow 
ing  what  seems  to  be  the  natural  order — by  simply  adhering  to  what  is 
the  perfectly  constitutional  and  safe  course — by  simply  asking  Presbyteries, 
not  to  abstain  from  further  giving  their  opinion  on  other  topics  if  they 
choose,  but  to  give  us  their  opinion  separately  on  the  point  of  principle — 
we  at  once  put  the  General  Assembly  in  a  position  to  know  really  bow  the 
case  stands — in  a  position  then  fairly  to  look  at  all  these  other  views — in 
a  position  fairly  to  settle  the  question,  "  Had  we  not  better  pause  ?"  We 
can  settle  it  in  no  other  way  than  that.  We  cannot  settle  it  in  the  way 
proposed  by  Mr  Moody  Stuart.  We  cannot  settle  it  in  Mr  Campbell's 
way.  It  is  quite  impossible.  We  must  have  before  us  the  views  of 
Presbyteries  on  the  point  of  principle,  as  distinct  from  all  other  considera 
tions,  before  we  can  even  settle  among  ourselves  whether  we  are  to  pro 
ceed  or  to  pause.  (Applause.) 

Sir,  in  that  view  I  think  I  have  already  sufficiently  demonstrated  the 
suitableness  of  my  motion  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  position  which  this 
Church  now  occupies.  I  cannot  contemplate  this  Church  leaving  this 
great  question  at  this  present  stage.  I  would  far  rather  that  these  nego 
tiations  had  been  broken  up  at  a  previous  stage  than  ask  the  Assembly 
to  interrupt  the  negotiations  just  as  the  matter  stands  now.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If  you  do  that,  I  don't  think  you  would  be  keeping  faith  with  those — 
(hear,  hear) — who  have  been  negotiating  with  us.  (Applause.)  They 
have  shewn  no  backwardness,  no  reluctance — they  have  acted,  I  will  say, 
in  a  most  straightforward  and  honourable  way  towards  us.  (Applause.) 
I  admire  the  tone  and  spirit  of  their  discussions.  (Applause.)  I  envy 
them  the  possession  of  men  who  can  speak  as  the  members  of  the  late 
Synod  spoke  upon  this  topic.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  it  would  be  indeed 
unkind,  unbrotherly,  if  we  were  at  this  stage,  and  before  we  have  settled 
amongst  ourselves  whether  there  is  any  serious  obstacle  in  point  of  principle 
or  not,  in  a  constitutional  manner — if  we  were  simply  to  pause  and  say, 
"  We  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it."  And,  Sir,  it  will  put  our  Church 
in  a  miserably  false  position.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  agree  with  Dr  Buchanan 
in  thinking  if  this  negotiation  breaks  down  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
will  see  another.  If  this  negotiation  breaks  down  after  ascertaining  the 
mind  of  the  Church  upon  the  point  of  principle  first,  and  then  upon  the 
point  of  expediency — if  it  should  break  down  then,  it  would  break  down  in 
a  creditable  and  honourable  way — (hear,  hear) — in  a  way  we  could  set  our 
face  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  could  then  go  to  our  friends  and  brethren 
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and  say — "  We  have  done  all  we  could  to  ascertain  exactly  the  mind  and 
feeling  of  our  Church  in  a  constitutional  manner  upon  this  proposed 
union.  We  have  ascertained  that  there  are  risks  of  great  evils  among 
ourselves — great  heart-burnings  and  divisions  and  disasters.  We  cannot 
prosecute  this  union  any  farther.  We  tell  you  that.  We  regret  it,  but 
we  tell  you  that."  That  would  be  honourable,  that  would  be  Christian, 
that  would  be  brotherly.  But  to  tell  them  that  now,  at  this  stage  ;  to  tell 
them  after  we  have  allowed  a  year  of  prayer  upon  the  subject,  refusing 
even  to  wait  for  the  answer  to  prayer  in  the  use  of  means — (hear,  hear) — 
for  there  is  no  waiting  for  an  answer  to  prayer  except  in  the  use  of  means, 
and  the  means  are  consulting  Presbyteries  upon  this  point.  (Loud  ap 
plause.)  We  will  get  the  desired  answer  to  prayer,  I  believe,  when  we 
begin  to  use  the  appropriate  means.  For  any  man  to  pretend  to  say  that 
we  have  or  have  not  got  it  now  is  presumption,  to  my  mind.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  say  the  answer  to  prayer  in  any  case  is  never  got  except  in  the 
use  of  means.  Let  us  use  the  means.  We  are  using  them  in  the  most 
delicate,  tender  way  possible.  We  are  wounding  no  man's  conscience ; 
we  are  going  against  no  man's  conviction  when  we  are  simply  asking 
all  the  members  of  our  Presbyteries  to  tell  us  what  they  think  upon 
this  point  of  principle.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  harm  are  we  doing  to  any 
man  ?  what  injustice  are  we  doing  to  the  extremest  man  opposed  to  us  ? 
what  yoke  are  we  laying,  or  what  burden  are  we  putting  upon  his  con 
science,  when  we  are  asking  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  in 
expectation  of  an  answer  to  prayer,  to  consider  this  great  subject  in  the 
light  of  principle  and  the  Divine  Word — to  consider  it,  if  they  like,  in 
other  lights  too  ;  but  to  look  at  it  in  that  light,  and  to  give  us  materials 
to  determine  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  do.  (Cheers.)  Can  any 
man  say,  will  our  friends  pretend  to  say,  that  we  have  got  an  answer  to 
prayer,  or  not  got  it,  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can  here  and  now,  without 
using  appropriate  means,  determine  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  to  do  ? 
I  say  no,  Sir.  (Cheers.)  I  say  it  is  a  mockery  and  insult  upon  the  year 
of  prayer  not  to  go  forward  in  the  use  of  appropriate  means.  (Loud 
cheers.) 

Further,  however,  I  contend  that  my  motion  is  the  only  motion  proper 
to  the  position  in  which,  as  a  Church,  we  are  placed.  I  do  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  other  motions  upon  the  table.  I  may  notice,  in  a  sentence,  the 
motion  of  my  beloved  friend  Mr  Moody  Stuart.  May  I  venture  to  throw 
out  a  hope  that,  before  this  discussion  closes,  that  offensive  expression 
about  our  United  Presbyterian  friends  will  be  modified  or  removed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  say  that  in  the  interests  of  our  side,  if  there  must 
be  sides ;  for  the  worse  the  motion  is  on  the  other  side,  the  better  for  us. 
But  I  do  hope  that,  for  their  osvn  sakes,  and  out  of  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  brethren  who,  as  Dr  Cairns  shews  in  his  letter  to-day,  are  deeply 
grieved  and  vexed,  and  consider  themselves  to  be  insulted — (hear,  hear) 
— I  do  hope,  out  of  deference  to  their  brethren  and  ourselves — for  the 
United  Presbyterians  are  their  brethren,  as  much  beloved  by  them  as  by 
us — out  of  regard  to  them,  and  out  of  regard  to  their  own  position,  I  trust 
they  will  somewhat  modify  that  statement  before  the  discussion  is  over. 
(Applause.) 

1  need  not  go  into  detail  on  the  motions  before  the  Assembly.  I  sim 
ply  refer  to  the  practical  result  of  Mr  Moody  Stuart's,  which  is,  first,  that 
we  take  no  action  on  the  report  for  the  present ;  that  means  no  action  at 
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all  of  course — take  no  action  and  suspend  negotiations.  That  is  the  first 
thing  ;  but  it  is  not  simply  that  we  are  to  take  no  action  and  suspend 
negotiations,  for  our  brethren  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  think 
there  is  a  sting  in  it,  and  they  tell  us  that  they  feel  it  deeply.  We  are  not 
merely  to  suspend  negotiations,  but  we  are  to  do  so  with  an  imputation 
upon  them  which  they  repudiate ;  and  an  imputation  couched  in  a  form 
which  they  feel  to  be  deeply  grievous.  (Applause.)  That  is  what  they 
feel,  but  at  all  events  apart  from  that — it  may  be  essential  to  our  friends' 
argument ;  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  do  not  know  ;  but  apart  from  that,  we 
are  first  to  suspend  negotiations  and  take  no  action,  and  then  a  committee 
is  to  be  appointed  of  "  brethren  holding  different  views  upon  the  proposed 
union,  to  endeavour  in  connection  with  this  subject  to  restore  the  harmony 
of  this  Church."  Moderator,  that  won't  restore  the  harmony  of  the 
Church,  but  my  motion  will.  (Applause.)  That  has  no  tendency  to 
restore  the  harmony  of  our  Church,  asking  us  to  come  and  meet  together 
here  from  time  to  time  and  talk  about — dare  I  venture  to  say  it — no  I 
won't.  ("  No  no.")  Is  that  likely  to  restore  harmony  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  my  motion  is  a  motion  that  directly  tends  to  restore  harmony,  for 
it  puts  us  in  the  possession  of  materials  that  will  tend  to  restore  harmony, 
shewing  us  the  utmost  possible  step  that  can  be  taken.  After  ascertain 
ing,  according  to  my  motion,  how  the  matter  stands  as  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  then  I  do  not  despair  of  harmony  ;  I  do  not  despair  of  our 
coming  to  one.  Then  we  may  come  to  stop  all  negotiations,  if  it  seemed 
to  us  to  be  the  mind  of  the  Church  at  large,  but  not  till  then  ;  and  it  is 
utterly  useless  to  talk  about  restoring  harmony  until  the  mind  of  the 
Church  is  ascertained.  Then  does  any  man  think  that  if  we  suspend 
negotiations  and  take  no  action  there  will  be  peace  in  the  Church  on  that 
point  ? — that  there  will  be  no  discussions  on  the  subject — discussions  on 
vague  questions — discussions  raised  for  no  end — discussions  raised  with  no 
practical  result  in  view — discussions  that  can  only  be  occasions  of  vague 
and  indefinite  misunderstanding  and  recriminations.  I  think  we  can  only 
restore  confidence  and  harmony  in  the  way  proposed  in  my  motion.  Mr 
Moody  Stuart's  motion  further  says  that  it  is  to  be  left  open — left  under 
stood  that  while  this  committee  is  sitting  up  here  from  time  to  time  talking 
about  union  and  harmony,  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  are  to  be  left  open 
to  take  action  therein  if  it  should  seem  expedient.  What  does  that  mean  ? 
(Laughter.)  What  do  our  friends  mean  ?  Do  they  mean  to  say  simply 
that  it  will  be  as  open  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  of  the  Church  to 
talk  on  the  subject  of  union  if  their  motion  is  carried  as  before  1863 — as 
before  negotiations  began  ?  Is  that  their  meaning  ?  Why,  that  is  a  paltry 
truism — (hear,  hear) — moreover,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  Presbyteries  to 
tell  them  that.  And  if  they  mean  more  than  that,  will  they  tell  us  what 
they  mean?  To  say  merely  that  it  will  then  be  open  to  the  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  to  take  action  therein  if  it  seems  expedient — if  that  means 
merely  that  they  are  as  free  to  do  so  if  this  motion  is  carried  as  they  were 
before  negotiations  began,  I  repeat  that  is  telling  them  a  paltry  truism, 
and  an  offensive  telling  of  it.  (Applause.)  And  if  they  mean  more,  what 
is  it  they  mean  ?  They  must  mean  that  the  subject  is  formally  before  the 
Church.  They  must  mean  that  the  subject  is  still  remitted  to  the  Church, 
and  remitted  to  the  Church  in  the  vaguest  possible  form,  without  guidance, 
without  a  hint  as  to  what  the  Church  is  to  decide. 

I  have  detained  you,  I  fear,  already  too  long.     (Applause.)     I  shall 
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close  by  stating  my  own  view  upon  this  subject.     I  have  never  looked  at 
this  question  in  the  light  of  expediency,  or  of  the  advantages  which  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  union,  although,  of  course,  I  am  not  blind  to  the 
prospect  of  these  advantages.     But  for  my  part  I  have  always  from  the 
first  looked  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God.     Unless 
satisfied  that  I  was  compelled  by  the  Divine  Word  and  Spirit  to  go  for 
ward,   and  that  I  had   no   alternative,  I  would  not  have  gone  forward. 
(Applause.)     So  we   were  guided  in  former  days  during  our  long  and 
arduous  struggle.      "  He  led  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  knew  not."    At 
every  step  we  took,  we  took  the  course  of  following  the  Divine  Word,  and 
so  in  regard  to  this  union  I  have  the  same  to  say — that  much  as  I  love 
union,  much  as  I  delight  in  union,  and  hope  for  it,  I  have  always  been  in 
the  attitude  of  saying,   "  I  cannot  help  taking  this  step;  I  cannot  help 
agreeing  with  the  proposal  coming  from  the  brethren  in  1863  ;  I  cannot 
help  continuing  the  negotiations  until  now  ;  I  cannot  help  taking  all  the 
steps  I  have  taken  ;  I  cannot,  so  far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  help  urging 
the  Church  to  take  all  the  steps  needful  for  bringing  these  negotiations  to 
a  graceful,  a  Christian,  and  a  constitutional  termination."     (Applause.) 
There  is  only  one  other  remark  that  I  wish  to  make,  and  it  is  this — that 
I,  without  fear,   without  hesitation,  apply  the  question  of  union  in  the 
Church  visible  here  below  to  the  principles  that  are  indicated  in  the  "Word 
of  God  as  applicable  to  the  Church   considered  in  its  spiritual   aspect. 
(Hear,  hear.)     The  closing  verses  of  the  17th  of  John,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  exhorting  to  union,  all  that  is  in  the  Bible  bearing  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  reunion  of  Ephraim  and  Judah — all  that  is  applicable  in  a 
spiritual  sense  to  the  Church  viewed  in  its  spiritual  aspect,  I  believe  is 
applicable  to  the  Church  as  organised  on  earth.     I  say,  Sir,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  principle,  we  could  not  have  answered  our  friends  of  old  in 
the  Establishment  and  our  friends  over  the   way — the   Evangelicals  in 
England — when  they  told  us   "  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,   no 
doubt,  but  He  is  the  Head  of  the  Church  viewed  in  its  invisible  aspect,  in 
its  spiritual  aspect."     I  said,   "  No  no ;  the  very  principles  which  are 
laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God  as  applicable  to  Christ's  headship  over 
Christian  men  and  over  the  true  Church,  the  spiritual  Church,  are  the 
principles  by  which  I  am  bound  to  organise  and  govern  any  branch  of  the 
visible  Church.     (Applause.)     And,  therefore,  I  have  no  sympathy  what 
ever  with  any  of  our  friends  who  ride  on  the  high  spiritual  ground — 
(applause) — that  these  texts  are  only  to  be  applied  to  the  Church  viewed 
as  spiritual,  and  to  the  spiritual  mystical  union  of  believers  with  the  Lord 
Jesus.     (Applause.)     I  should  say  that  they  are  applicable  in  the  highest 
sense — in  the  only  true  sense,  I  candidly  admit  that  they  are  only  appli 
cable  to  the  Church,  viewed  as  embracing  all  the  elect,  all  the  saved.   We 
cannot,  of  course,  realise  as  much  in  the  Church  viewed  as  organised  on 
earth  as  the  Lord  Himself  realises  in  the  Church  spiritual.     But  that  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  we  should  not  venture  to  treat  what  is  Christ's 
Church — as  truly  His  Church  as  the  Church  of  the  elect — I  mean  as  the 
Church  organised  visibly  on  earth.     We  ought  to  treat  it  as  much  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  the  circumstances  will  admit,  precisely  as  we  would  treat 
the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  heaven.     (Cheers.)     Sir,  we  are 
bound  to  look  at  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  Lord's  Word — in  the 
light  of  all  those  passages  in  their  highest  and  best  fulfilment  as  in  the 
communion  of  saints.     But,  I  say,  the  principle  embodied  in  them  we  are 
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bound  to  apply  in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct  in  the  Church  visible  on 
earth.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 

Lord  DALHOUSIE  seconded  the  motion.  With  a  view  to  saving  time 
and  allowing  all  the  motions  to  be  brought  before  that  sitting  of  the  House, 
he  refrained  then  from  making  any  remarks,  reserving  the  right  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr  MOODY  STUART  rose  to  submit  his  motion  when 

Sir  H.  MONCREIFF  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  standing 
order  which  required  that  no  speech  should  be  read  except  the  speech  of 
some-  one  introducing  an  important  question.  He  understood  that  Dr 
Buchanan  had  introduced  the  question  under  consideration.  (Cries  of 
"  No,  no,"  and  "  Hear,  hear.") 

Dr  CANDLISH  moved  the  suspension  of  the  standing  order. 

Dr  BEGG,  in  seconding,  remarked  that  there  should  be  a  better  under 
standing  of  the  nature  of  this  standing  order. 

The  standing  order  having  been  suspended, 

Mr  MOODY  STUAET  proceeded  to  speak  in  support  of  his  motion,  which 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Assembly  record  their  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Union,  and  especially 
to  the  convener,  for  their  now  completed  labours.  But  inasmuch  as  the  harmony 
of  this  Church,  which  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  entertaining  any  pro 
posal  for  union  with  other  Churches,  has  been  most  seriously  disturbed  by 
difference  of  conviction  in  connection  with  the  negotiations  for  union  ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  does  not  contain  adequate  materials 
for  judgment  on  this  great  question,  its  terms  being  now  interpreted  in  the 
most  widely  different  senses,  while  many  members  of  this  Assembly  are  not 
satisfied  with  its  treatment  of  important  doctrinal  and  practical  matters :  And 
considering,  further,  that  it  now  clearly  appears  that  under  the  present  formula 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  the  Standards  are  accepted  in  such  a  sense 
as  to  allow  the  widest  range  of  view,  even  to  the  denial  of  the  duty  of  the 
national  recognition  of  Christ ;  and  that  therefore  the  denial  of  this  cardinal 
doctrine  of  Scripture  would  be  equally  allowed  in  the  proposed  United  Church, 
a  result  which,  if  foreseen,  would  have  prevented  the  negotiations  for  union 
being  entered  on  by  this  Church  :  The  Assembly  resolve  to  take  no  action  on  the 
Report  for  the  present,  to  suspend  the  negotiations  with  the  other  Churches,  and 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  brethren  holding  different  views  on  the  proposed 
union,  to  endeavour,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  restore  the  harmony 
of  this  Church ;  it  being  understood  that  the  whole  question  is  now  before 
the  Church,  and  that  it  is  open  to  any  Presbyteries  or  Synods  to  take 
action  therein  if  it  seem  expedient.  The  Assembly  at  the  same  time  express 
their  cordial  desire  that  friendly  relations  should  be  cultivated  with  other 
Churches,  and  co-operation  with  them  in  all  good  works,  to  the  glory  of 
their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  common 
country." 

In  supporting  the  motion,  Mr  Moody  Stuart  said — The  cycle  of  seven 
years,  referred  to  by  Dr  Buchanan  in  his  opening  address  this  morning, 
has  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  our  Church.  In  May  1863,  the 
honoured  Convener  of  our  Union  Committee,  to  whom  this  Church  has 
been  so  long  and  is  so  deeply  indebted,  introduced  this  great  subject  of  union 
with  these  amongst  other  words  of  wisdom  :  "  We  have  been  like  two 
trains  running  on  different  lines.  If  we  are  to  come  together,  we  must 
not  approach  the  point  of  junction  at  too  great  a  speed ;  we  must  glide 
into  the  union  station  so  gently,  that  when  we  meet  and  touch,  no  shock 
shall  be  felt,  and  not  even  the  most  timorous  passenger  shall  be  disturbed 
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in  his  seat."  And  now  in  May  1870  an  esteemed  brother,  a  member  of 
the  Union  Committee,  who  should  know  the  mind  of  his  brethren,  has 
just  delivered  a  public  lecture  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  says — "  To  the 
eye  of  sense  there  may  seem  to  be  formidable  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
we  are  threatened  in  some  quarters  of  our  own  Church  with  division 
amongst  ourselves,  and  even  with  appeals  to  civil  courts.  But  let  none 
of  these  things  move  us  ;  let  us  not  be  scared  by  difficulties  or  frightened 
by  consequences.  Let  us  simply  seek  to  know  what  the  Lord  would  have 
us  to  do,  and  let  us  resolve  to  do  it  at  all  hazards,  leaving  results  to  Him." 
Seven  years  ago  we  were  invited  quietly  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  gentlest 
gliding  into  union  ;  and  now  we  are  warned  to  prepare  for  the  probable 
shock  of  being  driven  into  it  at  all  hazards.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.")  The 
union  of  the  divided  Church  of  Christ,  its  actual,  visible  formation  into 
one,  is  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  all  true  Churches,  and  of  all  their 
members  ;  all  longing  for  the  day  when  throughout  the  world  there  shall 
be  one  Lord,  and  His  name  one.  But  one  great  question  between  us  is, 
whether  this  grand  union  of  all  true  Churches  will  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  the  special  limited  union  now  proposed ;  and  another  question  is, 
whether  the  great  doctrine  of  union  between  Church  and  State  ought  to  be 
given  up  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate,  partial  union  of  Churches.  Taking 
this  last  first,  the  distinction  between  Church  and  State  is  divine ;  but  the 
disunion  of  Church  and  State  is  human  and  earthly,  and  would  be  dearly 
bought  by  a  union  of  Churches.  It  divides  Christ,  in  whom  it  is  the 
Father's  will  that  He  "  should  gather  together  all  things  in  one,  both 
which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in  Him."  It  owns  the 
gathering  of  heavenly  things  in  Christ,  but  denies  the  gathering  together 
in  Him  of  all  things  on  earth.  It  splits  man  into  two  ;  man  in  his  church 
capacity,  and  man  in  his  national  capacity.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  has  lately  come  to  be  strangely  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  a  third 
party.  It  would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  we  speak  of  the  duty  of  a  third 
party  when  we  declare  that  "  man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God."  The 
duty  of  the  State  toward  God  and  the  Church  is  the  duty  of  man  in  his 
collective  and  public  capacity  toward  the  God  of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land, 
and  toward  the  Bride  of  His  only  Son.  (Applause.) 

But  it  has  been  argued  by  leading  members  of  our  Church,  it  was 
referred  to  by  Dr  Buchanan  to-day,  and  was  more  largely  stated  by  my 
esteemed  friend  Dr  Kainy,  that  union  between  Church  and  State  need  not 
be  greatly  desired  ;  because  in  past  history  it  has  rarely  been  either  pure 
or  salutary,  and  when  becoming  really  pure,  has  not  been  suffered  to  abide. 
And  does  our  learned  Professor  of  Church  History,  in  employing  this 
argument  for  Church  union,  and  against  union  with  the  State,  mean  to 
imply  that  the  union  of  the  Church  has,  in  past  history,  been  purer  and 
more  profitable  than  the  union  of  Church  and  State  ?  On  any  other 
supposition  his  argument  has  no  force.  But  except  in  Bible  times,  when 
we  have  Church  and  State  united  in  holy  bjonds  under  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Churches  dwelling  in  unity  under  the  New,  is  it  not  notorious  that 
the  past  union  of  the  professedly  Christian  Church  has  been  fruitful  of 
evils  tenfold  greater  than  ever  flowed  from  the  most  corrupt  union  of 
Church  and  State  ?  Did  not  the  Church,  in  the  days  of  her  triumphant 
unity  throughout  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  manacle  the  intellect, 
debase  the  spirit,  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  till  holy  men  rose 
in  Divine  strength,  and  at  once  snapped  their  own  fetters  and  broke  the 
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one  Church  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel  ?  If  we  are  to  be  deterred  from 
holding  the  doctrine  and  aiming  at  the  fact  of  union  between  Church  and 
State  by  the  failures  of  history,  there  is  ten  times  more  to  deter  us  from 
seeking  the  union  of  the  divided  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  year  or  two 
before  Luther's  famous  protest  against  indulgences,  it  was  proclaimed 
aloud  in  the  Council  at  Rome,  that  throughout  the  bounds  of  Western 
Christendom  the  unity  of  the  Church  was  complete,  and  all  dissension 
everywhere  hushed  into  silence  :  "  Jam  nemo  reclamat,  nullus  obsistit ;  " 
and  that  Council  issued  this  decree — "  We  declare,  define,  and  pronounce, 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  every  human  being  that  he  be  subject 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff."  Such  is  the  greatest  amount  of  union  hitherto 
attained  on  earth  by  the  Church  ;  and  if  failure  in  the  purity  of  past  union 
of  Church  and  State  is  any  argument  against  striving  for  it  in  the  future, 
then  there  is  a  far  louder  voice  warning  us  to  give  up  all  our  aims  at  union 
of  Churches,  by  the  beacon  of  the  deadly  fruit  of  such  union  in  the  ages 
that  are  past.  But  notwithstanding  past  failure,  we  earnestly  aim  at, 
hope  for,  and  believe  in  the  future  true  and  spiritual  union  of  all  the 
Churches  of  Christ ;  and  equally,  notwithstanding  past  failure,  we  earnestly 
aim  at,  hope  for,  and  believe  in  the  future,  holy,  prosperous,  and  abiding 
union  of  Church  and  State.  Believing  in  both  from  the  Word  of  God,  we 
have  no  liberty  to  put  either  on  the  shelf  even  for  a  generation.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

But  union  of  Church  and  State  is  said  to  be  impracticable  if  it  be 
desirable.  And  is  the  union  of  Churches  more  attainable  than  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  ?  If  we  yield  everything  as  in  the  present  case  we 
propose  to  do,  there  can  be  nothing  easier  than  to  unite  with  any  Church ; 
and  if  we  yield  everything,  we  may  also  unite  with  any  State.  But  in  our 
present  negotiations  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  unite  and  retain  even  a 
remnant  of  our  own  principles.  If  I  understand  the  present  motion,  it  is 
a  proposal  for  union  by  our  becoming  United  Presbyterians  ;  not  by 
becoming  Voluntaries,  for  that  would  be  more  than  they  are  themselves ; 
but  by  adopting  a  formula  consistent  with  their  formula,  and  giving  up  all 
that  is  distinctive  of  us,  while  on  their  part  they  yield  not  one  tittle  that  is 
at  present  distinctive  of  them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  We  began  with 
yielding  endowment,  and  we  could  not  unite  on  that;  next,  we  yielded  estab 
lishment,  and  we  cannot  unite  on  that ;  and  now,  for  the  sake  of  union,  we 
must  accept  a  formula  which,  as  it  is  interpreted,  leaves  open  the  whole 
duty  of  nations  to  God  and  the  Church.  (Applause.)  So  hard  have  we 
found  union  to  be,  and  so  fatal  a  price  do  we  now  propose  to  pay  for  it. 
Yet  this  is  merely  the  union  of  two  branches  of  the  Calvinistic  and  Presby 
terian  Church.  A  real  union  of  the  divided  Churches  would  embrace 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Congregationalist,  and  Baptist ;  such  a  union 
is  quite  as  remote  as  the  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  ;  and  the 
same  blessed  day  that  unites  these  four  Churches  in  one  will,  we  doubt 
not,  unite  Church  and  State  in  an  alliance  founded  in  truth  and  love,  and 
fall  of  the  Divine  blessing.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  hastily  found  on  the 
supposition  that  a  State  alliance  is  in  itself  impracticable,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  form  a  Church  alliance  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  im 
possible.  This  planting  deep  in  our  proposed  union  a  subtle  seed  of 
lasting  disunion ;  for  it  is  the  self-same  bitter  seed  of  discord  that  severs 
man  from  man,  and  Church  from  Church,  which  severs  likewise  the 
Church  from  the  State.  By  all  means  let  us  unite  with  other  Churches, 
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but  let  us  beware  of  pressing  an  immediate  union  on  such  a  footing  as  will 
preclude  our  share  in  that  final  union  of  Church  and  State  which  will  form 
no  mean  part  of  the  united  Church's  honour,  influence,  and  joy  in  that 
day  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  whole  earth  ;  because  "  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ."  (Applause.) 

But,  further,  the  same  principle  of  disunion  which  severs  the  Church 
from  the  State  is  a  seed  of  sectarianism  in  the  Church  herself.  The  Volun 
taryism  which  disintegrates  Church  and  State  is  at  the  same  time  a  disin 
tegration  of  the  Church.  The  doctrine  of  disunion  between  Church  and 
State  is  in  its  roots  a  sectarian  doctrine  ;  the  Church  that  holds  it  is  essen 
tially  and  radically  a  sect ;  it  claims  to  be  a  sect,  and  no  more  ;  it  desires 
to  be  tolerated,  or  at  most  encouraged,  only  as  a  sect.  Many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  kingdom  are  members  and  ministers  of  Voluntary  Churches  ; 
but  Voluntaryism  itself,  even  in  its  milder  forms,  is  the  meagrest  concep 
tion  of  a  Church  which  it  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man  to  frame.  It  is 
not  the  fruit  of  persecution,  because  under  suffering  the  Church  looks 
forward  to  the  glorious  future  when  "  kings  shall  kiss  the  Son  ; "  it  is  the 
unbelieving,  earthly  fruit  of  long  continuance  in  a  separatist  condition. 
The  Church  in  that  state  is  prone  gradually  to  forget  her  own  true  dignity  ; 
she  seeks  first,  and  rightly,  to  be  tolerated  ;  afterwards  she  comes  to  desire 
that  all  other  Churches  shall  be  reduced  to  her  own  outward  level,  and 
only  tolerated.  She  asks  no  more  for  herself,  desires  no  more,  and  will 
accept  no  more,  than  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  tolerated  sects.  If  all 
other  Churches  were  to  be  merged  in  herself,  she  would  still  retain 
her  original,  distinctive,  poorest,  and  lowest  of  all  Church  conceptions ; 
and  would  regard  herself  only  as  a  sect — a  great  sect,  filling  the  whole 
country  or  the  whole  world,  yet  merely  a  sect.  (Applause.)  Toward 
her  own  members  in  their  ecclesiastical  capacity  she  is  a  Church  ;  but 
toward  those  members  in  their  national  capacity  she  is  a  mere  sect.  She 
would  still  hold  it  to  be  wrong  in  those  very  members,  as  cities,  kingdoms, 
nations,  to  recognise  her,  and  uphold  her  as  "  the  Church  of  the  living 
God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth."  Voluntaryism  accepts  the  individual 
commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature  ;"  but  refuses  the  grand  national  commission,  "  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations." 
Such  a  principle  is  in  its  root  incompatible  with  true  Church  union  :  it 
never  rises  to  the  idea  of  what  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  calls  "  my  Church  :" 
the  unity  which  it  aims  at  is  only  a  union  of  sects  into  one  great  sect ;  it 
introduces  a  deep  rent  into  the  very  foundation  of  union  ;  it  ties  two  divided 
branches  together,  and  at  the  same  moment  cuts  through  the  root  in  which 
all  true  Churches  are  really  one.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has 
hitherto  regarded  herself,  and  been  regarded  by  others,  as  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word  a  Church ;  not  a  mere  religious  association  of  so  many 
individuals,  but  a  true  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  in 
that  sense  the  Church  of  Christ.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  if  she  adopt  the 
principle  of  this  motion,  she  will  transform  herself  into  a  sect,  and  will 
henceforth  regard  herself,  and  be  regarded  by  others,  merely  as  a  sect.  If 
a  deep-rooted  sectarianism  is  not  the  road  to  union,  we  are  this  day  leaving 
the  right  road,  and  entering  on  a  path  which  to  the  world's  end  will 
never  lead  us  into  the  true  unity  of  the  one  Church  of  the  living  God  on 
earth.  3 
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But  it  -will  be  replied  that  all  this  is  distant,  and  must  take  care  of 
itself;  that  meanwhile  we  shall  have  a  really  large  union,  and  that  any 
theoretical  errors  into  which  we  may  fall  will  be  rectified  when  the  ripe 
time  comes  for  a  world-wide  Church.  No,  the  loss  practical  as  well  as 
doctrinal,  is  not  distant,  but  close  at  hand  ;  and  we  are  going  to  sacrifice 
one  of  the  noblest  positions  and  forfeit  one  of  the  most  fruitful  opportunities 
ever  granted  by  the  Heavenly  Head  to  any  Church  in  any  land.  Every 
thing  is  unsettled  around  us,  and  our  Church  may  be  strengthened  and 
increased  by  accessions  from  without,  if  we  abide  where  we  are,  where  God 
Himself  has  planted  us,  and  do  not  forfeit  our  position  by  extreme  con 
cessions  to  Voluntaryism,  in  disregard  of  the  Lord's  providential  dealings 
with  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

But  it  is  contended  that,  for  the  sake  of  our  consistency,  for  the  sake  of 
our  sisier  Church,  and  for  our  good  name  before  other  Churches,  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  this  question  through  to  its  constitutional  end  by  re 
mitting  it  to  the  Presbyteries.  But  it  never  can  be  necessary,  never  can 
be  expedient,  never  can  be  becoming  in  itself,  or  dutiful  toward  others,  or 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  Christendom,  for  a  Church  so  seriously  divided 
within  itself  to  go  forward  toward  union  with  other  Churches  at  the  certain 
cost  of  aggravating  its  own  disunion.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  evil  rests 
with  the  minority,  that  the  angry  tempers  and  the  hasty  and  bitter  words 
are  chiefly  or  wholly  ours.  But  when  principles  which  we  hold  so  dear 
are  at  stake  it  is  more  to  be  lamented  than  wondered  at  if  our  grief  be 
sometimes  mingled  with  an  anger  that  breaks  out  in  words  that  want  not 
sin.  (Hear,  hear.) 

But  apart  from  division  altogether,  there  is  no  call  in  consistency  or  in 
honour  to  take  the  step  now  proposed,  because  our  sister  Church  has  no 
right  whatever  to  expect  it  at  our  hands,  and  it  is  contrary  to  what  our 
own  Church  is  entitled  to  expect.  The  report  of  the  Union  Committee,  as 
now  interpreted,  is  not  at  all  what  was  proposed  in  1863  and  was  adopted 
in  1867.  In  making  this  statement  I  most  cordially  give  both  to  the 
framers  of  this  motion  and  to  all  who  may  support  them  exactly  the  same 
credit  for  conscience  and  sincerity  as  I  claim  for  myself.  I  honour, 
esteem,  love,  and  confide  in  them,  not  only  as  sincere  and  faithful  men, 
but  as  men  conscious  of  sincerity  and  faithfulness  in  all  this  transaction, 
and  in  this  present  proposal,  with  which  otherwise  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do.  But  I  neither  claim  for  myself  nor  allow  them  to  be  infallible  ;  and 
I  maintain  that  the  adoption  of  this  motion  by  the  Assembly  will  be 
wrong,  because  it  will  be  a  complete  yet  unconfessed  departure  from  the 
clear  and  express  understanding  on  which  our  whole  proceedings  were  car 
ried  on  from  the  first  for  the  period  of  five  years.  If  the  supporters  of 
this  proposal  had  any  private  interest  in  its  success,  it  would  be  easy  to 
convince  them  that  they  have  gone  wrong  ;  but  they  cannot  see  the  error, 
because  they  are  conscious  that  they  care  for  union,  only  because  they  see 
in  it  greater  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  larger  goodwill  unto  men,  and 
wider  peace  upon  the  earth.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  apart  from  union 
altogether,  the  honour  of  our  Church  is  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  I 
respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  what  they  have  already 
done  and  to  what  they  are  now  about  to  do.  The  past  history  of  this 
question  has  never  been  so  carefully  considered  or  so  clearly  stated  as  by 
my  friend  Dr  Eainy  in  his  "Position  of  the  Union  Question,"  published 
in  the  spring  of  1868.  In  his  review  of  this  question  from  the  first,  Dr 
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Rainy,  after  quoting  from  the  speeches  of  Dr  Buchanan  and  Mr  Dunlop 
in  1863,  goes  on  to  say — "Dr  C.  J.  Brown,  in  seconding  the  motion,  ex 
plained  the  grounds  of  his  impression  that '  all  along  it  was  the  endowment 
of  the  Church  alone  that  the  brethren  really  had  in  their  eye,'  and  his  con 
viction  that  now,  at  least  '  saving  and  excepting  in  the  one  matter  of  the 
lawfulness  and  expediency  of  the  State  endowing  the  Church,  our  brethren 
and  we  hold  substantially  together  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  civil 
magistrate  and  of  nations,  as  such,  about  religion.'  Dr  Brown's  statement 
was  reduplicated  upon  all  through  the  debate.  Now  if  there  is  one  thing 
clear  in  the  whole  matter,  it  is  this  :  union  was  in  1863  represented  as 
possible  and  hopeful,  precisely  on  the  ground  that  the  difference  between 
the  United  Presbyterians  and  ourselves,  however  huge  it  once  seemed, 
might  prove  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  difference  regarding  the  lawful 
ness  and  expediency  of  endowments.  In  1863  it  was  emphatically  pro 
claimed  that  the  prospects  of  reducing  the  difference  to  a  difference  about 
the  lawfulness  of  endowment  was  the  hope  cherished  in  connection  with 
union."  This  language  of  Dr  Rainy' s  represents  the  case  exactly  as  it 
then  stood,  and  it  is  impossible  for  language  to  be  stronger  than  this,  that 
"  if  there  is  one  thing  clear  in  the  whole  matter,  it  is  that  union  was  in 
1863  represented  as  possible  and  hopeful  precisely  on  the  ground  that  the 
difference  might  prove  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  difference  regarding  the 
lawfulness  and  expediency  of  endowments."  This  lawfulness  of  endow 
ments  as  the  one  point  of  difference  was  steadily  kept  before  the  Church 
for  five  years,  both  within  and  without  the  Assembly  ;  and  then,  without 
either  note  of  warning  or  the  least  confession  of  change,  it  was  in  one  day 
altered  into  the  lawfulness  of  establishment ;  and  for  the  last  two  years  it 
has  always  included  establishment.  If  what  we  proposed  in  1863  were 
what  we  were  now  going  to  send  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  there  would  be 
consistency  in  the  procedure  ;  but  it  was  the  little  matter,  the  mere 
"  accident  of  endowment,"  as  it  has  been  called,  that  we  took  up  in  1863; 
and  it  is  the  grand  principle  of  establishment  that  we  are  now  going  to 
send  down  in  1870.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  two  are  as  different  in  meaning 
as  they  are  in  word ;  and  the  Assembly  of  1868  in  this  matter  abandoned 
all  consistency  when  they  put  away  endowment  and  took  up  establishment 
in  its  stead.  When  therefore  the  brethren  speak  of  sending  this  motion  to 
the  Presbyteries,  that  our  Church  may  be  consistent  in  her  own  actings 
and  toward  her  own  people — consistent  toward  our  sister  Church,  and 
consistent  in  the  sight  of  Christendom — when  they  reason  earnestly  for 
maintaining  our  consistency,  they  forget  that  we  have  not  left  ourselves 
one  shred  of  consistency  to  maintain.  (Applause.) 

The  clause  in  the  motion  that  leaves  us  unfettered  by  past  resolutions 
is  no  remedy,  for  this  objection  is  not  to  the  fettering  ;  and  the  only  reply 
that  has  been  given  to  Dr  Rainy's  narrative  was  by  the  honoured  convener 
of  the  Union  Committee,  when  in  last  Assembly  he  quoted  the  following 
words  of  his  own  in  introducing  the  subject  of  union  in  1863,  and  he 
quoted  them  again  to-day  : — "  So  far  as  I  know  and  believe,  there  is  but 
one  point  on  which  they  and  we  differ,  the  lawfulness  of  setting  up  a 
Church  Establishment  and  endowing  it  out  of  the  public  funds."  Now 
this  forms  no  exception  to  the  statement  of  endowment  being  all  that  was 
contemplated  in  1863  ;  and  Dr  Buchanan  himself  stated  to-day  that  his 
position  was  precisely  the  same  as  Dr  Charles  Brown's,  and  beyond  all 
question  Dr  Brown  referred  exclusively  to  endowment,  as  Dr  Buchanan's 
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quotations  amply  proved.  Dr  Buchanan's  words  refer  not  to  two  distinct 
and  separate  points  of  endowment  and  establishment,  but  expressly  to  one 
point,  and  that  one  point  is  endowed  establishment ;  it  is  setting  up  a 
Church  Establishment  and  endowing  it  out  of  the  public  funds.  To 
leaving  the  endowed  establishment  of  religion  an  open  question,  I  have 
never  made  and  do  not  now  make  any  objection. 

But  we  have  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  any  individuals,  however 
distinguished — the  authority  of  our  Union  Committee.  The  Assembly 
had  chosen  its  ablest  men,  and  the  best  informed  on  the  subject,  and  these 
set  themselves,  in  their  own  words,  "  to  take  the  utmost  pains  to  bring 
out  fully  and  explicitly  the  whole  extent  to  which  the  negotiating  Churches, 
as  represented  by  the  committees,  agree,  and  the  whole  extent  to  which 
they  differ."  But  this  committee,  in  stating  the  distinctive  creed  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  "  the  whole  extent  of  difference,"  employ  the  most  sim 
ple  and  unambiguous  terms  to  express  endowment,  and  endowment  alone, 
while  they  avoid  every  word  that  might  possibly  be  interpreted  to  mean 
establishment.  The  only  two  expressions  they  use  are  "aid  from  the 
national  resources  "  and  "  the  magistrate's  gift,"  both  exclusively  signify 
ing  endowment.  This  language  is  unequivocal ;  there  is  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  it,  and  there  is  only  one  explanation  of  it — that  the  committee, 
who  framed  our  distinctive  article,  clearly  understood  that  endowment  held 
by  us,  distinguished  us  from  the  sister  Church  which  did  not  hold  it ;  and 
that  establishment,  as  apart  from  endowment,  was  not  distinctive,  but  was 
held  by  both,  or,  if  not  held,  was  at  least  not  denied  by  the  other  Church. 
Except  on  this  understanding,  there  can  be  no  defence  of  our  article. 
Any  other  supposition  charges  the  ablest  men  in  our  Church  with  entire 
incompetency.  I  shall  read  the  whole  distinctive  article  : — "As  an  act  of 
national  homage  to  Christ,  the  civil  magistrate  ought,  when  necessary  and 
expedient,  to  afford  aid  from  the  national  resources  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
provided  always  that  in  doing  so,  while  reserving  full  control  over  his  own 
gift,  he  abstain  from  all  authoritative  interference  with  the  internal 
government  of  the  Church.  But  it  must  always  be  a  question  to  be  judged 
of  according  to  times  and  circumstances,  whether  or  not  such  aid  ought  to 
be  given  by  the  civil  magistrate,  as  well  as  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be 
accepted  ;  and  the  question  must  in  every  instance  be  decided  by  each  of 
the  two  parties  judging  for  itself  on  its  own  responsibility. 

Demonstrably,  then,  our  committee  understood  that  the  sister  Church 
held  the  pecuniary  element  in  establishment  to  be  the  one  distinction  be 
tween  us,  and  that  this  "  brings  out  fully  and  explicitly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  difference."  With  this  view  the  manner  in  which  the  convener  of 
the  committee  introduced  the  report  to  the  assembly  of  1867  entirely  tal 
lies.  In  laying  the  report  on  the  table,  he  used  the  following  emphatic 
words: — "On  this  great  subject  we  have  brought  our  difference  to  a 
minimum.  After  sifting  for  four  years  the  whole  question  '  as  .with  a 
sieve,'  the  residuum  of  difference  that  remains  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  we  think  there  are  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  it 
might  be  lawful  for  the  State  to  set  up  and  support,  with  the  national  re 
sources,  a  civil  establishment  of  religion,  and  that  there  are  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  the  Church  may  lawfully  accept  such  a  posi 
tion  ;  whereas  our  United  Presbyterian  friends  hold  an  opposite  opinion." 
This  view  of  the  Convener's  I  have  never  controverted,  and  have  never 
refused  that  we  should  leave  as  an  open  question  "the  lawfulness  of  the 
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State  setting  up   and  supporting,  with  the   national  resources,   a  civil 
establishment    of  religion."     Throughout  the  discussion,  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  debate  on  the  union  side  was  entirely  of  the  same  character, 
and  the  larger  expressions  used  by  one  or  two  speakers  would  naturally 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  prevalent  tone ;  of  which  many  now  pre 
sent  will  remember  the  type  and  efflorescence  when  Mr  Walker  of  Carn- 
wath,  a  member  of  the  Union  Committee,  spoke  of  "  a  martyr  for  the 
endowment  principle  "  with  an  eloquent  scorn  which  made  this  hall  ring 
to  the  roof  with  plaudits.     Another  member  of  the  Union  Committee, 
Principal  Lumsden,  finished  the  debate  before  Dr  Rainy's  reply,  and  em 
ployed  these  words — "  The  one  point  on  which  there  exists  difference,  the 
lawfulness  of  the  civil  magistrate  endowing  the  Christian  Church,  must  at 
least  be  regarded  as  a  subordinate  one.     The  distinction  between  the 
duty  of  the  magistrate  to  endow  pastors  of  regularly  organised  congre 
gations,   and   the   other  parts  of  the  establishment  principle,  as   it  was 
called,  existed  as  clearly  in  the  minds  of  our  United  Presbyterian  brethren 
as  in  our  own."     So  far  from  correcting  or  qualifying  these  statements, 
Dr  Rainy,  in  preparing  the  question  for  the  vote,  in  his  concluding  re 
marks,  said — "  Now,  I  ask  you,  every  man  who  is  to  vote  this  day,  is  it 
a  ground  of  separation  that  ....  although  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound 
to  do  everything  that  Christ  requires  of  him,  Christ  does  not  require  of 
him  to  endow  the  Church,  but  has  laid  down  principles  sufficient  to  exclude 
his  doing  so  ?  "     And  about  eight  months  after,  in  reviewing  the  whole 
subject,  he  draws  this  conclusion: — "At  every  debate  during  the  inter 
vening  years  (after  18G3)  men  expressed  their  different  judgments  on  the 
point,  whether  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  endowments  was  sufficient 
to  justify  separation.     When,  therefore,  in  the  Assembly  of  1867,  the 
articles  were  presented  in  their  revised  form,  and  when  an  expression  of 
opinion  was   asked  upon  the  point,  whether  a  bar  to  union   existed    in 
the  first   head  of   the  programme,  taken  by  itself,  the  point  raised  was 
the  point  which  had  been  singled  out  at  the  very  commencement,  and  put 
in  the  plainest  way  before  the  Church."    Language  cannot  be  more  definite 
than  this  ;  but  the  Assembly  having  carried  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
articles  as  leaving  only  endowment  open,  are  to-day  going  to  send  down 
those  articles  to  the  Presbyteries  as  leaving  both  endowment  and  establish 
ment  open.    The  terms  themselves  are  ambiguous,  and  may  be  interpreted 
either  way — "  It  is  not  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  give  legislative 
sanction  to  any  creed  in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  civil  establishment  of  re 
ligion."     This  reads  like  a  denial  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  legislative  enact 
ment  of  a  creed ;  but  our  Union  Committee  disallow  that  sense,  and  hold 
that  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  an  establishment  of  religion  that  this  is  denied, 
and  that  all  that  is  really  denied  is  the  lawfulness  of  establishment.     In 
that  case  this  may  be  only  a  clumsy  manner  of  denying  endowment,  for 
establishment  may  mean  endowed  establishment,  and  for  every  reason  this 
ought  to  be  its  meaning  here.     But  the  clause  is  such  as  to  defy  any  re 
liable  interpretation ;  and  when  the  articles  were  laid  on  the  table  with  the 
endowment  interpretation,  the  Assembly  were  warranted  in  accepting  that 
sense  as  being  as  probable  as  any  other.     The  report  is  not  yet  out  of 
our  own  hands  ;  the  committee  who  drew  up  the  report  are  not  yet  dis 
charged  ;  and  nothing  can  ever  justify  the  Assembly  for  having  carried  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  words  by  attaching  one  sense  to  them,  and  to-day 
sending  down  the  very  same  words  to  the  Presbyteries  in  an  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  sense.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  to-day  we  attach  no  special  sense  to 
the  terms  of  the  report ;  for  \ve  do  know,  as  certainly  as  if  we  enjoined  it, 
that  the  Presbyteries  will  aceept  the  terms  in  the  sense  of  establishment, 
as  distinguished  from  endowment,  because  this  is  the  sense  that  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  answer  that  has  been  offered  to  justify  this  most  extraordinary 
change  of  meaning  in  the  same  words  is,  that  establishment  and  endowment 
are  so  nearly  the  same  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make  a  distinction,  and 
that  the  term   establishment,  as    distinguished  from  endowment,  is   one 
extremely  difficult  to  define.     "We  grant  the  difficulty  of  defining  establish 
ment  distinctively,  and  this  is  one  chief  ground  of  our  objection.     We  all 
know  what  endowment  means,  or  establishment  in  the  sense  of  endowed 
establishment ;  but  none  of  us  know  how  much  is  denied  under  the  term 
establishment,  taken  distinctively  and  in  connection  with  the  legislative 
enactment  of  a  creed.     It  certainly  gives  liberty  to  deny  all  direct  national 
acknowledgment  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  probably  liberty  to  deny  all 
express  and  direct  national  acknowledgment  of  the  true  God.     For  five 
years  the  Assembly  held  out  endowment  as  all  that  the  Church  was  asked 
to  concede  ;  to-day,  under  the  self-same  words,  you  are  suggesting  to  the 
Presbyteries  to  concede  both  endowment  and  establishment ;  and  the  main 
tenance  of  our  consistency  is  pleaded  as  the  great  argument  for  adopting  a 
course  which  will  make  open  shipwreck  of  all  consistency.     (Hear,  hear.) 
In  another  department  of  this  same  subject,  it  was  proved  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  duty  of  the  civil  estab 
lishment  of  religion  was  expressly  laid  down  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
This  ought  to  need  no  proof,  and  our  United  Presbyterian  brethren  hold  it 
as  unquestionable ;  but  our  friends  would  not  accept  it,  because,  however 
full  in  other  respects,  it  lacked  the  express  word  "  establish."    I  answered 
this  objection  by  proving  that  the  Confession  does  not  contain  the  word 
commonly  used  at  the  time  to  express  that  meaning ;  the  word  elsewhere 
employed  by  the  Westminster  divines  to  denote  setting  up  by  authority 
civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  the  only  word  which  those  divines  used  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  a  word  constantly  employed  at  that  period  in  documents 
both  of  Church  and  State,  as  including  civil  authority.     The  chief  answer 
given  in  reply  was,  that  I  had  bestowed  too  much  labour  upon  the  subject ; 
and  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  promised  in  the  Presbytery  that  an 
answer  would  be  forthcoming  in  due  time.     Eighteen  months  have  passed 
and  no  formal  answer  has  been  offered — (hear,  hear) — while  the  various 
slight  notes  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject  have  only  confirmed  the 
proof.     (Applause.) 

The  latest  of  these  partial  replies  has  come  from  my  highly  esteemed 
friend  and  elder,  Mr  Brown  Douglas,  who  in  a  letter  published  a  fortnight 
ago  states  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  interprets  "  settled  to  mean  con 
stituted  in  point  of  government."  This  expression  does  not  occur  in  the 
Confession,  but  in  our  Act  of  Assembly  approving  it ;  and  in  that  Act,  as 
everywhere  else,  the  two  terms  are  not  identified,  but  expressly  and  clearly 
distinguished.  The  whole  section  refers  merely  to  the  calling  of  Synods 
either  by  magistrates  or  ministers  without  delegation  from  the  Churches. 
In  "  kirks  not  constituted,"  ministers  may  meet  of  themselves  without 
delegation  ;  "  in  kirks  not  settled  or  constituted,"  that  is  evidently  either 
not  settled  or  constituted,  the  magistrate  may  by  his  own  authority  nomi 
nate  a  Synod  of  ministers  and  other  fit  persons  without  delegation ;  and 
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the  Act  adds,  "  yet  neither  of  these  ought  to  be  done  in  kirks  constituted 
and  settled."  Like  every  other  that  has  been  adduced  without  a  single 
exception,  this  passage  answers  itself;  for  if  settled  means  constituted, 
then  "  constituted  and  settled  "  must  mean  "  settled  and  settled."  (Ap 
plause  and  laughter.)  Every  argument  advanced  on  the  subject  has  been 
of  a  similar  character ;  and,  therefore,  I  was  both  surprised  and  amused 
when  I  read  these  words  in  the  speech  of  my  friend,  Dr  Adam,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Glasgow — "  The  Confession  cannot  be  shewn  to  lay  down 
the  so-called  principle  of  establishments.  The  attempt  to  extract  it  from  a 
single  term,  '  settled,'  and  to  justify  the  inference  by  proof  passages,  re 
quires  a  process  so  violent,  and  involves  consequences  so  serious,  that  few 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  persist  in  making  it."  "  Attempt  at  extraction, 
inference,  violent  process,  hardihood  to  persist  in  it:"  this  is  all  very  over 
whelming,  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  Dr  Adam  had 
succeeded  in  producing  an  answer  where  all  others  have  failed. 

But  if  the  Act  quoted  by  Mr  Brown  Douglas  is  to  be  accepted,  as  my 
honoured  friend  accepts  it,  as  part  of  our  Confession,  then  we  have  tho 
very  word  "  established,"  so  greatly  desiderated  by  our  brethren.  That 
Act  of  1647,  to  which  Dr  Buchanan  referred  to-day  as  making  important 
reservations,  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  doctrine  of  establishment, 
declares — "  It  being  so  necessary  and  so  much  longed  for,  that  the  said 
Confession  be,  with  all  possible  diligence  and  expedition,  approved  and 
established  in  both  kingdoms,  the  General  Assembly  doth  therefore,  after 
mature  deliberation,  agree  unto  and  approve  the  said  Confession."  What 
ever,  then,  the  Westminster  divines  have  said  in  their  Confession,  our 
Scottish  Church  in  accepting  it  as  our  Confession  have  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  establishment  of  religion. 
We  expressly  approve  the  Westminster  Confession,  because  it  is  so  neces 
sary  that  the  said  Confession  be  established  with  all  possible  expedition 
and  diligence.  Is  this  leaving  establishment  an  open  question  ?  If  this 
Act  binds  us,  then  if  ever  a  question  was  closed  this  closes  it.  And  if  it 
is  not  binding  in  all  its  expressions,  we  have  at  least  a  conclusive  answer 
to  most^of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  in  the  great  and  simple  fact 
that  our  Church  of  Scotland  does  not  approve  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  without  expressly  declaring  in  its  approval  that  it  is  necessary 
that  that  Confession  be  established. 

But  it  was  pleaded  by  Dr  Buchanan  at  last  Assembly,  and  repeated  by 
him  to-day,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  have  found  no  doctrine 
of  establishment  in  our  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Judges  in  the  Court  of 
Session — and  have  we  no  spiritual  independence  in  the  Confession,  because 
those  Judges  could  discover  none  ? — (laughter  and  applause) — and  had  we 
no  call  of  the  people,  because  the  Court  of  Session  would  allow  no  force 
to  their  call  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  If  those  Judges  are  now  to 
to  be  appealed  to,  as  in  our  ecclesiastical  discussions  the  best  interpreters 
of  our  ecclesiastical  documents,  then  to  your  tents,  0  Israel.  (Applause 
and  laughter.)  The  Court  of  Session  is  against  you  from  first  to  last ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Free  Church  from  the  first  day  of  the  ten  years'  conflict 
till  now  has  been  one  gigantic  error.  (Loud  Applause.) 

But  I  must  now  advert  to  that  very  peculiar  feature  in  the  motion  by 
which  the  lawfulness  of  the  union  in  point  of  principle  is  to  be  declared, 
yet  the  union  is  itself  to  be  deferred.  In  the  English  Synod  Sir  Henry 
Moncrieff  stated  that  "it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  steps  which  we 
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are  now  taking,  in  order  that  we  may  assure  a  number  of  our  own  elders, 
and  some  even  of  our  own  ministers,  that  the  principle  of  Church  Estab 
lishment  is  not  a  term  of  communion  with  us  ;  for  otherwise  we  have  to 
encounter  a  disruption  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  our  minor 
ity  threaten  ;  "  and  Dr  Candlish  has  dwelt  on  the  same  danger  to-day. 
There  must  be  a  great  misconception  here,  for  there  is  no  pressure  what 
ever  on  the  consciences  of  those  brethren,  and  no  attempt  to  put  any  pres 
sure  on  them.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  asked  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
to  overture  the  Assembly  to  instruct  the  Union  Committee  that .  they  were 
not  warranted  in  their  negotiations  to  assume  that  the  Confession  of  Faith 
does  not  clearly  lay  down  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  the  Christian 
religion.  I  did  so  in  the  belief  that  in  the  Free  Church  we  were  all  of  one 
mind  about  the  doctrine  itself,  and  that  the  Union  Committee  in  denying 
that  it  was  in  the  Confession  did  so  only  for  the  sake  of  the  union,  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  brethren  in  our  own  Church — (hear,  hear) — because 
although  Voluntaryism  in  the  sense  of  denying  endowment  had  been  avowed 
by  some,  or  at  least  for  some  of  our  own  brethren,  I  was  not  aware  that 
this  extended  to  Establishment.  When  I  afterwards  came  to  know  this,  I 
was  not  disappointed  that  my  overture  had  not  been  carried  ;  for  I  have 
no  desire  in  this  or  anything  else  to  put  an  additional  pressure  on  any  con 
science  in  our  Church.  But  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  even 
the  most  voluntary  of  our  elders  or  ministers  can  require  such  a  motion  as 
that  before  us  for  the  relief  of  their  consciences ;  because  these  brethren 
hold  that  there  is  nothing  against  Voluntaryism  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  the  majority  in  our  Assembly,  and  even  the  Judges  in  the  Court  of 
Session  agree  with  them,  so  that  neither  from  Church  nor  State  is  there 
the  faintest  pressure  upon  their  consciences  requiring  any  relief. 

But  if  they  require  relief,  how  is  this  motion  to  effect  it  ?  If  the  union 
is  consummated,  they  will  have  it  all  their  own  way  ;  but  if  this  motion  is 
carried  in  the  present  divided  state  of  the  Church,  the  actual  union  may  be 
deferred  for  five  or  ten  years ;  and  what  will  be  the  position  of  those 
brethren  all  this  while  ?  The  establishment  principle  is  to  be  open  in  the 
United  Church  ;  but  it  is  to  be  made  open  only  by  means  of  the  union,  not 
otherwise,  and  not  previously.  We  hold  it,  the  other  Church  denies  it ; 
and  all  that  the  motion  invites  the  Presbyteries  to  affirm  is  that  not 
withstanding  this  difference  it  will  not  be  wrong  but  right  in  point  of  prin 
ciple  to  enter  into  union.  They  cannot  under  this  motion  declare  that  the 
principle  of  establishment  is  at  this  moment  an  open  question  in  the  Free 
Church,  for  that  is  not  remitted  to  them  in  any  shape  whatever  ;  and  the 
motion  is  sharpened  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Its  furthest  edge  will  cut  us, 
but  its  nearest  edge  will  cut  you,  and  will  wound  those  very  brethren  whom 
you  are  expressly  designing  to  shield  ;  for  while  it  provides  that  after  the 
union,  establishment  and  endowment  shall  both  be  open  questions,  it  at  the 
same  time  intimates  that  at  this  present  moment,  and  until  the  completion 
of  the  union,  endowment  is  a  term  of  communion  with  us.  (Cries  of 
"Hear,  hear,"  and  "No,  no.")  The  distinctive  article  of  the  other 
Church  is  the  denial  of  endowment,  yet  not  as  a  term  of  communion  ;  but 
our  distinctive  article  is  the  affirmation  of  endowment  without  any  reserve, 
for  our  Union  Committee  expressly  define  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith  in  the 
Free  Church  that,  "as  an  act  of  national  homage  to  Christ,  the  civil 
magistrate  ought  to  afford  aid  from  the  national  resources  to  the  cause  of 
Christ."  (Loud  applause.)  For  myself,  burdened  with  threatened  Volun- 
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taryism,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  this  contrariety  in  the  remit  to  the  Pres 
byteries  ;  and  there  is  a  ray  of  light  in  the  reflection,  that  if  the  union 
shall  never  take  place  at  all,  after  this  motion  is  affirmed  by  the  Presby 
teries,  our  Free  Church  will  henceforth  for  all  time  coming  hold  the 
divinely  ordained  duty  of  the  State  supporting  the  Church  out  of  the 
national  resources  more  expressly  than  it  is  declared  in  the  Confession,  or 
than  it  was  formerly  or  is  now  held  in  the  Establishment.  But  surely  we 
shall  to-day  have  the  votes  of  all  those  brethren,  whose  consciences  are 
disturbed  on  the  subject,  against  a  motion  which  will  fasten  upon  them 
meanwhile,  as  a  term  of  communion,  this  new  and  very  stringent  definition 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  endow  the  Church  of  Christ.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.) 

But,  apart  from  the  Union  Report,  the  proposal  is  to  unite  on  the 
Standards  under  a  new  formula.  But  such  a  change  can  only  be  effected 
by  common  consent,  and  can  never  be  carried  by  mere  majorities,  either 
in  the  General  Assembly  or  in  the  Presbyteries.  Dr  Rainy  denies  this, 
and  maintains  that  the  majority  have  a  perfect  right  to  alter  the  Confession. 
Tres  ecdesiam  faciunt ;  Dr  Candlish  subscribed  it,  Dr  Rainy  subscribed  it, 
and  I  subscribed  it.  We  bound  ourselves  at  once  to  the  Confession  and  to 
each  other  by  those  signatures.  I  understood  that  they  could  not  alter  it 
without  me,  just  as  certainly  as  I  could  not  alter  it  without  them.  But 
now  they  say  we  are  two,  and  you  are  one,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  alter  it ; 
we  are  going  to  draw  up  a  new  Confession,  and  it  will  be  yours  as  well  as 
ours.  I  answer  no  :  we  all  three  signed  the  Confession,  we  all  three 
bound  ourselves  to  the  Confession,  and  we  all  three  pledged  ourselves  to 
each  other  by  the  Confession.  Any  of  us  can  renounce  the  whole,  if  we 
please  ;  but  although  you  are  two  and  I  am  one,  you  have  no  more  right 
to  make  a  new  Confession  for  me,  without  my  consent,  than  I  have  to 
make  a  new  Confession  for  you.  (Applause.)  But  it  is  replied  that  in 
the  great  truths  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  this  may  be  true,  but  not  in 
matters  of  little  importance.  But  who  is  to  decide  what  is  great  or  little  ? 
There  are  many  in  the  present  day  who  regard  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
to  be  a  mystery  so  beyond  the  human  mind  to  grasp  that  it  is  of  no  prac 
tical  consequence,  and  they  hold  that  every  man  should  be  left  to  affirm  or 
deny  it  as  he  pleases.  They  would  therefore  make  it  an  open  question  by 
means  of  a  freer  subscription  ;  just  as  is  done  in  one  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  the  Continent,  which  retains  both  an  orthodox  creed  and  a 
number  of  good  men,  but  whose  formula  is  so  free,  that  from  one  of  its 
pulpits  it  has  been  preached  that  Jesus  Christ  never  came  down  from 
heaven,  never  ascended  to  heaven,  and  will  never  return  from  heaven. 
Others  preach  the  contrary  ;  but  such  matters  are  left  open.  Now,  this  is 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  national  religion.  The 
United  Presbyterians  propose  to  unite  with  us  upon  the  Standards  with 
the  same  liberty  as  they  now  possess.  Their  present  formula  enables 
them  to  assert  in  their  highest  court  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion,  and  they  hold  that  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  together 
with  the  distinctive  articles,  still  leave  them  this  liberty.  You  are  not 
going  to  unite  with  Articles  of  Agreement,  but  with  living  men  ;  and  some 
of  these  brethren  frankly  warn  you  that  this  is  their  creed.  It  is  because 
the  sentence  against  the  legislative  enactment  of  a  creed  seemed  capable  of 
such  a  construction  that  we  have  been  so  strongly  opposed  to  it ;  and  now 
we  are  left  in  no  doubt,  for  it  is  all  outspoken.  Our  worst  fears  are  more 
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than  realised  ;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  Churches  is  proved  to 
be  not  little  and  secondary,  but  great,  momentous,  and  vital.  If  the 
majority  have  the  right  to  alter  this  portion  of  the  Confession,  they  are 
equally  entitled  to  alter  it  all  through,  and  make  a  new  Confession  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  thirty-third. 

But  apart  from  such  questions,  it  is  asked — Why  not  send  the  question 
of  union  down  to  Presbyteries  ?  For  this  great  reason,  that  by  sending  it 
down  to  them  in  any  form,  we  agree  to  abide  by  their  decision.  But  we 
refuse  to  do  this,  because  we  cannot  with  a  good  conscience  toward  God. 
If  all  the  Presbyteries  in  the  Church  shall  affirm  this  union  to  be  right  in 
principle,  we  still  hold  it  to  be  wrong;  and  not  being  prepared  to  submit 
to  their  decision,  we  are  precluded  from  submitting  the  matter  to  their 
consideration,  because  that  implies  our  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  their 
judgment.  (Applause.) 

But  we  now  take  up  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  whole  subject,  that 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  some  of  our  brethren  have  avowed  the 
doctrine  which  Dr  Buchanan  justly  terms  "the  atheistic  Voluntaryism 
which  would  affirm  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion, 
and  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  him,  with  which  he  can  have  no 
communion  at  all."  But  this  is  just  what  we  are  about  to  do  by  means  of 
this  motion  ;  we  are  taking  the  most  rapid  steps  towards  the  closest  com 
munion  \vith  this  atheistic  Voluntaryism.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
is  in  communion  with  it,  and  the  day  that  unites  us  to  them  will  bring  the 
Free  Church  into  this  communion,  without  the  power  of  uttering  one  word 
against  it  except  as  mere  individuals.  Personal  atheism,  doctrinal  and 
practical,  threatens  to  become  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  day  ;  and  it  will 
find  one  of  its  strongest  pillars  in  this  national  atheism  of  good  men,  who 
hold  that  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  shut  out  from  the 
statute-book,  from  the  Parliament,  from  the  judgment-seat,  from  the 
national  schools,  from  every  place  of  public  resort,  except  only  the  despised 
pulpit  of  the  preacher  of  the  Cross.  "  Ye  are  my  witnesses  that  I  am 
God,"  saith  Jehovah;  but  the  day  that  we  enter  this  union,  our  Church 
will  be  such  a  witness  no  more.  As  a  Church  we  shall  hold  that  He  is  the 
God  of  the  Church  and  the  God  of  His  individual  children  ;  but  not  the 
God  of  communities,  of  cities,  of  kingdoms — ("  Oh,"  applause,  and  hisses) 
— so  that,  as  such,  they  are  bound  to  own  Him.  In  the  recent  Synod  one 
minister  after  another  announced  their  extreme  Voluntaryism,  and  Mr 
Inglis  said,  "  In  our  Church  an  extreme  Voluntary  is  looked  upon  with  no 
suspicion  ;  he  may  write  a  pamphlet  like  Mr  Anderson,  of  Montrose,  and 
mingle  with  his  brethren  without  fear  of  being  watched  with  jealous  eyes 
as  one  who  had  strayed  to  the  perilous  edge  of  one  common  platform.  An 
extreme  Voluntary  is  as  true  a  representative  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  as  one  who  can  sign  these  Articles  of  Agreement.  He  may  find  his 
way  to  the  Moderator's  chair;  the  mantle  of  a  professor  may  fall  on  him  .  .  . 
As  to  the  statement  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  further  the 
interests  of  religion,  or  that  Christ  should  be  nationally  recognised,  let  those 
who  see  their  way  to  employ  such  words  do  so  ;  we  find  no  fault  with  them  ; 
but  as  a  Church  we  cannot  endure*  such  words."  Individuals,  then,  may 
assert  that  Christ  may  be  nationally  recognised,  and  individuals  may  deny 
it,  but  their  Church  can  not  endure  the  affirmation  of  such  words.  So  it  is 

*  Mr  Inglis  afterwards  explained  that  in  the  published  report  "endure"  was  a 
mistake  for  "  endorse." 
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asserted  in  the  Synod,  not  by  the  majority,  but  by  certain  of  its  members  ; 
and  however  Dr  Cairns  may  interpret  it,  rny  motion  neither  means  nor  says 
more  than  that  such  doctrines  are  allowed  in  the  Synod.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
ths  doctrine  of  this  brother  named  by  Mr  Inglis  in  the  Synod — who  may 
occupy  the  Moderator's  chair  or  be  clothed  with  a  professor's  mantle,  and  who 
appears  to  be  personally  worthy  of  respect — is  that  "  the  civil  magistrate,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  however 
religious  the  individuals  in  a  nation  ought  to  be,  the  nation  has  not  na 
tionally  anything  to  do  with  religion  ;  that  if  every  individual  in  the  nation 
•were  a  true  Christian,  the  nation  ought  not  to  acknowledge  either  the 
Church  of  Christ  or  God  himself  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  nation.  He 
maintains  that  "  civil  authority  and  its  enforcement  are  nothing  else  ulti 
mately  than  the  will  of  the  community  finding  expression  for  itself  through 
the  magistrate  ;  and  that,  on  the  one  hand,  nothing  religious  is  to  be  en 
forced  on  the  ground  of  civil  authority  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  nothing 
civil  is  to  be  enforced  on  the  ground  of  divine  authority."  This  is  no 
mere  general  enunciation  to  be  explained  away,  but  is  accepted  in  all  its 
consequences.  If,  then,  a  murderer  is  tried  and  found  guilty,  the  judge, 
in  pronouncing  sentence  of  death,  has  to  inform  him  that  he  has  broken 
the  law  of  the  community,  and  it  is  the  will  of  the  community  that  he 
shall  die  ;  but  he  has  no  right  to  enforce  his  judgment  by  solemnly  telling 
him  that  he  has  broken  the  law  of  God,  and  must  prepare  to  appear  before 
the  great  judgment-seat.  Now,  this  Voluntaryism,  which  is  so  far  from 
that  of  Dr  Cairns,  and  of  the  majority  of  the  sister  Church,  was  avowed 
and  defended  in  their  Synod.  It  will  be  said  that  such  brethren  would  be 
shut  out  of  the  union  because  they  would  not  agree  with  the  articles.  Not 
at  all ;  they  declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  could  not  unite  with  us  ; 
both  because  any  authority  attaching  to  the  articles  is  so  vague,  and  be 
cause  they  can  announce  in  the  words  of  one  of  them,  "  that  these  propo 
sitions  are  capable  of  being  read  in  consistency  with  Voluntaryism,  and 
that  by  explaining  one  clause  with  another  they  may  be  honestly  sub 
scribed."  It  will  be  further  argued  that  there  might  be  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  who  concurred  with  these  views ;  but  hundreds  holding  such  senti 
ments  may  have  voted  to  go  forward,  because  it  was  explained  that  their 
present  rights  and  liberties  were  retained  by  the  qualifications  in  their  for 
mula.  Under  their  present  formula  they  claim  the  full  right  in  their  Synod 
to  affrm  the  most  extreme  views  on  this  subject.  The  majority  of  milder 
Voluntaries  and  the  minority  of  extreme  Voluntaries  expressed  their  views 
with  equal  freedom.  And  if  there  be  only  twenty  brethren  holding  such 
doctrines,  and  we  enter  into  union  with  our  eyes  opened,  as  they  are  now 
by  their  own  declarations,  we  shall  abandon  not  only  the  peculiar  prin 
ciples  of  the  Free  Church,  but  one  of  the  greatest  principles  of  the  Word  of 
God,  "  Who  would  not  fear  Thee,  0  King  of  nations."  (Applause.) 

It  is  true,  as  stated  by  Dr  Buchanan,  that  an  extreme  man  may  be  found 
in  any  Church,  and  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  Such  an  ex 
ception  may  be  fairly  pleaded  for  one  of  their  ministers,  who  holds  that 
the  disavowal  of  intolerance  relieves  him  from  extreme  views  in  the  Con 
fession  on  the  doctrine  of  election,  because  evidently  their  formula  has  no 
reference  to  such  subjects.  Still,  even  such  sentiments  would  be  very 
serious,  and  quite  enough  to  arrest  a  union,  if  they  were  held,  not  by  one, 
but  by  fifteen  or  twenty  of  their  ministers.  But  the  case  of  "  atheistic 
Voluntaryism  "  is  altogether  different,  because  it  is  to  the  doctrine  con- 
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cerning  the  civil  magistrate  that  the  formula  refers  ;  and  the  principle  of 
its  interpretation  held  by  the  members  of  the  Union  Committee  takes  in 
the  darkest  as  well  as  the  lightest  shades  of  the  Voluntary  principle.  If 
it  be  intolerance  for  a  unanimous  nation  to  establish  or  to  endow  the  Church 
of  Christ,*any  introduction  of  the  divine  element  into  national  action  may 
with  equal  fairness  be  held  to  be  intolerance.  Therefore,  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  formula  by  the  milder  majority  completely  covers  and  shields 
the  extreme  minority  in  their  interpretation.  Evidently  the  present  state 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is,  that  its  members  may  hold  and 
avow  any  opinion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  a  nation's  relation  and  duty 
to  the  Most  High  God.  (Hear,  hear.) 

But  the  incipient  Voluntaryism  of  our  own  Church  is  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  declaring  Voluntaryism  open  so  to  admit  others.  But  there  are  many 
things  which  might  deter  us  from  receiving  a  stranger  into  the  fold  which 
would  not  move  us  to  put  away  one  of  the  flock ;  and,  still  more,  the 
toleration  and  overlooking  of  an  error  not  affecting  personal  religion  is 
altogether  different  from  formally  declaring  it  open.  So  would  we  deal 
with  brethren  amongst  us  who  hold  a  milder  Voluntaryism  ;  but  so  would 
we  not  deal  with  national  atheism,  if  that  were  avowed  in  this  Assembly. 
We  would  not  tolerate  it  here,  and  still  less  will  we,  being  free,  voluntarily 
join  ourselves  with  brethren  who  hold  such  a  doctrine,  or  unite  with  a 
Church  in  which  that  doctrine  meets  with  no  condemnation  or  reproof. 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  Assemblies  are  according  to  the  Word  of  God  ; 
but  none  of  these  pertain  to  the  grand  foundation  of  all  religion.  And 
rather  would  we  see  the  Free  Church  resolving  herself  into  a  thousand 
separate  congregations,  each  self- governed  under  Christ,  than  see  her 
joining  in  a  great  Assembly  in  which  it  can  be  declared  that  nations  owe 
no  overt  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  If  such  a 
union  is  formed  by  this  Church  with  her  eyes  open,  as  they  now  are,  I 
fear  it  will  be  the  first  step  in  a  great  apostacy  from  the  truth  of  the  living 
God  and  from  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  ("  No,  no,"  and 
applause.) 

According  to  the  motion  which  I  have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  this 
Assembly,  our  position  toward  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  simple 
and  definite,  and  we  virtually  say  to  them  :  We  entered  into  these  negotia 
tions  in  the  expressed  hope  that  the  difference  between  the  two  Churches 
might  be  found  to  amount  to  a  difference  merely  on  endowments.  A 
committee  of  our  most  trusted  men,  after  taking  the  utmost  pains  on  the 
subject,  reported  to  us  that  the  question  of  aid  from  the  national  resources 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  covered  the  whole  extent  of  difference  between  us  ; 
and  our  committee  has  never  reported  to  us  as  from  themselves  any  other 
element  of  difference.  But  it  has  been  stated  for  the  last  two  years  that 
the  term  establishment,  in  your  distinctive  article,  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  endowed  establishment,  but  of  establishment  as  dis 
tinguished  from  endowment ;  and  the  published  proceedings  of  your  recent 
Synod  prove  that  the  most  extreme  range  of  opinion  on  the  whole  province 
of  the  civil  magistrate  regarding  Christ  and  his  Church  obtains  among  you, 
and  is  freely  expressed  in  your  highest  court.  We  have  no  right  to  sug 
gest  to  you  what  course  you  ought  to  adopt ;  but,  as  union  with  a  Church 
admitting  such  sentiments  was  never  contemplated  by  us,  we  must  now 
either  discontinue  the  negotiations  altogether,  or  suspend  them  till  we  see 
what  action  you  may  think  it  right  to  take  in  the  matter. 
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In  conclusion,  Moderator,  honoured  fathers,  and  brethren,  if  you  agree 
to  Dr  Candlish's  motion  on  your  table  you  will  take  a  great  step  toward  a 
forced  union,  which  is  contrary  to  every  holy  principle ;  you  will  put  out 
of  your  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries  a  report  capable  of 
two  entirely  different  meanings,  having  first  carried  its  approval  in  the 
Assembly  under  one  meaning,  and  now  sending  it  down  to  the  Presby 
teries  under  the  other  meaning  ;  you  will  ask  the  Presbyteries  to  find  that 
it  is  right  to  alter  the  Confession  of  Faith  by  altering  the  terms  of  sub 
scription,  although  the  alteration  will  be  oppressive  to  the  consciences  of  a 
large  number  of  the  ministers  and  elders  of  this  Church ;  you  will  reduce 
to  the  rank  of  a  comparatively  indifferent  matter,  which  may  be  either 
affirmed  or  denied  in  the  Church,  one  of  the  cardinal  truths  of  the  Bible, 
the  national  acknowledgment  of  God  and  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  the 
Church  and  the  State  which  God  hath  joined  together,  you  will  agree  to 
put  asunder  ;  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate  and  partial  union,  on  erroneous 
principles — ("  No,  no,"  and  applause) — you  will  consent  to  leave  the 
central  and  noble  position  in  which  God  Himself  has  planted  you  from  the 
beginning ;  you  will  rashly  give  up  the  desire  and  the  hope  of  union  on 
a  sound  foundation,  fitted  to  embrace  all  the  true  Presbyterians  in  Scotland; 
and  you  will  render  all  real  Church  union  impossible,  by  sinking  hence 
forth  to  the  level  of  a  mere  sect  your  noble  and  divine  attitude  as  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  as  a  branch  of  the  one  Church  of  the  living  God  in 
the  earth.  (Applause.)  The  course  which  the  Assembly  is  asked  to  adopt 
is  not  a  designed,  but  will  amount  to  a  real,  excommunication  of  a  large 
number  of  the  ministers  of  this  Church.  You  defer  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  but  you  invite  the  Presbyteries  to  pass  it,  and  meanwhile  you 
will  grant  a  reprieve  during  the  Assembly's  pleasure.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  You  will  declare  that  a  decree  is  just  in  principle  which,  in  its 
execution,  will  cast  many  of  your  brethren,  if  not  out  of  the  Church  of 
their  fathers,  yet  out  of  the  Church  of  their  affections.  ("Hear,  hear," 
"  No,  no,"  and  applause.)  To  not  a  few  of  us  the  cup  now  put  by  you  to 
our  lips  it?  by  far  the  bitterest  that  has  ever  been  given  us  to  drink. 
(Applause.)  In  the  first  Disruption  we  were  young,  and  girded  ourselves, 
and  went  whither  we  would  ;  it  was  a  cheering  and  an  ennobling  struggle, 
which  knit  heart  to  heart  in  the  Lord,  and  the  fulness  of  inward  love  and 
joy  swallowed  up  all  outward  sorrows.  But  now,  when  we  are  old,  others 
are  girding  us,  and  carrying  us  whither  we  would  not.  We  are  forced  by 
our  own  beloved  brethren  into  a  conflict  within  the  very  heart  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  That  first  separation  in  our  Church  was  the  undoing 
of  what  had  never  been  really  woven  into  one,  it  was  only  parting  into 
their  separate  pieces  the  outer  garments  of  Christ ;  but  this  is  the  rending 
of  that  inner  coat,  woven  without  seam  throughout,  of  which  even  the 
heathen  soldiers  could  say,  Let  us  not  rend  it.  Brothers  in  Christ,  with 
hearts  and  thoughts  woven  together  in  the  threads  of  a  long  and  not  ignoble 
history,  are  to  be  sternly  severed  from  each  other  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  weaker  band  of  what  was  erewhile  one  beautiful  flock  of  the  Lord  are 
to  be  set  by  themselves ;  left  by  sufferance  for  a  season  within  the  fold, 
but  liable  at  any  hour  to  be  driven  out  on  a  signal  given  by  you  to  others 
to  occupy  their  places ;  while  the  broken  heart  of  many  a  pastor  in  this 
Church  can  witness  that  this  threatened  separation  is  by  far  the  severest 
trial  they  have  ever  been  called  to  endure.  ("  Oh,  oh,"  hisses,  and  loud 
applause.) 
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Dr  SAMUEL  MILLER,  of  Glasgow,  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr  Stuart. 
He  said  that,  in  doing  so,  he  wished  he  could  have  followed  the  example  of 
the  noble  earl  who  had  seconded  the  previous  motion,  doing  the  duty  en 
trusted  to  him  without  making  a  speech.  But  he  felt  constrained  to  state 
his  views  on  this  momentous  question,  and,  though  he  had  not  been  a 
member  of  Assembly  for  many  years,  he  at  this  crisis  felt  bound  to  use 
what  feeble  means  he  could  for  retaining  that  truth  and  that  peace  which 
God  had  given  to  this  Church.  As  the  last  speech  had  vindicated  the 
terms  of  this  second  motion,  he  (Dr  Miller)  proposed  to  look  rather  at  the 
motion  which  had  preceded  it,  and  to  shew  some  of  the  reasons  why  he 
could  not  consent  to  its  passing. 

Now,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  matter,  on  looking  at  the  motion  which 
Dr  Candlish  had  tabled,  the  very  first  thing  which  struck  him  concerning 
it  was,  that  it  looked  very  like  a  work  of  supererogation — perhaps  some 
thing  more — to  send  down  matters  for  the   consideration   of  Presbyteries 
that  had  been  before  Presbyteries  for  the  past  year  and  more.     ("  Hear, 
hear,"  and  "No,  no.")     There  was  nothing  more   to  be   sent  down  to 
Presbyteries  on  this  occasion  than  what  had  been  given  for  the  "  informa 
tion"  of  Presbyteries  in  1869.     ("No,  no,"  and  "Hear,  hear.")     That, 
he  thought,  if  not  the  ipsissima  rerba  of  the   report   of  the   committee   of 
which   Dr   Buchanan   was   convener,   was  very  much  like   its  language. 
("No,  and  "hear.")     No  doubt  upon  this  occasion  there  was  a  peculiar 
call,  that  was  not  given  before,  for  Presbyteries  to  send  up  their  opinions 
on  the  matter.     (Hear.)     Presbyteries  had  done  that  already.     What  had 
all  of  them  been  engaged  in  during  the  last  three  months  but  just  discus 
sing  those  very  things  over  and  over  again  which  they  were  asked  once 
more  for  another  year  to  discuss.     That  was  a  work  of  supererogation,  and 
it  was  also  something  more ;  because,  in  his  view  at  least,  the  carrying  out 
of  the  proposal  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion  would  continue,  and  repeat,  and 
intensify  more  than  ever  those  agitations  and  dissensions  which  he  trusted 
every  one  of  them  deplored.     ("  Oh,"  and  applause.)     He  could  not  look 
upon  the  motion  proposed  by  Dr  Candlish  otherwise  than  thus,  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  Presbyteries  not  merely  to  sustain  and  give  their 
imprimatur  to  the  Act  of  1867,  but  also  to  sustain  and  give  their  impri 
matur  to  the  other  articles  of  agreement  which   had  now  been  framed. 
"With  regard  to  this,  it  had  already  been  said,  and  it  must  be  repeated, 
that  although  every  one  of  those  articles  was  now  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  the  Presbyteries,  or  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  there  were  some 
who   could   not   in   their    consciences    agree   to   them.     (Applause.)     Dr 
Candlish  had  told  them  that  his  proposal  was  the  only  constitutional  way 
to  obtain  the  mind  of  the  Church  on  the  subject.     He  (Dr  Miller)  could 
understand  that,  if  the  Assembly  had  adopted  the  "articles"  along  with 
the  proposed  "  basis,"  and  then  moved  to  send  that  down  in  terms  of  the 
"Barrier"  Act.     But  such  was  not  the  case  here.     The  one  object  which 
the  Church  had  in  view,  and  which  Dr  Candlish  had  in  view,  was  this — • 
and  a  very  right  object  it  was — to  come  at  what  the  mind  of  the  Church 
was  with  regard  to  these  negotiations  on  Union,  and  on  the  likelihood  of 
obtaining  Union  on  the  basis  presently  proposed.     He  (Dr  Miller)  thought 
they  had  already  got  the  mind  of  the  Church  pretty  largely  on  that  point — 
(applause,  and  cries  of  "  No  ") — and  so  largely  as  to  shew  that  the  differ 
ence  of  opinion  amongst  them,  aye,  and  more   than  opinion — conviction 
based  upon  scriptural  grounds — upon  the  matters  in  question  was  so  serious 
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as  to  prove  that  they  ought  to  make  a  stay  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
movement  upon  the  present  proposed  basis — he  did  not  say  staying  pro 
ceedings  altogether,  but  staying  them  on  the  ground  of  the  present  pro 
posed  basis.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  been  told  again  and  again,  and 
they  had  been  told  once  more  that  day,  that,  having  gone  so  far,  they  were 
bound  to  go  on  at  least  until  this  proposal  of  Dr  Candlish's,  having  been 
sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries,  should  come  back  again  to  the  Assembly 
with  the  verdict  of  the  various  courts  below.  In  honour  bound  !  That 
was  the  language  used.  He  thought  they  were  in  honour  bound  to  pause. 
The  negotiations  were  begun  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  due  regard 
was  to  be  had  to  the  principles  of  their  Church.  (Applause.)  Ever  since 
1867 — three  years  ago — there  had  been  very  many,  and  the  number  was 
yearly  increasing,  that  thought  the  negotiations  and  articles  of  agreement 
did  not  shew  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  but  had  a 
strong  opinion  to  the  contrary — (hear,  hear) — and  that,  he  thought,  was  a 
reason  why  they  ought  to  stay  the  proceedings,  and  consider,  first  of  all, 
and  before  taking  one  step  in  advance,  the  very  serious  fact  of  such  want 
of  agreement  among  themselves.  (Hear,  hear.)  Not  only  were  they  as  a 
Church  bound  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  the  Disruption  of  1843, 
but,  as  Mr  Moody  Stuart  had  said,  they  were  bound  to  stand  by  each  other 
in  the  maintenance  of  these  great  principles.  No  doubt  there  were  some, 
there  were  many  amongst  them,  who  had  committed  themselves  to  go  on. 
The  proposal  of  Dr  Candlish  was  a  going  on — was  a  very  great  step  in 
advance ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  what  seemed  to  him  at  least,  to  be  an 
obstacle  that  should  stay  their  progress.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  going 
on.  There  were  many,  he  repeated,  who  were  themselves  committed,  and 
were  committing  themselves  more  and  more  to  go  on.  They  in  honour  felt 
bound  to  go  on ;  but  he  thought  they  might  now  be  beginning  to  consider 
whether  they  were  not  seeking  to  maintain  their  honour  and  consistency 
at  rather  too  great  a  price,  even  by  disruption  among  themselves.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.) 

They  had  heard  a  great  deal  all  along,  and  more  of  late  than  before,  of 
overwhelming  majorities.  There  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  pertinent  question 
to  be  put  here  always — and  more  especially  latterly — How  have  these 
majorities  been  obtained  ?  (Applause.)  Undoubtedly  they  had  been  in 
creasing  and  becoming  overwhelming  during  the  last  three  years,  and  during 
that  time  their  friends  on  the  other  side  had,  in  motion  after  motion  before 
this  court  and  other  courts,  been  saying,  "  The  motions  are  such  that  you 
are  not  thereby  committing  yourselves  to  anything " — (applause) — and 
when  this  was  done,  and  when  the  majorities  had  carried  the  things  pro 
posed,  they  turned  round  and  said,  "  You  have  committed  yourselves  so 
much,  you  may  go  all  the  length."  ("No,  no,"  and  applause.)  The 
overwhelming  majorities  he  could  understand  if  they  had  been  overwhelm 
ing  in  force  of  argument ;  but  when  he  found  that  these  majorities  were 
only  by  numbers  overwhelming  all  argument,  in  conscience  he  must  say  he 
could  not  and  would  not  be  concussed  by  these  majorities.  Majorities 
were  to  be  held  in  reverence,  and  to  be  followed  only  when,  in  church 
courts,  or  anywhere  else,  their  decisions  were  within  the  constitution. 
(Applause.)  It  was  just  because  the  judgment  of  these  majorities  had  not 
been  within  the  bounds  of  the  constitution  that  they  could  not  accept  of  them. 
To-day  once  more  it  had  been  argued  that  Dr  Candlish's  motion  committed 
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none  of  its  supporters  to  union  more  decidedly  than  before.  Indeed  ! 
Such  an  assertion  almost  tempted  him  to  apply  to  it  the  old  adage, 
"  Fistula  dulce  canit  volucrem  dum  decipit  auceps."  At  any  rate  he  hoped 
that,  if  it  was  not  a  "  snare  " — and  he  could  not  believe  it  was  so  intended — 
it  would  be  laid  in  vain  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  In  one  of  the  inferior  courts 
a  protestation,  similar  to  that  which  was  this  day  tabled,  had  been  called 
"  a  mere  bndumfulmen."  Now,  for  his  part,  he  knew  nothing  more  worthy 
of  that  strong  designation  than  an  overwhelming  majority  of  mere  numbers. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  just  because  he  thought,  and  was  very  conscien 
tiously  on  scriptural  grounds  convinced,  that  the  finding  of  these  majorities 
had  not  been  within  the  constitution,  that  he  wished  them  to  make  a  pause. 
If  majorities  were  to  carry  it  everywhere,  where  would  they  be  ?  Take 
the  case  of  a  country — say  a  part  of  our  own  kingdom.  Was  the  Protes 
tant  minority  in  Ireland  to  keep  silence  because  the  overwhelming  majority 
were  Popish.  (Cries  of  "  Oh  !  "  and  applause.)  Well  then,  take  a  parallel 
case — the  case  of  a  Church.  If  the  majority  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  found  to  be  semi-Popish  Ritualists,  was  the  Evangelical  minority  to 
yield  and  concur.  (Cries  of  "  Oh  !  "  and  applause.)  Yet  such  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  reiterated  argumentation  about  overwhelming  ma 
jorities. 

But  to  proceed  to  a  matter  of  very  vital  importance.  What  he  now 
desired  more  especially  to  draw  attention  to  was,  that,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
— and  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  it — their  first  duty  as  a  Church  and 
as  an  Assembly  in  this  matter  was  to  see  that  they  maintained  the  union 
and  peace  of  the  Church.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  That  was  what 
they  were  bound  to  by  their  ordination  vows ;  for  every  minister  among 
them  had  vowed  at  his  ordination  to  "maintain  the  unity  and  peace  of  this 
Church  against  all  error  and  schism ! "  (Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  Dr 
Buchanan  had  told  him  in  the  court  below  that  he  marvelled  that  he 
(Dr  Miller)  could  satisfy  himself  with  so  shallow  a  statement,  and  he  did 
so  upon  this  ground.  He  said  the  shallowness  of  the  statement  consisted 
in  this — that  in  their  ordination  vows  were  included  the  Scriptures  and  the 
whole  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  and  the  Confession  of 
Faith  told  them  that  they  were  bound  as  Christians  to  seek  a  wider  unity 
with  others  outside  their  own  denomination.  He  (Dr  Miller)  did  not  deny 
that ;  but  that  was  not  the  question  on  which  the  decision  of  the  matter 
before  the  house  rested.  The  question  was  this — Did  the  Bible  or  did  the 
Confession  of  Faith  call  upon  them,  or  even  permit  them  to  seek  a  larger 
union  with  others  at  the  expense  of  breaking  up  their  own  united  Church  ? 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  That  was  the  question  that  Dr  Buchanan  had 
to  answer  to  him  before  he  called  his  statement  a  shallow  one.  That 
answer  could  not  be  made  affirmatively,  because  if  it  could,  then  the  Bible 
and  Confession  both  told  them  that  they  might  do  evil  in  order  that  good 
might  come.  (Cries  of  "  Oh  !  "  and  applause.)  Even  for  the  present, 
granting  that  the  proposed  Union  was  a  great  good' — and  he  was  not  there 
to  deny  it — he  would  say  that  the  causing  of  division  between  brethren  in 
their  Church  was  a  great  evil — one  of  the  very  greatest  evils  that  could  be  ; 
and  the  Assembly  knew,  and  Scotland  knew,  that  in  the  present  position 
of  matters,  at  any  rate,  whatever  might  be  in  the  future,  they  could  not  go 
on  to  Union  on  the  present  proposed  basis  without  great  disunion  among 
themselves.  (Applause.) 
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Was  not  the  present  disunion  among  themselves  unhappily  too  obvious  ; 
and  was  it  not  becoming  more  so  every  day  ?     And  how  was  -it  to  end, 
unless  immediately  dealt  with?     What,   then,   had  they -to  do  in  this 
emergency  ?     Oh,  let  them  try  to  remove  their  own  gro'tving  disunion,  and 
regain  their  wonted  harmony.     How  was  this  disunion  to  be  removed  ? 
How,  but  by  taking  away  the  cause  of  it.     Now,  the  cause  of  it  was  not 
the  negotiations  for  Union,  but  the  negotiations  on  the  present  proposed 
basis.     Take  away  that,  and  the  dissension  would  cease.     He  disliked  to 
criticise  anything  that  Dr  Candlish  spoke  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  going  on  ultimately  to  this  Union,  even  in  a  divided  state, 
was  only  a  matter  of  expediency.     It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  principle.     (Applause.)     But  then  they  were  told  by  both  the 
speakers  on  the  other  side  that  if  they  were  to  stop  short  in  the  matter 
now,  it  would  not  bring  that  peace  which  was  desirable ;  and  in  speeches  in 
the  courts  below,  in  pamphlets,  and  other  means  of  communicating  in 
formation  to  the  public,  their  friends  on  the  other  side  had  been  complain 
ing  that  a  great  many  evils  would  ensue  if  they  were  not  to  go  on  to 
Union  on  this  basis.     They  had  by  these  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  other 
publications,  been  conjuring  up  "  gorgons,  hydras,  chimeras  dire  "  in  great 
multitude ;  they  had  been  telling  them  of  the  Church  being  brought  into 
demoralisation,  of  their  being  engaged  in  criminations  and  recriminations, 
of  endless  heats  and  animosities,  and  of  this  poor  Scotland  of  ours  being 
given  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  ritualistic  Prelacy,  and  even  to  the  errors 
of  Popery.     How  all  these  evils  should  arise,  if  the  proposed  Union  were 
not  gone  into,  he  could  not  tell ;  and  he  would  be  very  much  obliged  by 
any  one  on  the  other  side  submitting   to  him  an  argument  tending  to 
prove  that  it  would  be  as  predicted.     Were  these  evils  to  arise  on  his  side 
of  the  house  ?     On  the  contrary,  had  they  not  been  telling  the  Church  from 
week  to  week,  and  from  month  to  month,  that  what  they  longed  for  with 
their  whole  hearts  was,  that  such  "  crimination  and  recrimination"  should 
be  ended  for  ever  ?     And  had  they  not  been  pleading,  as  they  were  plead 
ing  still,  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  harmony  ?     No  doubt  they  could 
not  expect  peace,   if  they  were  to  be  treated  as  one  gentleman  on  the 
opposite  side  had  indicated  in  a  speech  elsewhere,  which  was  thought  so 
important — as  to  be  published  and  scattered  broadcast  over  the  country — 
treated,  in  short,  as  Joram's  messengers  were  addressed  by  Jehu,  "  What 
hast  thou  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee  behind  me  ;"  a  statement  which 
implies,  on  the  one  hand,  that  this  gentleman  is  to  be  identified  with  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  who  "  driveth  furiously,"  and  cries,  "  Come,  see  my 
zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  " — -(laughter,  with  cries  of  "  Oh,"  and  applause) ; 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  (Dr  Miller)  and  his  friends  were  to  be 
identified  with  Joram's  messengers,  which  all  the  world  knew  was  equivalent 
to  saying  they  must  be  the  friends  of  Jezebel.     ("  Oh,  oh,"  and  applause.) 
He  hoped  this  style  of  things  was  not  very  prevalent  or  acceptable  to  any 
number  ;  but  it  constrained  him  to  ask,  "  Can  such  things  be,  and  over 
come  us  like  a  summer  cloud,  without  our  special  wonder  ?"     Or  were  the 
predicted  evils  to  arise  on  the  other  side  ?     Dr  Candlish  himself  had  told 
them,  that  unless  they  went  on  in  a  certain  way,  many  of  the  younger 
ministers  of  the  Church  would  not  continue  in  the  Church.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Dr  Candlish  rebuked  them  for  protesting,  stating  that  they  had  threatened 
the  disintegration  and  disruption  of  the  Church,  and  yet  in  the  very  same 
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breach  he  had  told  them  of  what  he  believed  would  be  the  disintegration  of 
the  Church  by  the  young  men  not  continuing  in  it.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.)  He  would  just  remind  Dr  Candlish  that  those  who  lived  in  glass 
houses  should  nat  throw  stones — (laughter  and  applause) — for  he  and 
those  who  joined  him  were  doing  the  same  thing  which  they  blamed 
others  for  doing.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  secession  of  the  younger  brethren  was 
really  to  be — and  he  trusted  to  God  it  was  not — then,  alas !  alas !  the 
disruption  was  nearer  at  hand  than  even  he  thought  it.  He  was  very  sure 
that  if  matters  went  on  on  the  other  side  or  on  their  own  in  the  way  of 
hard  words  and  strong  speeches — might  the  Lord  prevent  him  from  ever 
using  these  ! — he  never  used  them  intentionally — (laughter) — no  doubt  he 
had  been  made  an  offender  for  a  word — (oh,  and  laughter) — and  others 
that  day  had  been  made  offenders  for  a  word — he  had  been  made  an 
offender  for  a  word  by  the  wresting  of  that  word  to  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  he  expressly  stated  that  he  used  it — if,  he  said,  that  sort  of 
thing  was  to  go  on  in  such  a  lamentable  way,  then  a  number  of  them 
conscientiously  believed  that  in  duty  to  God  they  were  bound  to  stand 
where  they  were  for  principles  that  were  dear  to  them,  notwithstanding  of 
any  or  all  obloquy  which  might  ensue. 

But  it  had  been  argued  that  it  would  be  needless  to  stay  proceeding 
towards  Union  because  the  leaven  of  Voluntaryism  had  appeared  among 
themselves.  Now,  on  this  point  he  might  mournfully  say,  "  'Tis  true,  'tis 
pity,  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  " — (great  laughter) — and  he  had  heard  no  speech 
more  fitted  to  confirm  it  than  one  of  the  speeches  delivered  to-day.  (Hear, 
and  applause.)  He  for  one  never  heard  of  any  Voluntaries  getting  in 
amongst  them  until  after  the  negotiations  for  Union  began.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Then,  about  the  middle  of  those  seven  years  there  began  to  be  a  talk  of 
the  question  of  the  civil  magistrate  being  made  an  open  question.  The 
natural  course  was  that  men  began  to  think  it  was  an  indifferent  question, 
and  therefore  they  proceeded  to  think  that  they  might  look  with  favour 
upon  it.  And  now  they  were  told  that  there  were  many  who,  if  they 
had  not  actually  done  so,  were  on  the  point  of  embracing  it.  "  Woe  worth 
the  day,"  said  he,  when  such  things  could  be  truly  said  of  the  Free  Church. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Then,  again,  it  had  been  said  that  the  present 
state  of  matters  had  been  brought  about  by  the  leadings  of  Providence. 
Dr  Candlish's  motion  spoke  strongly  as  to  following  the  leadings  of 
Providence.  But  when  he  (Dr  Miller)  asked  any  brother  who  talked  of 
being  guided  by  the  leadings  of  Providence  what  he  meant,  the  general 
answer  was,  "  Do  you  not  see  what  is  happening  around  you  ?  "  as  if  that 
were  the  leadings  of  Providence.  He  denied  it  was  so.  Were  the  leadings 
of  Providence  to  be  identified  with  the  actings  of  sinful  men — fallible  men 
at  the  least  ?  Were  the  leadings  of  Providence  to  be  identified  with  what 
was  called  the  tendencies  of  the  age  ?  If  the  tendencies  of  the  age  were 
to  be  regarded  as  the  guidings  and  leadings  of  Providence,  then  he  would 
say  that  the  tendency  of  the  age,  and,  he  feared,  the  tendency  of  the  Free 
Church,  was  towards  Broad  Churchism.  (Hear,  hear,  oh,  and  applause.) 
And  woe  worth  the  day  when  that  was  the  case  !  They  were  not  to  ask 
what  were  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  immediately  construe  them  into 
the  leadings  of  Providence.  The  question  was,  "  What  saith  the  Lord?" 
And  what  the  Lord  said  was,  "Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not"  for  any 
hoped  advantage  whatsoever.  (Applause.)  But  here  they  were  im 
mediately  met  with  the  question — "  What  is  the  truth  in  this  case  :  is  it 
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what  you  contend  for,  yea  or  nay?"  And  then  it  was  added,  "Your 
views  cannot  at  any  rate  be  the  present  truth,  because  national  aid  for  the 
support  of  the  gospel  is  neither  offered  nor  needed."  Most  true  it  is  that 
it  is  not  offered  ;  but  he  demurred  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not  needed. 
Not  needed  !  when  he  found  in  Glasgow,  where  there  was  as  much  volun 
tary  effort  for  the  overtaking  of  the  lapsed  masses  as  anywhere  in  the 
kingdom,  there  had  been  proved  to  be  a  great  and  increasing  mass  of 
demoralisation  and  irreligion.  He  understood  that  their  friends,  who 
really  were  Voluntaries,  were  quite  ready  to  say  that  the  State  might  come 
to  their  aid  in  providing  religious  ordinances  for  those  who  were  in  peni 
tentiaries  and  jails.  But  would  that  suffice  ?  Oh,  was  national  aid  not 
not  needed  more  for  the  prevention  of  crime — (applause) — than  for  the 
reclaiming  of  those  who  were  being  punished  for  crime  ;  leavening  the 
people  from  the  first  with  the  principles  of  morality  to  be  found  alone  in 
religion.  (Applause.)  To  act  othersvise  was  the  shutting  the  stable-door 
after  the  steed  had  been  stolen.  He  held  that  the  truth  for  which  they 
were  contending  was  the  present  truth.  He  insisted  upon  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  being  more  and  more  denied,  and  even  still  more  ignored  than 
denied.  If  there  was  any  Church  in  these  realms  that  had  received  a 
banner  to  be  displayed  for  this  truth  more  than  any  other  Church,  it  was 
the  Free  Church ;  and  were  they  to  be  unfaithful  to  their  trust  ?  By 
being  unfaithful  to  their  trust  they  would  be  unfaithful  to  their  great 
Head.  Error  was  like  the  "  enemy  "  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  when  "  it 
cometh  in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  lifts  up  a  standard  against 
it;"  and  they,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit,  should  do  the  same. 
(Cheers.)  He  found  that  their  friends  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
were  noticing  the  growth  of  Voluntaryism  in  the  Free  Church,  and  were 
predicting  that  there  must  be  disunion  in  it  henceforth,  unless,  indeed, 
the  Free  Church  threw  itself  at  once  into  their  arms.  He  feared  that 
would  make  all  the  ministers  in  the  Free  Church  Voluntaries.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  sort  of  argument  was  something  like  the  following  : — "  Gentle 
men,  you  have  got  a  leaky  ship.  Your  ship  is  letting  in  water  very  fast. 
Cast  yourselves  into  the  sea,  and  be  drowned  comfortably  at  once." 
(Great  laughter.)  He  thought  he  knew  a  more  excellent  way.  (Renewed 
laughter.)  With  all  deference  to  their  kind  friends,  a  more  excellent  way 
was,  that  they  should  try  at  least  to  stop  the  leak — (hear,  and  laughter) — 
and  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst — which  he  hoped  it  might  not — iVmight  bo 
that  they  would  find  grace  to  launch  a  life-boat  that  might  preserve  them 
selves,  or,  at  least,  conserve  their  principles.  (Applause  and  hisses.)  He 
hoped,  however,  by  God's  grace,  that  this  dire  alternative  would  be  averted, 
and  that  they  should  regain  harmony  among  themselves,  and  still  keep  in 
true  harmony  with  their  beloved  brethren  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Why  should  they  not  do  their 
work  together  ?  Why  should  they  not  work  side  by  side,  although  they 
could  not  unite  in  the  meantime,  hoping  that  the  day  would  come  when 
incorporation  might  take  place.  That  time,  however,  was  not  now. 

But  now  the  great  point  for  the  proposed  verdict  of  the  Presbyteries 
must  be  the  subject  of  some  remark ;  though  he  would  endeavour  to  state 
his  views  shortly.  The  question  contained  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion  was 
— should  they  unite  upon  the  standards  ?  Ho  had  said  it  before,  and  he 
would  repeat  it,  that  this  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  confession  that  the  seven 
years'  negotiation  for  Union  had  been  in  vain.  (Cries  of  "  No.")  Of 
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course  he  knew  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  did  not  agree  with  him 
on  that,  but  that  was  his  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  sure  the  whole 
world  saw,  when  the  Union  Committee  was  appointed,  that  it  was  by  some 
tentative  process  to  try  to  find  out  a  basis  of  Union.  When  the  articles  of 
agreement  were  being  proceeded  with,  the  general  mind  of  the  (Church  was 
that  somehow  or  other  these  articles  of  agreement  were  to  be  in  some 
fashion  or  other  the  basis  of  Union.  "  Basis  of  Union  "  was  one  form  of 
expression  for  "  articles  of  agreement  "  between  the  two  churches,  and  he 
could  not  understand  the  difference  between  the  two.  Now,  however,  it 
was  said  that  the  basis  of  Union  was  never  intended  to  be  the  articles  of 
agreement  at  all,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  basis  of  Union.  Then, 
he  would  ask,  what  was  the  use  of  the  articles  of  agreement  ?  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  unite  on  the  standards ;  if  so,  why  were  they 
not  told  so  from  the  beginning  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  very  sure  that  if 
any  man  had  proposed  in  1863,  when  these  negotiations  first  begun,  that 
the  Free  Church  and  the  other  churches  were  to  unite  merely  on  the 
standards,  ten  men  would  not  have  voted  for  such  a  motion.  (Hear.) 
But  they  had  made  great  advances  since  then  ;  at  least,  they  were  either 
advances  or  retrogressions.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  now  there  was  a  cry, 
"  Are  we  not  to  unite  upon  the  basis  of  the  commonly  received  standards  ?  " 
Suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  should  all  accept  and  sign  these  standards 
ex  animo.  Would  that  fact  call  for  a  denominational  and  ecclesiastical 
union  among  them  ?  Did  these  eminent  divines  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  who  agreed  to  these  standards  ex  animo,  feel  that  they  were 
thereby  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  denominational  and  ecclesiastical  union 
one  with  another  ?  No  ;  and  why  should  it  be  so  now  ?  If  at  this  present 
time  many  eminent  men  in  the  Church  of  England  could  accept  these 
standards  and  delight  in  preaching  the  doctrines  contained  in  them,  did  it 
bind  them  to  seek  ecclesiastical  union  with  the  Free  Church  ?  or  did  it 
bind  the  Free  Church  to  seek  ecclesiastical  union  with  them  ?  He  could 
not  understand  why  the  United  Presbyterians  should  tell  them  they  were 
Presbyterians,  and  say,  "If  that  be  the  case  we  may  unite,"  leaving 
Voluntaryism  an  open  question.  If  so,  why  not  leave  Prelacy  an  open 
question  too,  as  it  virtually  was  from  1690  down  for  many  years  ?  But 
he  had  yet  to  learn  that  even  by  their  formula  the  United  Presbyterians 
said  they  accepted  the  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  confession  of  their  faith. 
No  doubt  they  had  been  told  once  and  again  during  the  past  years  that 
there  were  certain  gentlemen  in  that  communion  that  were  quite  ready  to 
say  they  would  accept  it  as  the  confession  of  their  faith  ;  but  they  had 
been  equally  told  that  there  were  others  who  were  not  ready  to  do  any  such 
thing  ;  and  the  question  came  to  be,  How  many  were  there  on  each  side  ? 
Did  they  not  see  that  there  was  not  any  agreement  between  the  Free  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Churches  on  this  subject  ?  Then  they  were  told 
that  each  party  in  accepting  this  basis  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  were  to 
be  allowed  to  hold  their  respective  and  several  explanations  and  quali 
fications.  Now  he  took  his  stand  here,  and  in  addition  to  what  had  been 
stated  by  Mr  Moody  Stuart,  he  held  that  sending  down  this  proposal  to 
Presbyteries  was  tantamount  to  proposing  to  them  to  consider  whether  or 
not  they  were  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  (Oh,  hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)  He  had  thought  there  was  no  danger  in  the  Assembly  of 
any  one  arguing  and  pleading  that  the  explanation  of  the  Confession  where 
with  they  signed  it,  and  the  qualification  wherewith  it  was  accepted  by 
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others,  were  identically  one  and  the  same.  (Hear.)  No ;  they  were  not 
identically  one  and  the  same.  To  his  mind  the  one  was,  at  any  rate  in 
one  particular,  directly  the  opposite  of  the  other.  Dr  Candlish  had  insisted 
a  good  deal  upon  this,  and  Dr  Buchanan  had  insisted  more.  They  had 
called  their  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  a  subscription  "  under  a 
reservation."  He  denied  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  no  reservation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  They  had  an  explanation,  it  was  true — (laughter) — but 
that  explanation  only  involved  a  repudiation  of  what  others  said  might  be 
found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  no 
"  reservation,"  but  an  explicit  declaration  of  what  the  Confession  did  and 
did  not  teach.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  told,  it  was  true,  that  Volun 
taryism  was  not  actually  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church's  formula. 
He  would  like  to  know  whether  anybody  could  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  practical  actings  of  the  United  Presbyterians,  more  especially 
of  late,  had  been  entirely  in  accordance  with  Voluntaryism.  And  had 
they  not  been  told  by  a  leading  member  of  the  last  Synod  that  it  was  time 
they  should  again  begin  and  unfurl  the  Voluntary  standard  and  rally  round 
it  ?  They  should  really  understand  these  things.  If  the  United  Presby 
terians  were  to  say  that  Voluntaryism  was  not  to  be  found  in  their  stand 
ards  nor  in  their  formula,  although  they  retained  it  in  their  practice,  then, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  Free  Church  should  see,  before  recklessly 
entering  into  Union,  whether  the  truth  of  God,  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
held  by  them,  would  not  be  entirely  compromised  thereby.  (Applause.) 

He  wished  now,  with  all  courtesy  to  one  of  the  other  negotiating 
churches,  to  turn  the  Assembly's  attention  to  the  authoritative  proceedings 
of  that  Church  ;  for  he  thought  this  was  imperatively  demanded  of  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  see  how  matters  really  stood.  On  looking  at  the 
motion  which  he  seconded,  they  would  observe  at  once  there  was  a  very 
specific  reference  to  the  action  of  the  late  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  proposed  to  look  at  that  for  a  little,  and  in  passing  he  might 
say  that  the  clause  to  which  so  much  exception  had  been  taken  by  Dr 
Candlish  was  not  of  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  framing,  or  of  any  Free  Church 
man's  framing.  It  was  a  mere  quotation  from  the  language  of  the  United 
Presbyterians  themselves.  There  were  two  things  he  would  like  to  turn 
attention  to  in  this  matter.  They  shonld  first  of  all  look  at  the  report 
given  in  by  Dr  Harper,  the  convener  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Com 
mittee.  In  it  they  were  told  very  explicitly  what  their  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  basis  of  Union  were.  Their  language  was  : — "  We  have  seen  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  American  Churches,  after  long  years  of  estrange 
ment,  reunited  on  the  identical  basis  proposed  for  the  Union  of  the  Churches 
now  negotiating."  He  could  not  understand  how  any  man  could  have 
said  so.  It  seemed  to  him  to  imply  a  grand  oversight  of  the  real  nature 
of  what  the  American  basis  was.  There  was  an  agreement  made  by  the 
American  Churches  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  it  was  an  agreement 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Free  Church.  The  Americans  had  altered  the  West 
minster  Confession  in  three  chapters — the  20th,  23d,  and  81st — and  in 
many  parts  had  substituted  entirely  new  paragraphs.  It  would  be  need 
ful  for  him  only  to  notice  the  alterations  made  on  the  23rd  chapter — 
made,  be  it  observed,  by  both  sections  of  the  now  United  American 
Church  long  before  they  were  lately  re-incorporated — nay,  long  before  they 
were  separated.  Thus  they  were,  and  had  all  along  been  at  one  on  the 
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basis  of  Union  in  their  standards  as  to  the  magistrate's  duty  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.     (Hear,   hear.)     The   following  passage    in   the   Westminster 
Confession   had  been   bodily  eliminated  and   cut   out   by  the  American 
Church  :   "  The  civil  magistrate  ....  hath  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty, 
to  take  order  that  unity  and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the 
truth  of  God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be 
suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  discipline  prevented 
or  reformed,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  settled,  administered,  and 
observed."     Now,  the   excision   of  this  very  important  passage   by  the 
American  brethren,  shews  that  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  magis 
trate's  duty  which  it  contains.      What  that  doctrine  is,  Mr  Moody  Stuart, 
in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  subject— the  argument  in  which  he  has  this 
day  again  vindicated  from  recent  adverse  criticism — has  clearly  shewn  to 
be  the  doctrine  which  the  Free  Church  held  at  the  Disruption,  and  has  re 
asserted  again  and  again,  until  these  Union  negotiations  had  "  educated  " 
not  a  few  to  hold  very  different  sentiments.     (Cheers.)    But  the  American 
brethren  have  done  more  than  this,  and  have,  in  place  of  the  passage  just 
quoted,  inserted  into  their  Confession  an  entirely  new  paragraph,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  notable  part :   "  Yet,  as  nursing  fathers,  it  is  the  duty  of 
civil  magistrates  to  protect  the  Church  of  our  common  Lord,  without  giv 
ing  the  preference  to  any  denomination  of  Christians  above  the  rest ;  in 
such  manner  that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  whatever  shall  enjoy  the  full, 
free,  and  unquestioned  liberty  of  discharging  every  part  of  their  sacred 
functions  without  violence  or  danger."     (Applause.)     Now,  whether  this 
sentence  contained  "  wild  voluntaryism  "  or  "  mild  voluntaryism,"  accord 
ing  to  recent  phraseology  —(laughter) — most  certainly  he  (Dr  M.)  could 
understand  it  in  no  other  way  than  as  laying  down  the  Voluntary  doctrine 
pure  and  simple.     (Laughter  and  cheers.)     And  to  prove  this,  let  them 
hear  Dr  Hodge's  explanation  of  the  passage,  which  was  surely  appealing 
to  no  mean  authority  as  to  what  our  American  friends  really  mean  by  their 
own  Confession.     His  commentary  on  the  passage  is  very  short,  just  as  if 
he  felt  there  was  no  need  of  wasting  words  on  what  was  so  very  plain. 
His  words  were  these  :   "  Christian  magistrates  should  also  seek  in  their 
influential  positions  to  promote  piety  as  well  as  order."     (Hear.)     "  This 
they  are  to  do,  not  by  assuming  the  functions  of  the  Church  " — he  (Dr  M.) 
cried  "  Hear,  hear,"  to  that — (laughter) ;  but,  Dr  Hodge  continued,  "  nor 
by  attempting  by  endowments  to  patronise  or  control  the  Church,  but  per 
sonally  by  their  example,  and  officially  by  giving  impartial  protection  and 
all  due  facility  for  the  Church  in  its  work,"  &c.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Surely  this  was  abundantly  plain  speaking  as  to  the  Voluntaryism  he  held 

to  be  in  the  American  edition  of  the  Confession  ;  and  if  the  understanding 

of  their  friends  in  the  United  Presbyterian  S}7nod  was   that  this   altered 

Confession   of   Faith  was  to  be   the  basis  on   which  they  and  the  Free 

Church  were  to  unite,  he  for  one  must  say  nay  to   the  proposal,   because 

they  would   require  to   accept  standards  in  which  Voluntaryism  was  laid 

down  as  part  and  parcel  of  their  creed.     Therefore  he  did  not  wonder  that 

there  was  such  a  cry  now  a- days  in  certain  quarters  to  get  the  Confession 

of  Faith  altered,  even  as    their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

had    altered    it.     (Hear,    hear.)     But  were  they  ready  to  alter  it  ?     He 

knew  that  there  was  a  great  call  amongst  themselves  for  such  a  revision  of 

the  standards  as  would  allow  every  individual  signing  and  accepting  them 

to  have  his  own  liberal  intepretation  of  all  their  doctrines.    (Oh,  and  hear.) 
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They  might  cry  "  Oh  "  as  they  liked,  but  he  had  met  many  of  the  office 
bearers  of  their  own  Church  who  had  plainly  told  him  so  to  his  face.  If 
that  was  to  go  on,  or  rather  if  that  was  to  be  the  end  of  it,  they  would 
land  themselves  in  a  broad  church  indeed — in  a  church  where  of  necessity 
there  was  no  doctrine,  and  therefore  of  equal  necessity  there  could  be  no  dis 
cipline.  (Hear.)  Therefore  the  statement  that  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  churches  had  united  was  "  identical  with  that  proposed  for  the 
union  of  the  churches  now  negotiating"  in  Scotland,  seemed  to  him  an  un 
accountable  hallucination.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  and  "  Hear,  hear.") 

But  there  was  another  part  of  the  action  taken  on  this  subject  by  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  He  re 
ferred  to  the  motion  founded  on  the  report  of  their  Union  Committee 
virtually  adopting  that  report,  reduplicating  upon  it,  and  expressly  intended 
to  carry  out  its  suggestions.  That  motion  was  carried,  according  to  re 
port,  by  what  was  called  an  "overwhelming  majority."  (Laughter.) 
The  motion  was  grounded  upon  "  the  amount  of  agreement  ascertained  to 
exist  among  the  negotiating  churches."  He  was  quoting  the  words  of  the 
motion.  But  where  was  this  amount  of  agreement.  (Laughter.)  One 
thing  was  very  plain — that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  disagree 
ment,  not  merely  between  them  and  the  Free  Church,  but  in  the  Free 
Church  itself.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  were  they  to  proceed  on  the  amount 
of  so-called  agreement  in  the  face  of  all  these  things  ?  Again,  he  would 
ask,  How  was  it  that  this  amount  of  agreement  had  been  ascertained  ? 
Oh,  it  was  said,  it  had  been  ascertained  by  the  negotiations.  And  how 
had  the  negotiations  ascertained  the  amount  of  agreement  ?  Oh,  upon  the 
articles  of  agreement !  So  that  they  came  to  the  articles  of  agreement 
again,  and  there  seemed  to  be  articles  of  agreement  after  all.  Well,  he 
would  ask,  Was  the  Free  Church  agreed  in  adopting  the  articles  of  agree 
ment  ?  They  were  not.  That,  alas  !  was  too  manifest.  Was  the  other 
Church  agreed  upon  the  articles  of  agreement  ?  They  plainly  told  them 
they  were  not,  and  as  plainly  added,  that  they  hoped  they  never  would  be. 
One  eminent  man  in  the  late  Synod  got  up  and  assured  his  brethren  that 
they  would  never  be  asked  to  agree  to  them.  In  these  circumstances, 
what  was  the  use  of  talking  about  an  "  ascertained  amount  of  agreement  " 
which  was  to  be  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  ?  Agreement  was  not  ascer 
tained  at  all ;  so  far  as  anything  had  been  ascertained  it  was  disagreement. 
(Hear,  hear.)  L>r  Candlish's  motion  in  these  circumstances  came  to  be  a 
mockery  and  a  delusion — he  would  not  like  to  add,  a  snare. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  must  be  held  as  maintaining  strongly  that 
Union  was  a  most  desirable  thing,  if  there  was  a  real  Union.  A  Union 
without  unity  was  certainly  not  desirable.  No  doubt  there  was  some  very 
anxious  for  it — he  might  rather  say,  fierce  for  it.  But  one  of  the  promi 
nent  fathers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  himself  told  them  that 
he  confessed  to  finding  among  the  people  such  indifference  as  to  make  it 
a  question  with  him  whether  Union  should  be  pressed  or  not.  Another 
father  got  up  and  said  Union  should  be  a  very  desirable  thing,  and  that, 
somehow  or  other,  plans  should  be  put  in  operation  for  promoting  a  more 
prevalent  desire  for  it.  He  thought  they  had  had  rather  too  mnch  of  this 
already.  They  should  not  talk  of  plans  to  be  put  in  motion  to  promote 
this  desire  by  mere  agitation  if  God  did  not  put  it  into  their  hearts.  It 
was  such  plans  which  had  promoted  dissention  and  disagreement,  and  if 
they  were  persisted  in,  they  would  lead  to  still  more  disastrous  results. 
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Union  without  unity  was,  in  his  view,  like  a  Popish  union,  where  there 
was  an  apparently  united  front,  but  where  there  was  the  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore  he  wished  to  conclude  as 
speaking  in  the  interests  of  real  Union,  which  he  desired  most  heartily. 
Those  with  whom  he  acted  had  been  called  anti-Unionists,  but  they  had 
been  called  so  falsely.  He  was  not  an  anti- Unionist ;  he  was  an  Unionist 
seeking  Union  with  all  his  heart,  but  it  must  be  a  Union  of  the  right  sort, 
and  on  a  scriptural  basis,  where  there  was  real  unity  among  the  contract 
ing  parties.  If  they  were  to  have  an  ecclesiastical  Union  without  unity, 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  practice  would  of  necessity  arise, 
causing  continual  heart-burnings  and  heart-breakings,  and  they  would  come 
to  see  at  last,  perhaps  when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  were  an  ill-assorted 
couple.  Working  side  by  side,  the  two  churches  could  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord  just  as  fully  as  if  they  were  ecclesiastically  united  to-morrow,  until 
the  time  came,  in  God's  own  providence,  when  they  could  have  a  real 
hearty  unity  between  the  contracting  parties.  Meantime  let  them  co 
operate  together — as,  indeed,  they  were  doing  more  and  more  every  day — 
and  bid  each  other  "  God's  speed  "  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  He  was 
glad,  nay,  he  was  thankful  to  say,  that  many  of  his  most  cherished  friends 
were  members,  and  ministers,  and  elders  of  the  other  negotiating  churches. 
He  would  gladly  uphold  their  hands  and  encourage  their  hearts  in  the 
vineyard  work  ;  and  he  thought,  he  knew,  they  could  do  the  same  for  him. 
Why  not  ?  (Cheers.)  For  he  saw  no  reason  why  though  as  Ephraim  and 
Judah,  they  remained  separate  till  the  Lord  brought  them  together,  Eph 
raim  should  envy  Judah,  or  Judah  vex  Ephraim.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
knew  they  would  one  day  be  made  "  one  stick  in  the  Lord's  hand ;  "  for 
there  was  a  glorious  Scripture  promise  which  embraced  that  desired  con 
summation,  yea,  and  more  than  that.  But  the  promise  would  not  be  ful 
filled  till  the  Lord  enabled  them  "  to  see  eye  to  eye."  But  that  time  was 
not  yet  come,  though  it  was  surely  approaching.  May  the  good  and 
gracious  God  "hasten  it  in  His  time."  (Applause.) 

Mr  STARK  said — I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  altogether  with  either 
motion  ;  but  if  I  am  compelled  to  make  a  choice  between  them,  I  shall 
vote  with  Dr  Candlish  rather  than  Mr  Stuart.  (Loud  applause.)  I  was 
very  anxious  to  go  with  the  minority  as  far  as  I  could,  and  framed  my 
motion  in  such  terms  as  I  thought  they  would  easily  accept  without  the 
slightest  compromise  of  principles  on  their  part  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  Union,  but  they  declined  to  accept  it  nevertheless.  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  support  Mr  Stuart's  motion,  but  there  is  a  clause  in  it  regarding 
the  United  Presbyterian  formula  of  which  I  cannot  approve.  And  judg 
ing  from  his  speech,  I  was  almost  disposed  to  think  that  he  had  not  read 
the  first  section  of  the  programme,  for  he  insisted  on  the  denial  of  the 
Headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations  as  a  doctrine  of  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church,  and  never  said  one  single  word  as  to  their  admission  of 
national  fasts  and  days  of  thanksgiving,  and  of  laws  anent  marriage  and  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  Is  not  that  really  and  truly  a  national  recognition  of  the 
Bible  ?  Does  it  not  really  and  truly  acknowledge  the  Headship  of  Christ 
over  the  nations,  and  in  the  plainest  terms  ?  The  difference  on  this  sub 
ject  between  the  two  churches  seems  to  me  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the 
mere  question  of  endowments. — (applause) — which,  in  present  circumstances, 
is  not  of  any  importance  whatever.  There  is  no  valid  objection  to  its  being 
made  a  matter  of  forbearance.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  at  this  very  moment 
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an  open  question  among  ourselves.  So  also  is  the  question  of  total  absti 
nence.  Some  of  our  ministers  think  it  a  wrong  thing  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  or  a  glass  of  toddy,  and  others  of  us — myself  among  the  number — 
have  no  objection  to  either.  So  also  is  the  personal  reign  of  Christ.  Mr 
Bonar,  of  Greenock,  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  esteemed  friends,  takes 
the  one  side  of  that  question,  and  I  take  the  other,  and  yet  we  have  con 
tinued  all  along  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
programme  also  in  regard  to  doctrine,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  the  fault 
found  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  turns  more  upon  the  question 
of  the  free  offer  of  the  gospel  than  upon  any  question  regarding  the  ex 
tent  of  the  atonement.  If  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  statements  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  on  that  subject  just  as  we  do  ourselves,  what  more 
would  our  friends  have  ?  Dr  Miller  had  said  that  a  due  regard  to  principle 
was  to  be  the  condition  of  the  negotiations  of  Union.  But  what  does  that 
mean  ?  Did  it  mean  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  were  to  give 
up  their  formula  and  take  ours  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  to  become 
Free  Churchmen  ?  In  such  a  case  the  negotiations  would  never  have  been 
begun  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  make  such  a  proposal 
to  them  now  is  the  very  extravagance  of  folly.  Why  did  our  friends  here 
agree  to,  and  approve  of,  the  union  in  Australia  several  years  ago  ?  I  told 
them  at  that  very  time,  and  tell  them  still,  that  if  they  consented  to  the 
Union  of  the  Churches  in  Australia,  they  must  also  consent  to  a  similar 
Union  at  home.  Dr  Miller,  indeed,  has  tried  to  explain  the  inconsistency 
of  their  conduct  by  the  averment  that  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was 
one  of  the  standards  in  the  basis  of  Union  in  Australia.  Very  well :  be 
it  so.  Will  you  agree  to  Union  now  on  the  same  basis  ?  The  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  will  be  made  one  of  our  standards,  if  you  wish  to  have 
it.  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr  Candlish  in  sending  down  the  report,  if  that 
can  be  avoided.  He  said  it  was  the  constitutional  course  ;  and  I  found  a 
country  gentleman  the  other  day  who  was  carried  away  with  that  argument. 
It  is  of  course  constitutional  to  send  down  the  programme  to  Presbyteries, 
but  it  is  just  as  constitutional  not  to  send  it  down.  Why  are  the  unionist 
party  so  anxious  now  to  act  constitutionally  in  this  matter,  for  they  have 
been  acting  unconstitutionally  all  along,  without  one  twinge  of  conscience 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  ?  They  began  their  negotiations 
without  sending  the  matter  down  to  Presbyteries,  and  surely  it  is  just 
as  right  to  stop  them  without  sending  down  to  the  inferior  courts.  What 
purpose  is  to  be  served  by  sending  down  the  programme  to  Presbyteries, 
for  the  standards  are  now  to  be  the  basis  of  Union,  and  the  programme 
thrown  aside  ?  And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  bringing  this  matter  be 
fore  the  Presbyteries  but  divisions  and  strife  and  controversy  without  any 
result  ?  We  have  had  a  year  of  prayer,  let  us  by  all  means  have  a  year 
or  two  of  peace.  There  is  no  principle  binding  us  to  press  on  this  ques 
tion  of  Union.  There  was  a  split  in  the  Secession  Church  shortly  after 
they  left  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  it  was  occasioned  from  without,  and 
by  the  question  of  principle  in  regard  to  the  swearing  of  the  burgess  oath. 
Our  United  Presbyterian  brethren,  moreover,  are  willing  to  wait.  Do  not, 
I  beseech  you,  make  the  same  blunder  as  the  Moderate  party  did  before 
the  Disruption.  They  sadly  miscalculated  the  number  of  ministers  who 
would  be  compelled  to  leave  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  event  of  no 
redress  being  given  by  the  legislature  for  the  wrongs  done  by  the  civil 
courts.  Why,  I  was  myself  told  by  one  of  them,  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
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Disruption,  that  twelve  ministers  would  not  leave.  If  they  had  known  that 
four  hundred  ministers  would  do  so,  the  Disruption  had  never  happened. 
It  is  a  mistake  not  to  make  great  allowance  for  the  consciences  of  brethren, 
and  the  strength  and  honesty  of  their  convictions.  If  you  wait  for  a  few 
years,  the  Churches  will  come  together  of  their  own  accord,  and  perhaps 
also  there  will  be  Union  on  a  larger  scale.  If  patronage  is  abolished,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  receiving  the  same  terms  as  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  then  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  itself  will 
join  it,  and  in  these  circumstances  join  in  one  united  Church  of  all  Scot 
land.  A  few  years,  waiting  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  a  Church,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  embrace  the  whole 
Presbyterianism  of  Scotland  in  one  united  Church,  which  will  again,  as  in 
the  day  of  old,  be  embosomed  in  the  affections  of  an  undivided  people.  A 
better  knowledge  of  each  other,  a  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  churches,  a  cordial  co-operation  in  all  practicable  measures  for  the 
extension  of  the  cause  and  interests  of  truth,  will  speedily  remove  the 
differences  which  may  still  exist  between  us  ;  and  should  any  be  left,  they 
will  soon  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  "  noble  oblivion  of  love."  I  had 
resolved  to  propose  the  motion  of  which  I  had  given  notice  in  order  to  help 
the  minority,  but  as  they  have  refused  to  accept  of  my  assistance,  I  shall 
not  make  it  at  all.  (Applause.) 

Mr  HARVEY,  Stirling  (elder),  in  proposing  the  motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  said — Although  of  late  much  has  been  said  about  individual 
opinions  on  certain  points  connected  with  the  Union  question,  little  atten 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  solemn  utterances  of  our  Church,  as  a  Church, 
on  this  very  subject.  And  it  is  because  I  consider  the  pastoral  letter  on 
which  I  have  grounded  my  motion,  to  be  of  great  importance,  as  indicat 
ing  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  former  years,  that  I  have  presumed  in  this 
general  way  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Assembly ;  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  Dr  Begg,  or  Dr  Gibson,  or  any  of  their  friends,  have  ever 
dissented  from  the  views  and  opinions  which  are  so  clearly  expressed  in  it. 

This  pastoral  letter,  which  bears  the  honoured  name  of  Patrick  M'Farlan, 
was  issued,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  Disruption,  when  the 
scars  of  the  battle  were  still  green — before  the  fervour  and  zeal  of  the 
Disruption  had  passed  away,  and  when  it  would  have  been  treason  to  have 
even  hinted  at  the  apostacy  and  backsliding  of  any  of  our  leaders.  It  was 
in  1845  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  people  of  our  Church  ;  and 
to  those  of  our  friends  who  are  so  loud  in  proclaiming  their  own  faithful 
ness,  and  the  inconsistency  of  other  men,  this  letter  should,  I  think,  act 
somewhat  as  an  alterative,  and  produce  a  better  state  of  feeling  towards 
the  brethren  who  differ  from  them.  They  will  see  that  our  Church,  in 
seeking  for  Union  now,  is  faithful  to  all  its  antecedents ;  and  it  is  the 
obstructors  of  the  Union  alone  who  are  proving  themselves  to  be  shifty 
and  inconsistent.  In  1845  our  Church  proclaimed  that  by  its  short 
comings  and  sins  in  former  years,  it  had  compelled  many  of  the  best  of 
her  ministers  and  people  to  withdraw  from  her  communion  ;  but  our 
Church  then  gave  no  indication  of  any  wish  to  remain  separate  or  alone. 
We  were  actuated  at  that  time  by  no  exclusive  or  narrow  views,  but,  in 
our  very  infancy  as  a  Church,  we  indicated  what  our  aims  and  aspirations 
were,  and  frankly  owned  that  the  bodies  who  had  been  driven  from  our 
communion  in  former  years,  formed  part  of  the  original  National  Church. 
There  was  no  talk  then  of  our  historical  identity  being  destroyed  by  union 
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with  other  Churches  ;  but  while  lamenting  that  the  National  Church  had 
been  broken  into  too  many  fragments,  we  longed  for  the  time  that  would 
again  unite  us  ;  and  it  would  be  a  trifling  with  our  people,  and  shew  a 
vacillation,  and  aimlessness  as  a  Church,  were  we  now  to  proclaim  to  the 
world,  that  in  1845  we  had  been  the  victims  of  a  mistake.  This  pastoral 
letter,  after  referring  to  the  Protest  and  Deed  of  Demission,  proceeds : 
"  Thus  in  regard  to  other  bodies  of  Christians  previously  existing  in  a 
position  of  separation  from  the  State — if  our  continuing  to  challenge  to 
ourselves  the  name  and  character  of  that  historical  Church  which  we  revere 
and  love,  were  the  result  of  mere  pertinacity,  or  of  a  desire  to  keep  up  an 
invidious  distinction  between  them  and  us,  it  must  be  condemned  as 
schismatical  and  unjust.  But  any  such  construction  of  this  claim  we 
earnestly  and  anxiously  disown.  The  faithful  brethren  who,  during  the 
previous  century,  felt  it  their  duty,  either  to  stand  aloof,  or  to  secede  from 
the  establishment,  must  ever  be  held  entitled  to  be  included,  along  with 
ourselves,  in  all  that  the  claim  can  fairly  be  understood  to  imply.  Through 
our  own  shortcomings  and  sins,  in  great  measure,  while  we  continued  in 
connection  with  the  State,  we  lost  successively  many  of  the  best  of  our 
ministers  and  people ;  and  the  different  bodies  into  which  they  formed 
themselves,  while  waiting  for  such  reformation  as  might  again  unite  them, 
undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  original  National  Church,  reformed  by 
presbyters  from  popery  ;  which,  amid  a  variety  of  dangers  and  distractions, 
and  broken,  alas !  into  too  many  fragments,  still,  by  God's  blessing, 
subsists  in  our  land." 

I  know  not  what  weight  may  be  given  by  some  of  our  friends  to  a 
deliberate  utterance  of  our  Assembly  in  1845,  for  in  their  last  days,  in  the 
new  school  that  has  been  formed,  some  very  revolutionary  sentiments  have 
been  uttered.  We  have  heard  ministers  who  have  vowed  to  submit  to  the 
government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  to  concur  in  it,  and  not  endeav 
our,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  it,  declare, 
amid  the  cheers  and  laughter  of  his  associates,  that  the  opinion  of  the 
G-eneral  Assembly  was  not  worthy  of  any  consideration  ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  will  ever  give  that  respect  and  considera 
tion  to  its  solemn  utterances  to  which  they  are  entitled.  If  the  Secession 
Church  was  admitted  by  us  to  form  part  of  our  historical  Church  in  1845, 
can  our  anti-Union  friends  tells  us  what  has  happened  since  to  deprive  it 
of  this  right  ?  When  this  official  utterance  was  given  by  our  Church,  the 
Voluntary  controversy  was  over — the  distinctive  views  of  our  United  Pres 
byterian  friends  as  to  the  competency  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  give  legis 
lative  sanction  to  any  creed,  and  to  maintain  it  out  of  the  national  resources, 
were  as  well  known  to  our  Church  as  they  are  now ;  and  yet  we  find  no 
reference  to,  or  any  saving  clause  in,  this  letter  on  these  points ;  but  then 
it  is  fully  and  clearly  admitted  that  the  Secession  Churches  form  part  of 
the  historic  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  to  keep  up  invidious  distinctions 
between  us  would  be  schismatical  and  unjust ;  and  surely  if  our  sins  and 
shortcomings  were  admitted  to  be  the  cause  of  their  secession  from  us  in 
the  previous  century,  our  prejudices  and  our  obstinacy  now  should  raise 
no  barrier  in  the  way  of  their  re-union  with  us. 

Our  Church  hailed  with  joy  the  Unions  of  former  years,  and  it  was  ever 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  being  honoured  as  a  Church,  in  healing  the  breaches 
of  Zion.  On  this  point,  the  pastoral  letter  of  1845  says,  "  And  now,  in 
these  last  days,  delivered,  in  God's  providence,  from  that  connection  with 
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the  state,  under  tlie  Revolution  settlement,  which  even  at  the  time,  through 
its  defects,  kept  some  of  our  Covenanting  forefathers  aloof,  and  which, 
through  its  abuses,  has  since  occasioned  more  than  one  secession ;  pre 
pared,  moreover,  both  to  our  own  former  backslidings,  and  to  adjust 
present  causes  of  offence  ;  and  counting  it  the  highest  honour  to  which  we 
could  aspire  to  consolidate  the  fragments  and  rebuild  the  walls,  of  the 
ancient  and  Free  reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
we  occupy  a  position  which,  were  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  conciliation 
vouchsafed  to  ourselves  and  the  other  true  and  evangelical  Presbyterians 
around  us,  might  enable  them  and  us  together,  working  under  God  with 
one  accord,  to  accomplish  what  our  Reformers  had  always  so  much  at 
heart,  and  shew  what  a  pure  gospel  can  do  towards  blessing  the  common 
wealth  with  prosperity  and  peace,  as  well  as  winning  souls  to  Christ,  and 
preparing  them  for  glory."  When  we  think  of  such  utterances  as  these, 
we  may  well  be  humbled  when  we  contrast  them  with  the  bitterness  and 
evil  surmisings  of  these  last  days — at  the  charges  of  craft  and  inconsistency 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  men  who  are  only  seeking  to  make 
practical  the  longings  uttered  by  our  fathers  five  and  twenty  years  ago. 
The  Church  counted  it  the  highest  honour  then,  to  be  instrumental  in 
rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland,  and  is  the  Free 
Church  now,  when  it  sees  the  union  of  so  many  portions  of  the  old  historic 
Church  almost  within  its  reach,  to  refuse  to  unite  on  a  matter  of  mere 
secondary  importance.  Should  it  refuse,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell 
that  our  immobility  as  a  Church  will  lead  to  its  decay.  Let  us  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  the  Free  Church  wishes  to  remain  isolated  and  alone, 
that  it  will  not  allow  of  any  change  in  its  constitution  and  confession,  and 
you  will  find  that  its  zenith  has  been  reached.  By  isolating  ourselves,  we 
may  perpetuate  a  sect,  but  we  will  ruin  a  Church.  But  alterations  of  any 
kind  seem  distasteful  to  some  men — they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  depart 
by  a  hairsbreadth  from  hereditary  association  ;  they  only  see  their  own 
insurmountable  objections,  and  because  to  enter  into  the  proposed  Union 
would  overturn  some  cherished  idea,  or  past  theory,  they  set  themselves 
resolutely  to  oppose  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 

"  But  prejudice  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  dogma,  hugs  it  to  the  last." 

The  fact  that  these  fragments  of  the  historic  Church,  to  which  our 
fathers  referred,  still  remain  in  a  separate  state,  is  a  proof  that  that 
Christian  love  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  which  is  the  principal 
grace  required  among  the  saints  of  God,  does  not  flourish  among  us  as  it 
ought.  If  we  would  only  look  at  this  question  as  Christian  men,  in  the 
light  of  present  duty,  without  foregone  conclusions,  without  the  determina 
tion  to  maintain  the  ground  which  had  been  deliberately  taken  up,  seek 
ing  the  guidance  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  and  willing  to  follow  where  the 
Spirit  leads,  we  would  find  that  those  difficulties  which  now  bulk  so  largely 
in  our  eyes  would  all  melt  away. 

It  would  surely  be  better  for  us  to  follow  after  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  and  not  dote  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words,  whereof  cometh 
envy  and  strife.  I  cannot  understand  how  the  men  in  our  Church,  who 
sing  and  sigh  for  the  blessed  union  of  believers  in  heaven,  should  be  so 
bitterly  averse  to  the  visible  union  of  believers  upon  earth.  This  is  a 
sickly  sentimentality,  for  if  we  wish  to  enjoy  in  full  this  union  in  heaven 
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we  ought  surely  to  begin  the  practice  of  it  now.  I  doubt  the  Christianity 
which  is  only  to  be  developed  in  heaven,  the  graces  of  which  are  not 
exercised  and  cultivated  on  the  earth.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately 
about  the  civil  magistrate,  and  this  doctrine  has  been  elevated,  or  rather 
sought  to  be  elevated,  to  a  position  in  our  Church  which  it  has  never 
occupied  before.  If  it  be  a  leading  doctrine  of  our  Church — if  it  be  a 
doctrine  for  which  our  Church  contended  in  the  ten  years'  conflict — is  it 
not  strange  that  the  pastoral  letter  of  1845,  issued  only  two  years  after 
the  Disruption,  when  all  the  issues  that  had  been  raised  in  the  conflict 
were  fresh  in  the  Church's  memory,  never  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
Established  Church,  except  in  the  way  of  warning.  The  twenty-third 
chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  never  once  referred  to ;  there  is  no 
philosophical  disquisition  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  settled,"  and  no 
attempt  to  shew  that  by  kings  being  nursing  fathers,  and  by  the  Church 
suckling  the  breasts  of  kings,  that  material  support  Is  literally  meant. 
Men  must  possess  great  powers  of  exegesis  who  would  extract  from 
illustrations  such  as  these  either  nourishment  or  support.  But  instead  of 
this,  in  this  letter  our  people  are  directed  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony, 
to  the  Divine  Word,  in  which  are  found  the  great  essential  principles 
which  the  Free  Church  had  been  called  upon  to  vindicate.  "  From 
generation  to  generation,"  this  letter  says,  "  since  it  was  reformed  from 
Popery,  that  Church  is  to  be  traced  and  known  by  its  adherence,  more  or 
less  faithfully,  to  one  great  testimony  for  the  crown  rights  of  the  Eedeemer, 
and  the  spiritual  liberty  of  His  people  under  Him.  A  free  gospel  to  be 
preached  in  the  world,  and  a  free  government  to  be  exercised  in  the 
Church — a  gospel  free  from  all  human  inventions,  and  a  government  free 
from  all  secular  interference ;  Christ  to  be  set  forth  as  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  Saviour  of  sinners  of  mankind ;  and  Christ  to  be  set  up  as  the 
only  and  all-sufficient  ruler  over  the  community  of  the  faithful — these 
have  been  the  symbolic  words  of  the  reformed  Church  from  the  beginning, 
and  by  these  is  its  identity  proved,  whether  sheltered  under  the  shade  of 
royal  favour,  or  "hunted  as  a  partridge  on  the  mountains."  These  are  the 
grand  principles  for  which  our  Church  has  ever  contended,  and  not  for  the 
beggarly  elements  of  State  support ;  and  it  is  by  adhering  faithfully  to 
these  principles  that  the  world  shall  yet  be  gained  to  Christ.  A  Church 
may  be  deprived  of  its  material  advantages — its  manses,  its  teinds,  and  its 
glebes  may  all  be  lost  to  it;  but  if  the  Church  be-  an  earnest,  living 
Church,  she  will  grow  in  spirit  and  in  power;  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  success  she  may  well  endure  the  loss  of  all  State  support.  Why 
should  we  struggle,  and  fight,  and  waste  our  strength  fighting  over  the 
doctrine  of  an  Establishment,  while  the  enemies  of  the  truth  stand  by 
chuckling  at  our  folly  ?  I  say,  why  should  we  wrangle  over  a  doctrine 
that  cannot  save  a  soul  ?  What  is  to  be  gained  by  maintaining  so 
resolutely  a  mere  abstract  theory  such  as  this  ?  It  is  not  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  Christ  that  State  Churches  are  set  up  ;  and  I  would  question 
the  honour  and  honesty  of  any  Church  which  would  take  support  from  a 
government,  even  on  the  Church's  own  terms,  knowing  that  statesmen 
regard  such  a  Church  merely  as  a  part  of  State  machinery  which  should 
be  kept  in  motion,  and  look  on  truth  and  error  with  equal  favour. 

Some  men  seem  to  look  upon  the  upholding  of  the  State  Church 
principle  as  the  chief  end  of  man ;  but  our  Church,  by  its  Disruption, 
gave  proof,  in  1843,  that  it  regarded  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
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Church  as  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  question  of  a  State  Church  ; 
and  are  we,  at  this  hour  of  day,  when  we  have,  as  a  Church,  practically 
set  aside  the  question  of  endowments — when  we  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  we  can  do  without  endowments — are  we  to  give  this  question  a 
primary  importance,  and  elevate  it  to  the  position  of  being  a  distinctive 
article  of  our  Church's  creed  ?  Are  we  to  remain  isolated  from  sister 
churches  by  clinging  to  a  principle  which  is  getting  weaker  every  day  ? 
When  we  see  the  enemies  of  the  truth  banding  together — "  the  kings  of 
the  earth  setting  themselves,  and  the  rulers  taking  counsel  together, 
against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed,  saying,  Let  us  break  their  bands 
asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us  " — is  it  a  time  to  remain 
separate  from  brethren  who  are  willing  to  join  with  us  in  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Lord  ?  How  many  exhortations  have  we  in  the  Scriptures 
to  be  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind,  to  have  no  divisions  among  us,  to  live 
in  peace,  and  follow  after  the  things  that  make  for  peace  ?  And  we  know 
what  need  there  is  for  the  exercise  of  those  graces  of -the  Spirit  for  the 
promotion  of  Christ's  glory  ;  we  know  the  benefit  we  would  derive  from  it 
ourselves,  and  the  testimony  it  would  give  to  the  world  of  Christ  and  His 
truth ;  and  we  know,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mischief  that  ensues  from 
the  want  of  union  among  Christian  brethren, — how  the  want  of  it  weakens 
faith, hinders  prayer,  and  quenches  zeal. 

Why  should  a  difference  on  a  minor  point,  to  which  a  strict  rule  cannot 
be  applied,  and  about  which  the  members  of  our  own  Church  differ,  be 
intensified  and  exaggerated  ?  It  was  because  our  fathers  in  1845  dreaded 
the  danger  our  Church  would  be  exposed  to  by  elevating  a  question  of 
inferior  importance  to  an  undue  place,  that  they,  in  this  pastoral  letter, 
warned  our  people  against  being  led  away  from  the  real  contest  of  our 
times  by  questions  of  less  practical  necessity.  And  what  is  the  question 
that  was  deemed  by  them  of  subordinate  importance  ?  Why,  sir,  it  was 
this  very  question  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State — the  alpha 
and  omega  of  our  Church  in  some  devout  imaginations.  In  the  light  of 
our  own  experience,  what  is  there  about  the  union  of  Church  and  State 
that  should  make  our  friends  so  enamoured  of  it  ?  It  was  a  constant  struggle 
against  popery  and  prelacy,  against  State -craft  and  arbitrary  power.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  our  Church  was  harassed  by  many  con 
tests,  her  discipline  and  government  was  abused  ;  and  at  last,  for  the  sake  of 
freedom,  we  were  obliged  to  separate  from  the  State.  But  the  pastoral 
letter  shall  speak  for  itself.  It  says,  "  And  let  us  not  be  withdrawn  from 
the  real  contest  of  our  times  by  questions  and  controversies,  either  of 
subordinate  importance  or  of  less  urgent  practical  necessity.  The  question 
respecting  which  we  are  most  anxious,  lest  it  should  thus  distract  the 
friends  of  truth,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  alike  the  wisdom  and  the 
duty  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  present  circumstances,  to  keep 
herself  clear  from  this  controversy.  There  is  no  adequate  call  for  her  to 
engage  in  it.  On  the  one  hand,  our  principles  respecting  the  duty  of 
nations  and  their  rulers,  as  bound,  in  their  national  and  official  characters, 
to  own  Christ,  and  to  aim  at  the  advancement  of  His  cause,  are  well  and 
thoroughly  known " — (and  their  points  so  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
negotiations  for  Union,  and  which  are  embodied  in  the  articles  of  agree 
ment).  "  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  change  of  sentiment  on 
this  subject.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  approve  of  existing 
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establishments,  in  which  the  countenance  of  the  State  is  purchased  by  the 
subserviency  of  the  Church  ;  we  stand  altogether  opposed  to  the  view  upon 
which  our  rulers  are  now  prepared  to  act,  that  truth  and  error  may  be 
equally  endowed,  regarding  that  view  as  embodying  the  most  dangerous 
infidelity."  And  it  goes  on  :  "  In  these  circumstances,  we  are  fully 
justified  in  declining  to  be  drawn  again  into  this  discussion  ;  since,  while 
maintaining  that  it  is  lavvful  and  right  to  employ  the  national  resources  in 
support  of  Christ's  holy  gospel,  and  cannot  approve  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  employed  at  present,  we  cannot  take  any  part  in  seeking  to 
preserve  and  maintain  existing  establishments  ;  and  we  cannot  but  look 
with  alarm  on  what  is  proposed  for  the  future."  If  these  were  the  views 
of  our  Church  twenty-five  years  since,  are  the  dangers  from  popery  and 
infidelity  and  godlessness  so  much  lessened,  and  the  need  of  union  among 
Christians  to  counteract  these  evils  so  unnecessaiy,  that  we  should  elevate 
this  principle  of  a  State  Church  to  a  higher  platform  than  that  to  which  it 
was  relegated  in  1845  ?  If  our  Church  felt  the  need  of  union  among 
Christians  effectually  to  resist  these  evils  then,  there  is  surely  greater  need 
for  Union  now.  But  we  may  be  satisfied  of  this,  that  our  fathers  were 
right  when,  in  1845,  they  refused  to  be  distracted  and  torn  by  the  State 
Church  question,  in  any  shape  ;  for  the  Christianity  of  a  nation  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  any  mere  fiction,  or  legal  enactment,  but  by  the  existence 
of  a  Christian  conscience  among  its  people  ;  and  I  have  always  thought  that 
for  a  Church  to  hold  a  mere  abstract  theory  on  the  duty  of  the  magistrate, 
is  an  unpractical  way  of  maintaining  a  testimony.  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  satisfactory  for  our  Church  to  unite  at  once  with  the  negotiating 
churches,  and  with  increased  power  leaven  the  land  with  Christian  truth 
and  principle  ?  The  leaven  of  God's  blessing  would  soon  work,  and  the 
outcome  of  these  efforts  would  be  proved  by  the  Christian  aspirations  and 
acts  of  the  people.  If  the  people  were  to  become  more  pervaded  by 
Christian  sentiment,  would  it  not  soon  tell  on  the  character  of  the  men 
chosen  to  represent  them  in  Parliament,  from  whom  our  governors  are 
taken ;  and  we  may  rest  assured,  that  it  is  only  a  Government  of  really 
Christian  men,  who  would  submit  themselves  to  Christ  and  regulate  their 
conduct  by  His  Word — it  is  only  such  men  who  would  be  ruled  by  the 
religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  making  of  the  laws,  and  in  all  their  acts 
of  government ;  and  by  so  acting  our  Government  would  give  homage  to 
Christ,  and  in  this  way  would  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  theory  of  an  establishment  may  be  good,  and  in  certain  circumstances 
may  be  practical,  but  churches  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  maintain 
theories — they  have  actual  work  to  do.  The  world  is  seeded  with  iniquity, 
and  there  are  souls  to  save.  If  we  were  to  engage  with  all  our  heart  in 
the  work  which  really  falls  within  our  province  as  a  Church,  the  gathering 
of  souls  to  Christ,  we  would  have  no  heart  for  those  wranglings  and  dispu 
tations  over  infinitesimal  points,  which  only  the  microscopical  eye  can 
discover  to  have  any  existence,  A  Church,  whose  mission  is  to  maintain 
a  theory,  reminds  me  of  the  finger-posts  which  we  still  see,  weather-worn 
and  decayed,  on  some  of  the  main  roads  in  England.  They  may  still  serve 
a  purpose  to  the  few  who  live  in  close  proximity  to  them,  but  they  are  of 
little  service  to  the  great  world  of  travellers,  for  whom  they  were  first  in 
tended.  And  a  grand  responsibility  will  rest  on  men  who,  by  an  obstinate 
persistence  in  a  theory,  disregard  the  leadings  of  Providence,  and  mar  or 
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hinder  a  movement  that  is  fraught  with  incalculable  benefits  to  the  Church 
at  large.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  discern  the  times,  to  take  occasion  by  the 
hand,  and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  God  is  placing  within 
our  reach.  The  foundation  of  gospel  unity  is  Christ  the  Head,  and  with 
churches  holding  this  doctrine  in  all  its  entirety,  and  identical  with  our  own 
in  discipline  and  government,  I  believe  we  are  bound  to  unite ;  and  to  remain 
separate  from  them,  I  believe  to  be  schismatical  and  unjust.  (Applause.) 

John  Owen,  in  a  discourse  on  the  Unreasonableness  of  Separation,  says, 
"It  hath  been  observed  in  many  places,  that  the  nearer  some  men  or 
churches  come  together  in  their  profession,  the  more  distant  are  they  in 
their  affection.  This  makes  it  evident  that  the  want  of  necessary  peace 
and  union  among  churches  doth  not  proceed  from  the  things  themselves 
wherein  they  differ,  but  from  the  corrupt  lusts  and  interests  of  the  persons 
fhat  differ." 

In  these  remarks  I  hope  the  Assembly  will  not  think  that  I  have  taken 
up  its  time  unnecessarily,  or  that  the  pastoral  letter,  to  which  I  have  drawn 
its  attention,  is  not  worthy  of  consideration  at  the  present  juncture.  It 
shews  clearly  the  mind  of  the  Church  in  former  days.  It  shows  that  the 
Free  Church  held  that  the  sister  churches  formed  part  of  the  old  historical 
Church,  and  that  we  longed  for  union  with  them.  It  shews  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  State  Church  was  not  one  of  the  principles  contended  for  in  the  ten 
years'  conflict.  It  shews  that  in  the  face  of  dangers,  which  ar  more 
imminent  now  than  ever,  our  Church  held  that  the  doctrine  of ''a  State 
Church  was  of  subordinate  importance,  and  warned  our  people  from  being 
led  away  with  it ;  and  it  proves  clearly  that  our  Church  in  negotiating  for 
Union  with  other  churches  is  not  guilty  of  any  inconsistency.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Surely  the  great  end  of  a  Church  is  the  salvation  of  souls.  This  is  the 
work  that  demands  all  our  Church's  energies.  This  is  the  trust  given  it 
by  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  any  theory  that  hinders  this  work 
should  be  thrust  aside.  I  am  no  theologian,  and  pretend  to  no  dialectic 
skill  to  discuss  nice  points  of  doctrine ;  but  this  I  know,  that  there  is  but 
one  road  to  heaven,  and  one  Saviour,  by  whom  I  can  be  saved  ;  and  if  I 
find  brethren  of  the  sister  churches  walking  with  me  on  this  road,  and 
trusting  with  me  in  the  same  blessed  Saviour,  I  cannot  but  regard  such  men 
as  brethren  in  the  Lord.  If  I  refuse  to  unite  with  such  men,  although  they 
may  differ  from  me  on  some  subordinate  point,  I  feel  that  I  would  be  guilty 
of  a  great  sin.  I  believe  that  God,  by  His  Spirit,  is  leading  the  churches 
to  seek  for  Union  with  each  other,  and  this  Union  will  not  be  stopped  by 
the  feeble  efforts  of  men.  It  may  be  obstructed,  but  every  day  will  bring 
us  nearer  the  blessed  consummation.  There  is  many  a  change  of  weather 
between  the  sowing  and  the  reaping.  There  may  be  many  a  cloud  and 
many  a  shower,  but  with  faith  and  patience  the  harvest  shall  be  reaped  at 
last.  "  In  due  season,  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not." 

' '  Then  steadfast  let  us  still  remain, 

Though  dangers  rise  around  ; 
And  in  the  work  prescribed  by  God, 
Yet  more  and  more  abound. " 

— (Loud  Applause.)     He  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — 

"  And  whereas  a  pastoral  letter  was  in  1845  addressed  by  the  General  Assem 
bly  of  the  Free  Church  to  her  people ;  and  whereas  in  said  pastoral  letter  the 
relation  in  which  the  Free  Church  stood  to  other  churches  is  clearly  defined,  the 
principles  for  which  the  Free  Church  contended  in  the  ten  years'  conflict  are 
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clearly  stated,  the  desire  for  Union  with  other  churches  is  clearly  indicated,  and 
the  secondary  importance  of  the  principle  of  a  fctate  Church  is  clearly  expressed; 
and  whereas  the  views  held  by  the  Free  Church  on  these  different  points  in. 
former  years  appear  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  in  consequence  thereof  charges 
of  inconsistency  have  been  made  against  members  of  the  Free  Church  in  the 
present  negotiations  for  Union, — this  Assembly  desires  to  recall  the  recollection 
of  her  ministers  and  people  to  the  said  pastoral  letter,  and  directs  the  presby 
teries  of  the  Church,  in  considering  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee,  to  give 
due  weight  and  consideration  to  the  views  held  by  the  Free  Church  in  1845  on 
the  various  points  which  have  now,  in  the  providence  of  God,  come  up  for 
deliberation." 

Mr  M'MicKiNG,  elder,  Glasgow,  seconded  the  motion.  In  doing  so,  he 
said  that  there  were  many  younger  office-bearers  of  their  Church — post- 
Disruption  office-bearers — especially  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  held  the 
views  which  the  report  of  last  year  told  them  were  very  generally  held  by 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  They  were  the  more  confirmed  in  holding 
these  views  when  they  found  that  they  substantially  agreed  with  the  views 
held  by  other  Presbyterian  Churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
accepted  their  common  Presbyterian  Standards.  They  had  reason  to  bless 
God  for  the  wisdom,  forbearance,  and  grace  given  to  their  Disruption  fathers 
in  not  requiring  of  them  to  accept  the  same  documents  which  they  them 
selves  signed.  (Applause.)  They  were  persuaded  that  had  they  been 
asked  to  sign  the  same  declaration  and  protest,  the  result  would  have  been 
that  they  would  have  had  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  Church,  such  as  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  their  country,  alas !  afforded  too  many  examples  of. 
(Applause.)  Their  claim,  as  post-Disruption  office-bearers,  was  upon  the 
Christian  liberality  of  the  people  to  maintain  ordinances  ;  their  declaration 
and  their  protest  was  that  that  duty  had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  fulfilled  by 
the  people.  He  recognised  in  the  various  sections  of  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  one  Church,  unhappily  disunited;  and  he  held  the  solemn  duty  of 
these  sections  was  not  to  remain  separate,  but  come  together  as  soon  as,  in 
God's  providence,  they  might  be  enabled  to  do  so.  They  should  not  be 
guilty  of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  sin  of  schism  in  keeping  themselves 
apart.  He  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  Union  among  the  negotiating 
Churches ;  and  when  that  not  very  large  section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland  to  which  the  State  gave  power,  prominence,  and  pay,  which 
held  the  theory  of  Christ's  Headship,  ceased  to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  State  to  interfere  in  the  ordination  or  deposition  of  the  Church's  office 
bearers,  or  in  the  calling  and  election  of  her  ministers — when  such  should 
happen,  they  would  be  delighted  and  ready  to  welcome  this  body  into 
what  they  hoped  to  be  a  large  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland. 
(Applause.) 

Mr  CAMPBELL,  Markinch,  rose  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  many 
of  the  members  proceeded  in  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  They  saw  that  there  were  two  great  motions  before  the  house, 
one  of  which — Mr  Moody  Stuart's — was  in  substance  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
negotiations  for  the  Union,  and  the  other — Dr  Candlish's — was  to  send 
the  whole  thing  down  to  Presbyteries.  Had  this  Church  been  in  an  ordi 
nary  or  normal  state,  the  great  mass  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  his 
motion  would  have  agreed  to  Dr  Candlish's  motion.  But  they  felt  very 
strongly  that  the  Church  was  in  a  divided  state,  composed  of  two  great 
parties,  at  the  head  of  which  were  men  thev  were  compelled  to  venerate 
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and  love.     The  question  forced  itself  upon  their  consideration,  "  Is  there 
no  other  course  by  which,  in  harmony  with  all  we  are  now  doing,  the  unity 
of  this  church  can  be  served  ;  is  there  no  way  by  which,  at  the  same  time, 
the  honour  of  this  Church  might  be   preserved  in  the  face  of  the   other 
negotiating  churches,   and  the  Christian    Church  all  over  the   world  ?" 
They  felt  that  every  consideration  should  be  shewn  for  those  brethren  who 
happened  to  differ  from  them.     The   conservation — or  rather,  he  should 
say,  the  restoration — of  the  unity  of  this  Church  was  a  matter  which  must 
be  dear  to  every  loyal  son  of  the  Church,  and  every  faithful  follower  in 
Christ.  (Hear,  hear).   Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion  contained  some  very  strong 
meat — (a  laugh) — and  it  was  questionable  whether  it  was  not  too   strong 
even  for  a  considerable  number  of  his  party  well  exercised  in  the  matter. 
He  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  this  motion  were  put  to  the  vote,  there 
would  again  be  an   overwhelming  majority  against  it.     (Loud  Applause.) 
In  Dr  Candlish's  motion  there  was  a  call  to  decide  one  point  in  particular, 
and  this  unquestionably  was  the  matter  regarding  which  the  greatest  differ 
ence  prevailed  among  the  members  of  this  house   and  in   the  Church  at 
large.    They  were  told  by  their  friends  on  the  other  side  that  if  a  decision 
was  taken  on  that  particular  point,  it  would  place  them  in  a  peculiar 
situation,  and  compel  them  to  raise  questions  regarding  their  position  in 
this  Church.     Was  it  the  wisest  and  best  possible  course  to  take  a  decision 
on  this  point  ?     He  thought  the  great  mass  of  them  were  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  matter  must  go  down  to  Presbyteries.     What  was  desired  was, 
that  this  matter  should  be  sent  down  in  a  loving  and  friendly  way.     Unless 
the  General  Assembly  took  the  responsibility  of  saying  what  the  Presby 
teries  were  to  deliberate  upon,  they  would  not  take  the  responsibility  them 
selves  of  raising  the  question.     He  could  not  understand  the  character  of 
a  man  who  would  take  the  responsibility  in  the  General  Assembly  of  sending 
it  to  the  whole  Church,  and  yet  whose  feelings  were  so  tender  and  fine  that 
he  was  prevented  by  the  difficulties  which  met  him  from  raising  the  ques 
tion  in  his  own  Presbytery.     He  held  that  the  matter  had  never  been  pro 
perly  placed  before  the  Church  or  the  Presbyteries,  and,  much   as  they 
honoured  the  members  of  the  Union  Committee,  surely  it  was  not  calum 
nious  to  say  that  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  Church  lay  within  that  charmed 
circle.     He  and  his  friends  thought  that  Dr  Candlish  or  Mr  Moody  Stuart 
might  have   accepted   the  position  indicated   in  his  motion  when  it  was 
proposed  at  the  private  conference.     It  was  now  vain  to  expect  anything 
of  the  kind.     They  found  elaborate  statements  made  about  peace — about 
its  beauty  and  scripturality  ;  and  when  some  one  stepped  forward  and 
wished  to  take  a  part  in  the  interest  of  peace,  he  was  left  out  in  the  cold 
to  accomplish  the  work  as  he  best  could.    (Hear,  hear).     He  did  not  under 
stand  that,  and  he  did  not  like  it.     In  the  present  circumstances,  he  did 
not  see  his  way,  and  therefore  declined  to  take  the  responsibility  of  press 
ing  his  motion  on  the  house.     When  he   entered   the    Assembly  in  the 
morning,  he   could  not   see   his  way  to  support  Dr   Candlish's  motion, 
although  in  principle  it  was  not  in  the  least  different  from   his  own — it 
differed  in  form  but  not  in  principle.     But  since  he  had  taken  his  seat  in 
the  house,  and  had  heard  this   protest  read,  his  mind  had  thoroughly 
changed.     Dr  Candlish  had  told  the   house  that  some  of  old   spirit  rose 
within  him  as  he  listened  to  the  protest.     (Hear,  hear.)     He  had  to  say 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  those  who  supported  his  motion,  that 
they  who,  as  post-Disruption  ministers,  happily  knew  nothing  of  that  spirit, 
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felt  that  there  was  a  new  spirit — (loud  applause) — rising  up  amongst  the 
younger  ministers.  (Renewed  applause.)  He  ventured  to  say  this,  that, 
let  protests  come  in  any  shape,  instead  of  driving  men  from  their  duty, 
they  would  just  act  as  they  did  in  the  olden  times,  and  would  make  them 
firmer  and  more  resolute.  (Applause.)  On  the  ground  of  that  protest 
that  had  been  handed  in,  he  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  say — and  he  had 
been  asked  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  house — 
that  this  protest  decided  their  position  in  the  Assembly  to-day — (loud 
applause) — and  that,  instead  of  sitting  quiet  when  the  division-bell  was 
Tung,  they  would  know  on  which  side  of  the  house  to  be  found.  (Loud 
applause.) 

[Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Campbell's  address,  the  house 
presented  a  strange  scene  of  confusion.  The  members  crowded  to  the 
space  in  front  of  the  Moderator's  chair,  and  formed  themselves  into  little 
groups.  Some  members  came  forward  as  if  to  address  the  Assembly  in 
connection  with  Mr  Campbell's  motion,  when  Dr  Gibson  asked  if  the  house 
allowed  that  motion  to  be  withdrawn.  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  in  reply,  said 
that  the  motions  had  never  been  made — a  remark  which  occasioned  great 
laughter.  Mr  Harvey  next  came  forward,  and  said  that  the  bringing  for 
ward  his  motion  had  served  the  purpose  he  intended  in  drawing  attention 
to  the  Assembly's  pastoral  letter  of  1845,  and  he  now  begged  to  withdraw 
it.  Professor  Gibson  said  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  unseemly  for 
gentlemen  to  bring  forward  motions,  and  make  speeches  in  support  of  them, 
and  then  withdraw  them.  Dr  Wilson  made  some  remarks,  but  in  the 
buzz  of  conversation  which  prevailed  on  all  sides,  not  a  word  of  it  could  be 
heard.  At  last,  Mr  Craig,  of  Dalton,  asked  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to 
bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  Mr  Campbell  gave  notice  ;  and  the 
Moderator  having  stated  that  he  could  propose  anything  he  pleased,  Mr 
Craig  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  it  in  the  evening.  Dr  Rainy  sug 
gested  that  it  would  be  well  that  all  persons  who  had  motions  to  propose 
should  bring  them  forward  as  early  as  possible.  As  the  adjournment  had 
been  moved,  nothing  further  could  be  done  at  present ;  and  the  House  rose 
to  meet  again  at  seven,  the  members  discussing,  as  they  retired,  the  peculiar 
shape  which  the  question  had  taken.  ] 
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Mr  CRAIG,  Dalton,  said  he  felt  it  to  be  an  extraordinary  position  in 
which  they  were  placed — a  position  of  great  responsibility  before  one 
another,  before  the  country,  before  the  world,  before  God,  before  his  Son, 
and  before  His  Spirit,  that  must  be  searching  all  hearts,  and  they  must 
seek  to  follow,  every  one  of  them,  conscientiously,  honestly,  and  simply, 
what  they  felt  to  be  their  duty.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  and  many  others 
desired  to  adhere  to  that  motion,  to  the  support  of  which  they  had  so 
heartily  given  themselves,  and  which  they  felt  had  been  unfortunately 
abandoned.  (Applause.)  They  felt  that  the  measure  ought  not  to  have 
been  abandoned  without  giving  the  Assembly  an  opportunity  of  considering 
it.  When  the  overture  proposed  by  Dr  Candlish  came  before  the  Church 
through  the  newspapers,  they  felt  that  they  could  not  accept  it, 
and  that  was  the  feeling  with  respect  to  a  great  majority  of  overtures 
coming  before  the  Church.  Accordingly,  they  came  up  to  that  Assembly 
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anxious  that  a  conference  on  Union  should  take  place  before  the  subject 
came  formally  before  the  House.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  motion  that 
was  entrusted  to  Mr  Campbell,  and  they  were  surprised — (hear,  hear) — 
when  they  found  that  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  it,  and  that  for  the 
reason  that  he  assigned.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  little  satisfied  with 
the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish,  and  less  satisfied  with  that  of  Mr  Moody  Stuart. 
They  thought  there  should  be  a  middle  course  in  which  they  could  walk 
more  heartily.  They  had  long  felt  that  there  was  too  great  danger  of  the 
Church  being  split  up  into  two  parties — the  right  and  the  left — and  many 
members  who  would  be  glad  to  escape  both  sides,  would  be  forced,  con 
trary  to  their  inclinations,  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  conclus- 
sion,  he  begged  to  propose  the  motion  which  had  been  originally  intimated 
by  Mr  Campbell  of  Markinch,  namely  : — 

"  The  General  Assembly  having  taken  up  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee 
laid  on  the  table  at  last  Assembly,  and  also  tho  supplementary  report  now  sub 
mitted,  with  relative  overtures,  did,  and  hereby  do  resolve  to  send  down  the 
said  reports  to  Presbyteries,  with  a  view  to  their  deliberating  on  the  whole  sub 
ject  to  which  they  relate,  unfettered  by  resolutions  of  any  former  Assemblies, 
and  sending  up  to  the  next  Assembly  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  The 
Assembly  reappoint  the  committee,  with  instructions  to  watch  over  the  matter, 
to  confer,  if  they  see  cause,  with  the  committees  appointed  by  the  other  nego 
tiating  churches.  Finally,  the  Assembly  renew  the  exhortation  of  last  Assem 
bly  to  office-bearers  and  people,  that  they  abound  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  guidance  and  blessing  in  connection  with  this  matter." 

Mr  COMRIE,  Carnoustie,  said  he  was  greatly  disappointed  at  Mr  Campbell 
dropping  his  motion.  The  party  in  support  of  it  was  a  large  party  on 
Wednesday,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  now  so  large.  He  was  not  an 
anti-Union  man,  but  he  was  an  anti-Disruption  man — (hear,  hear) — and 
from  the  time  that  this  question  of  Union  brought  about  the  division  in 
their  Church  that  existed  now,  he  said  he  would  never  purchase  Union  at 
the  expense  of  Disruption.  He  said  to  all  parties,  "  Give  it  up,  and  let  it 
alone,"  and  he  believed  that  if  that  had  been  done,  a  far  more  brotherly 
feeling  would  have  existed  than  did  now.  He  was  not  only  an  anti- 
Disruption  man,  but  he  was  an  anti-dissension  man.  He  thought  the 
motion  of  Dr  Candlish  was  calculated  to  intensify  and  perpetuate  those  dis 
sensions  ;  and  it  was  because  it  did  that  he  refused  to  give  it  his  support. 
He  cordially  seconded  the  motion  moved  by  the  preceding  speaker. 

Mr  BEOWN  DOUGLAS — I  rejoiced  when  Mr  Campbell  withdrew  the 
amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  because  I  feel  strongly  that  when 
a  question  of  principle  has  been  raised,  involving,  as  I  believe,  the  inter 
pretation  of  an  article  in  our  Confession,  it  will  give  no  satisfaction  and  no 
peace  if  the  Church  avoids,  or  even  seems  to  avoid,  a  frank  and  full  dis 
cussion  of  it. 

I  can  indeed  respect  the  motives  and  honour  the  feelings  which  have 
dictated  the  proposal  of  that  amendment,  but  if,  out  of  deference  to  the 
difficulties  of  others,  the  General  Assembly  declines  to  put  the  specific 
question  embraced  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion,  is  it  not  in  every  way  more 
likely  that  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  should,  from  similar  considerations, 
shrink  from  the  responsibilities  of  dealing  with  this  question  ?  and  after  all, 
send  up  next  year  a  mere  general  and  indefinite  deliverance,  which  will  not 
help  us  one  step  in  either  direction  in  the  course  which  it  may  be  our  duty 
to  take.  I  trust,  therefore,  this  amendment  may  not  be  pressed. 
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I  have  been  favourable  to  Union  since  the  present  negotiations  began, 
because  I  fervently  hoped  that  if  it  could  be  rightly  consummated,  this 
Union  of  different  sections  of  our  Scottish  Church  might  exercise  a  blessed 
influence  on  those  without,  leading  many  in  compliance  with  His  own  prayer 
to  believe  in  the  mission  and  message  of  our  Saviour.  (Applause.) 

I  have  thought  also  that  in  this  way  we  might  overtake  the  spiritual  des 
titution  that  so  sadly  abounds  in  the  midst  of  us  with  much  greater 
efficiency  than  we  can  do  separately.  We  hear,  for  example,  to-day,  and 
on  other  occasions,  of  the  state  of  Glasgow — 100,000  persons  and  more  to 
whom  no  one  is  going  and  telling  there  is  forgiveness  of  sins — and  it  is  said 
by  some  while  this  state  of  things  continues,  they  will  not  abandon  the 
principle  of  an  establishment.  Why,  what  do  such  men  mean  ?  Will 
they  go  to  the  Government  of  this  country  and  merely  inform  them  of  the 
destitution — or  what  will  they  tell  them  to  do  ?  What  can  they  tell  them 
to  do  ?  and,  What  are  they  likely  to  do  ?  I  should  like  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  Such  sentiments  may  indeed  check  the  voluntary  liberality  of 
our  people  by  holding  out  a  prospect  which  will  not  be  realised,  but  for  any 
practical  results  they  are  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  We  are  told  to 
"prove  all  things."  We  have  done  it.  We  have  proved  what  is  to  be 
got  from  the  State  for  the  extension  of  the  Church — nothing.  We  have 
also  proved  to  a  small  extent  what  is  to  be  had  from  the  liberality  and  zeal 
of  members  of  the  Church.  I  trust  we  shall  go  on  with  the  lesson,  and 
"hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  For  I  must  confess  to  a  doubt  often 
arising  in  my  mind,  how  can  we  persevere  in  prayer  for  the  evangelisation 
of  the  masses  while  the  churches  are  each  pursuing  their  own  separate 
course  instead  of  uniting  for  this  object.  And  I  do  think,  in  aiming  at 
Union,  I  see  a  "more  excellent  way."  I  should  like  to  ask  what  govern 
ment,  associated  for  the  moral  or  physical  benefit  of  its  people,  would 
pursue  the  plan  which  the  Church,  with  an  object  infinitely  higher,  pursues. 
Were  the  country  infected  by  a  deadly  plague  or  a  devouring  famine,  who 
would  have  two  hospitals  or  two  provision  depots  in  one  place  where  one 
was  sufficient,  and  leave  another  destitute  and  neglected  ?  Yet  this  is  the 
plan  the  churches  adopt  in  dealing  with  the  people's  spiritual  wants.  The 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.  I  speak  of  those 
places  which  I  know  personally,  and  what  do  I  find  ?  A  very  unnecessary 
waste  of  men  and  means  in  connection  with  the  Free  and  United  Presby 
terian  Churches,  in  which  there  is  the  same  doctrine  and  government. 
Including  what  the  Established  Church  may  be  expected  to  overtake,  there 
are  in  Leven,  Methill,  and  Buckhaven,  4  Free  and  U.P.  Churches  for  a 
population  of  4500  ;  in  Kennoway,  2  for  939  ;  in  Kinghorn,  2  for  1230  ; 
in  Markinch,  2  for  1230  ;  in  Kinross,  3  for  2083  ;  in  Haddington,  4  for 
3013 ;  in  Abernethy,  2  for  984  ;  in  Lethendy,  2  for  556 ;  in  Morebattle, 
2  for  331.  These  are  examples.  Members  of  the  house  will  know  in 
their  own  districts  similar  cases,  and  I  ask,  Is  this  wise  and  right  ?  Is  it 
to  be  perpetuated  ?  Yet  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  even  in  some  of  the 
places  I  have  named,  ministers  locally  interested  were  to  urge  the  need  of 
an  additional  place  of  worship,  misdirecting,  as  I  believe,  the  channel  of 
our  people's  gifts.  No  one  proposes  that  this  state  of  matters  could  be  re 
medied  at  once,  or  that  a  minister  might  be  transferred  immediately  to  where 
there  is  more  need  for  his  services ;  but  surely  some  provision  might  be 
made  for  this  as  a  good  ultimate  end.  (Hear,  hear.) 

While  on  these  and  other  grounds  I  have  hoped  and  wished  for  Union, 
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yet  I  think  it  right  to  add,  I  have  never  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  is 
practicable  or  right  at  present.  That  question  is  not  before  us  just  now. 
Many  things  will  require  to  be  considered  when  it  is  presented  to  us  ;  and 
meanwhile  it  is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  two  main  motions  which  are 
under  discussion.  With  regard  to  these,  I  do  not  approve  of  Mr  Moody 
Stuart's  motion.  I  do  not  see  any  great  occasion  for  dismissing  the  com 
mittee  with  thanks,  if,  after  seven  years'  labour,  their  report  does  not 
furnish  adequate  materials  for  judgment.  But  more  than  that :  I  dislike 
the  concluding  part  of  the  motion  ;  its  words  are  smooth,  but  they  are  not 
consistent ;  and  they  cover  an  unjust  reproach,  which  we  know  must  be 
keenly  felt.  Why  should  we  be  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  United  Pres 
byterian  Church,  if  that  is  meant,  some  of  whose  ministers,  as  the  motion 
says,  repudiates  what  we  choose  to  call  the  national  recognition  of  Christ  ? 
and  how  can  this  be  "to  the  glory  of  our  common  Lord,"  a  "cardinal 
doctrine"  of  whose  Word  they  are  allowed  to  deny?  (Hear,  hear.)  On 
this  point  I  would  only  add,  that  I  do  not  of  course  know  by  whom  Mr 
Moody  Stuart's  amendment  has  been  drawn,  but  the  concluding  part  of  it 
appears  to  me  not  to  represent,  in  a  fair  or  just  spirit,  the  views  which  are 
held  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  which  certainly  appear  in  the 
articles  of  agreement.  Every  member  of  this  house  holds  the  duty  of 
national  religion,  and  of  nations  promoting  the  religion  of  Christ ;  but  when 
we  come  to  define  these  phrases,  we  shall  find,  I  doubt  not,  shades  of  dis 
tinction  between  us ;  and  were  we  to  proceed  to  draw  our  inferences  from 
these  doctrines,  we  should  find  the  divergence  greatly  wider.  Yet  we  do 
not  charge  one  another  with  denying  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  in  consequence 
of  these  differences  ;  and  why  should  such  an  imputation  be  made  on 
esteemed  brethren  of  another  Church  ? 

But  then,  I  say,  that  motion  does  not  in  any  way  meet  the  case  which 
now  presents  itself?  What  is  that  but  two  different  interpretations  of  the 
same  article  in  the  Confession,  sufficient,  it  is  argued,  to  separate  two 
churches.  I  hear  some  around  me  say  it  is  not  so,  but  I  confidently 
appeal  to  all  who  have  read  recent  speeches  whether  I  am  not  correctly 
representing  it.  Some  say  the  23d  article  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
necessarily  implies  an  Established  Church.  My  own  minister,  Mr  Moody 
Stuart,  says  it  is  void  of  meaning  without  it.  Now  of  him  I  dare  to  speak, 
not  only  with  respect,  but  with  gratitude  and  affection,  which  I  sincerely 
feel ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  add,  when  it  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  a 
phrase  in  a  statute,  or  an  article  in  a  creed,  I  do  not  believe  any  lawyer 
would  agree  with  him.  For  myself,  I  see  no  obligation  to  believe  that  there 
should  be  an  Established  Church.  For  what  does  the  article  say  ?  The 
civil  magistrate  is  to  take  order  that  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  "  duly 
settled,  administered,  and  observed."  What  are  the  ordinances  of  God? 
— baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper;  these  are  to  be  "  settled."  Is  that  that  a 
Church  is  to  be  established  ?  Certainly  not.  But  the  Church  itself,  some 
one  behind  me  suggests,  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  Well,  what  is  the 
Church  ?  It  is  defined  to  be  "  all  who  embrace  and  profess  the  true  reli 
gion."  How  then  can  the  article  require  the  setting  up  of  one  denomina 
tion  or  section  of  this  great  body  as  an  Established  Church  ?  And  then, 
what  seems  to  me  equally  conclusive,  what  power  are  we  to  believe  the 
magistrate  has  for  the  settling  of  these  ordinances  ?  The  article  goes  on 
to  state,  that,  for  the  better  effecting  whereof,  he  hath  power,  not  to  esta 
blish  a  Church  or  to  endow  it,  but  to  call  a  synod.  No  one,  save  by  mere 
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inference,  can  extract  what  is  called  Church  Establishment  from  these 
words.  Some  may  infer  it,  or  argue  that  it  is  there  ;  bat  it  must  be  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  and  many  have  inferred  and  argued  for  a  great  deal  more, 
even  for  intolerance  and  persecution  ;  and  these  inferences  and  arguments 
we  are  entitled  to  dispute  and  disprove. 

It  comes  then  to  this,  that  if  you  insist  on  your  interpretation,  you  are 
imposing  a  new  doctrine  ;  it  is  you  who  are  altering  the  constitution  of  our 
Church.  You  answer,  No.  If  not,  then  the  result  is,  as  I  stated,  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  meaning  of  that  article.  And  how  is  that 
difference  to  be  settled  ?  It  may  be  by  forbearance.  Then  let  that  be 
understood,  that  there  is  an  acknowledged  difference,  as  to  which  every 
office-bearer  is  entitled  to  hold  his  own  opinion.  But  no  other  forbearance 
will  satisfy — not  a  forbearance  with  us  while  we  hold  what  you  say  is 
opposed  to  our  Confession  of  Faith,  but  a  forbearance  on  both  sides,  on  the 
ground  the  question  is  open  ?  If  not,  how  is  this  difference  to  be  settled  ? 
Not,  as  has  been  suggested,  by  going  to  the  courts  of  law,  and  asking  them 
to  explain  to  us  the  meaning  of  the  Church's  Confession.  Not,  you  say, 
by  each  interpreting  it  for  himself.  How,  then  ?  In  what  other  way  than 
by  going  to  the  Presbyteries  of  our  Church,  and  asking  them  to  say  what 
our  faith  and  principles  really  are  on  this  subject.  Some  one  beside  me 
suggests  that  this  is  not  in  the  motion.  I  admit  it  is  not  there  expressly. 
I  rather  wish  it  were.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  the  motion  going  a 
little  further,  but  it  is  embraced  in  the  remit ;  and  it  is  most  important  our 
Presbyteries  should  judge  of  it.  And  why  not  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  your 
own  Presbyteries  ? 

Then  let  me  add,  with  regard  to  the  painful  feelings  expressed  by  Mr 
Moody  Stuart  at  the  close  of  his  speech  ;  while  I  deeply  deplore  them,  I 
fail  to  see  any  just  occasion  for  them.  Two  years  ago,  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  he  said  though  he  would  vote  against  Union  were  the 
question  put  to  him,  yet  he  could  remain  in  the  United  Church.  He 
thought  the  difference  between  the  Churches  less  than  had  at  first  been 
supposed,  and  he  accordingly  seconded  a  motion  that  the  General  Assembly 
should  pass  no  judgment  on  the  programme  until  it  was  completed,  and 
the  result  communicated  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church.  That  motion 
was  adopted  by  friends  on  the  other  side,  instead  of  their  own  motion  to 
suspend  negotiations  ;  and  I  cannot  see  any  change  of  circumstances  to 
make  a  course  which  was  then  approved  of  so  alarming  now.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.) 

As  regards  the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish,  which  I  gladly  support  as  point 
ing  out  the  obvious  course  of  present  duty,  it  has  in  my  eyes  at  least  this 
merit,  that  whatever  be  the  difference  between  the  negotiating  churches, 
this  difference,  if  the  motion  is  carried,  will  be  fully  considered.  I  am 
sure  it  needs  consideration  and  exactness  of  expression,  for  at  present  it 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  set  of  ecclesiastical  phrases,  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  no  one  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  ;  and  yet,  as  I  believe,  the 
use  of  which  leads  to  serious  misunderstanding.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
establishment  principle,  at  other  times  endowment,  or  national  religion,  or 
national  recognition  of  the  religion  of  Christ  Those  who  use  these  and 
similar  expressions,  attach  some  meaning  to  them  no  doubt;  but  then  they 
unjustly  assume  that  others  who  reject  these  expressions,  necessarily  also 
reject  a  Bible  doctrine.  On  the  doctrines  contained  under  these  phrases, 
I  find  we  are  not  at  one  among  ourselves,  and  we  shall  not  be  the  worse  of 
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ascertaining  what  is  really  to  be  maintained  in  reference  to  them.  Mr 
Moody  Stuart,  for  example,  holds  that  the  nation  is  bound  to  "  confess 
the  truth,"  and  to  establish  a  Church.  Mr  Nixon  diners  from  him,  and 
says  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  nation  should  adopt  this  or  that  section 
of  the  Church,  and  attach  privileges  to  it.  Dr  Chalmers  again,  throughout 
his  lectures  on  the  subject,  expresses  the  view  that  a  Church  Establishment 
means  a  certain  legal  provision  for  the  ministrations  of  Christianity. 
This,  he  says,  is  its  "  essence  ;  and  must  be  singled  out  from  among  all 
the  other  accessories  by  which  it  is  surrounded."  It  may  not  imply 
endowment  by  the  State,  or  connection  with  it ;  and  he  gives  as  an  illus 
tration  of  this  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Then  again, 
Dr  Chalmers  argues  that  if  the  State  ts  to  establish  a  Church,  its  duty  is 
to  select  one  denomination,  even  though  there  be  several  others  equally 
right  in  their  doctrine,  and  to  make  it  the  national  territorial  establishment. 
But  Mr  Nixon  differs  from  this,  and  holds  that  the  State  is  not  bound  to 
endow  "  this  or  that  section  of  the  Church,  and  to  attach  to  it  lots  of 
privileges  from  which  other  sections  of  the  Church  are  excluded,  or  to  give 
free  endowment  to  this  or  that  church,  or  to  all  churches."  But  when  he 
comes  to  define  the  true  principles,  we  get  no  further  than  this,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  nations  and  their  rulers  who  are  favoured  with  the  true  religion, 
not  only  to  embrace  it,  but  to  recognise  and  give  countenance  to  the 
professors  of  it."  Some  other  speakers  at  a  meeting  of  the  so-called  Free 
Church  Defence  Society,  speak  of  the  right  scriptural  relations  which 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  Church  and  civil  governors.  Dr  Begg  says, 
nations  should  honour  and  serve  Christ,  by  acknowledging  his  Church, 
and  in  proper  circumstances  upholding  it  with  their  substance.  I  cannot 
help  asking  what  Church  are  they  to  acknowledge.  They  are,  of  course, 
to  be  the  judges,  but  he  will  not  hold  they  should  acknowledge  an  errone 
ous  Church.  And  I  thoroughly  believe  that  if  Dr  Begg  were  pushed  to 
the  legitimate  conclusion  from  his  own  premises,  he  would  be  shut  up  to 
this,  that  the  Church  they  should  acknowledge  is  the  Church  of  which  he 
is  a  minister — his  own  Church — which  he  thinks  the  best.  And  how  are 
we  to  get  out  of  all  this  maze,  and  come  to  see  what  a  nation's  duty  is, 
and  how  far  we  are  agreed  upon  it,  better  than  by  having  the  subject  sifted 
and  thoroughly  discussed  in  our  Presbyteries.  And  so  we  may  get  out  of 
mere  generalities,  which  serve  only  to  mislead.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
applause.) 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing,  in  the  strongest  manner,  my 
surprise  and  regret,  that  our  discussion  of  this  subject  should  have  been 
prefaced  by  the  protest  which  was  laid  on  our  table  this  morning.  What 
can  we  possibly  have  to  do  with  any  such  question  as  this  protest  raises, 
when  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  truth  ?  and  what  would  be  the  value 
of  a  church  decision  on  a  question  of  Bible  principle  if  given  under  such 
consideration  ?  The  influence  of  a  Union  on  the  property  of  the  Free 
Church  may  come  to  be  an  element,  an  important  one  no  doubt,  when  we 
have  to  consider  the  question  of  expediency.  There  will  then  be  other 
important  elements  also.  Some  of  these  which  must  bulk  largely  will  be 
the  preservation  of  Union  among  ourselves,  and  I  for  one  have  ever  shrunk 
from  even  thinking  of  any  step  thus  taken,  in  which  we  should  not  be 
accompanied  by  the  great  mass  of  our  respected  ministers,  and  also  by  our 
people.  But  at  present,  when  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the 
Church  on  a  matter  of  principle,  why  should  our  views  be  prejudiced  by 
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reference  to  the  question  of  property  ?  Possibly  some  may  be  misled,  but 
I  must  protest  against  it.  I  have  noticed  more  than  once  a  legal  gentle 
man,  occupying  a  judicial  position,  freely,  and,  as  I  think,  unwisely  and 
prematurely,  expressing  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  attempting  to 
disturb  the  mind  of  the  Church  as  to  the  value  of  the  title  by  which  so 
much  of  its  property  is  held.  Now,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  lawyers  are 
proverbially  slow  and  cautious  in  giving  their  opinions  to  tne  public  on 
legal  rights  ;  and  when  I  see  a  lawyer  going  about  the  country  volunteer 
ing  his  opinion  on  an  intricate  question  of  law — (hear) 

[Mr  Douglas  was  here  interrupted  by  Sheriff  Galbraith,  who  attempted 
to  address  the  Assembly,  but  could  not  obtain  a  hearing.  Dr  Gibson  also 
rose,  but  was  called  to  order  by  the  Moderator.] 

Mr  DOUGLAS  proceeded  to  say  that  when  he  saw  a  lawyer  so  volunteering 
his  opinion  on  this  question  of  property,  he  was  apt  to  place  less  confidence 
than  he  would  wish  in  the  opinion  of  that  legal  gentleman.  (Cheers,  and 
slight  hissing.)  He  only  ventured  to  remind  the  House  of  this  fact,  which, 
he  trusted,  would  prevent  their  people  from  being  led  away  by  any  such 
expressions  of  opinion.  He  did  not  say  whether  it  was  sound  or  not,  or 
whether  it  was  right  or  not — but  he  would  remind  the  House  that  some  years 
ago  the  General  Assembly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  one  of  the  most  emi 
nent,  accurate,  and  painstaking  of  our  conveyancers  in  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
Clerk  Brodie,  for  the  attention  he  had  bestowed  in  making  out  the  model 
trust-deed;  and  to  Mr  Andrew  Rutherfurd,  one  of  the  acutest  pleaders  and 
ablest  judges,  whom  many  of  us  have  ever  seen — a  man  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  law  and  a  judicial  mind,  and  who  rose  to  the  very  height  of 
his  profession,  with  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  To 
him  who  revised  the  deed  there  was  also  a  vote  of  thanks  passed,  as  well  as 
to  Mr  Dunlop,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Church,  who  gave  the  benefit  of  his 
large  experience.  When  they  considered  these  facts,  he  did  not  think  that 
their  friends  should  be  disturbed  or  disquieted  by  any  volunteered  expres 
sion  of  legal  opinion,  until  they  came  to  think  such  volnnteered  opinion 
was  of  more  legal  weight  than  those  of  the  gentlemen  he  had  now  referred 
to — who  were  professionally  consulted,  and  by  whom  the  Church  had  been 
guided.  (Applause.) 

Sheriff  GALBKAITH  denied  that  he  had  been  volunteering  his  opinion 
about  the  question  of  property.  He  expressed  his  opinion  once  in  this 
House  when  the  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  Committee's  report.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  had  expressed  the  same  opinion  since  at  a  meeting  in  Edin 
burgh,  and  ho  had  also  expressed  it  at  a  meeting  in  Glasgow — (laughter 
and  cheers) — but  he  did  not  express  his  opinion  on  it  until  the  question  was 
raised  and  was  under  consideration  of  the  Church.  He  did  not  know  what 
Mr  Brown  Douglas  meant  by  saying  that  he  went  about  the  country,  be 
cause  on  the  occasion  of  the  Glasgow  meeting  he  returned  on  the  same 
evening.  He  did  not  yield  to  Mr  Brown  Douglas  in  his  admiration  of  Lord 
Rutherfurd,  Mr  Brodie,  and  Mr  Dunlop,  but  he  held  that  he  was  entitled 
to  form  his  opinion  upon  the  matter  of  property  as  well  as  they  had,  and  at 
the  proper  time  would  express  that  opinion.  Nothing  was  further  from  his 
mind  than  to  bring  it  before  the  Assembly  now — (applause) — nor  would  he 
have  addressed  the  Assembly  at  all  during  this  discussion,  but  for  the  un 
warrantable  and  unprovoked  attack  made  upon  him  by  Mr  Douglas. 
(Applause.) 
Mr  HUGH  MARTIN  —Moderator,  "  Being  of  opinion,  as  at  present  advised," 
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that  my  first  attempt  to  take  part  in  a  great  debate  is  likely  enough  to  turn 
out  a  failure,  I  am  comforted  by  thinking  that  I  must  just  fall  back  on  my 
pen,  which  though  having  seen  some  service  is  not  yet  worn  to  the  "stump." 
(Great  laughter.)  I  use  an  English  word  when  I  say  so.  (Laughter.) 

We  have  been  challenged  by  Mr  Brown  Douglas  to  prove  that  Dr 
Cunningham  would  have  opposed  Union  on  the  present  footing.  Now  I 
have  here  a  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  of  Dr  Cunningham's,  entitled 
"Bemarks  on  the  23d  Chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,"  in  which  he 
speaks  as  follows : 

"Now  we  assert  that  the  words  do  not  necessarily  or  naturally  mean 
more  than  this,  that  the  various  matters  here  specified  are  objects  which  he 
[the  civil  magistrate]  is  entitled  and  bound  to  aim  at,  and  that  to  interpret 
them  as  going  beyond  this,  and  as  ascribing  to  the  magistrate  jurisdiction 
in  these  things — -for  there  is  no  medium, — is  to  make  the  Confession  con 
tradict  itself  and  the  known  views  of  its  authors  and  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
land  at  the  time  when  it  was  adopted :  that,  therefore,  the  TRUE,  REAL, 

AND  INTENDED  IMPORT  OF  THE  PASSAGE  IS  JUST  TO  DECLARE  THE  GREAT 
FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  NATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  RELIGION,  namely, 

that  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  to  exercise  his  lawful  authority  in  civil 
things,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  these 
great  results." 

In  this  remarkable  quotation,  you  will  observe  Dr  Cunningham  says, 
"  there  is  no  medium  " — that  is,  no  third  alternative  between  in  sacris  and 
circa  sacra.  But  what  do  we  find  Dr  Marshall,  a  member  of  the  Union 
Committee,  saying  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  of  last  year?  He 
says,  "Was  it  not  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  the  old  distinction  which 
they  [i.e.,  the  Free  Church]  used  to  parade  between  circa  sacra  and  in 
sacris,  was  a  distinction  that  practically  came  to  nothing,  and  that  their 
principle  was,  that  the  magistrate  was  invested  with  a  sort  of  religious 
authority,  entitling  him,"  &c.  Now,  sir,  if  the  magistrate  may  not  "exer 
cise  jurisdiction  in  sacris — which  is  Erastianism ;  and  if  the  distinction 
between  circa  sacra  and  in  sacris  comes  to  nothing ;  if  he  may  not  interfere 
either  in  sacris  or  circa  sacra,"  is  it  not  plain,  according  to  Dr  Cunning 
ham,  who  says,  "  there  is  no  medium," — that  he  cannot  have  anything  to 
do,  as  a  magistrate,  with  things  sacred  at  all  ? 

Sir,  I  agree  with  Dr  Candlish  in  thinking  that  the  three  motions  of  Mr 
Stark,  Mr  Harvey,  and  Mr  Campbell,  are  altogether  superfluous,  and  that 
Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion  is  the  only  really  suitable  or  relevant 
amendment  in  the  circumstances.  I  always  rejoice  to  agree  with  Dr 
Candlish  when  I  can.  A  hundred  times  my  feelings  towards  him  might 
have  been  expressed  with  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  good  reason  as  the 
words  were  originally  uttered — 

' '  I  took  my  bonnet  frae  my  head, 
For  weel  I  lo'ed  Prince  Charlie."     (Great  applause.) 

And  I  rejoice  to  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  vote  on  this  question 
should  be  simply  between  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion  and  his  own.  I  say 
that  as  men  having  academic  relations — members,  many  of  us,  of  University 
Councils — it  is  not  creditable  to  us  that  this  matter  should  go  to  the  vote 
on  any  issue  but  the  clear  and  distinct  one, — Is  it  right,  or  is  it  wrong,  to 
send  down  to  Presbyteries  the  proposal  to  unite  with  the  other  churches  on 
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the  Standards  with  an  "allowance"  or  "latitude"  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Civil  Magistrate's  relations  and  responsibilities  towards  the  Church 
of  Christ  ?  That  is  the  real  question  now  before  us. 

I  wish  to  make  some  observations  on  these  motions.  And  first,  on  Mr 
Campbell's,  withdrawn  by  its  proposer,  but  now  reproduced  by  Mr  Craig 
and  my  friend  Mr  Comrie.  It  removes  from  Dr  Candlish's  motion  the 
proposal  or  suggestion,  and  simply  sends  down  the  findings,  of  the  Keport 
of  the  Union  Committee.  But  it  reappoints  the  Committee  with  instruc 
tions  to  "watch  over"  the  matter.  But  what  are  they  to  watch  over  ?  I 
could  understand  that  they  might  watch  over  the  interests  and  the  fate  of 
their  "  particular"  suggestion  :  but  if  it  is  removed,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  watch  over  but  the  Presbyteries.  Sir,  the  Presbyteries  can  watch  over 
themselves.  We  have  been  asked  if  we  are  afraid  of  Presbyteries,  and  if 
not,  why  do  we  object  to  sending  down  the  proposal  to  Presbyteries  ?  We 
are  not  afraid  of  the  Presbyteries,  though  we  see  no  warrant  in  Scripture 
for  sending  down  to  them  this  present  proposal.  We  are  far  from  being 
afraid  of  Presbyteries.  The  time  seems  to  me  to  be  come  for  proclaim 
ing  that  the  Presbyteries  are  the  radical  courts  of  the  Church.  A  Presby 
tery  is  more  fully  equipped  with  all  the  functions  of  a  Church  than  the 
General  Assembly  is.  A  Presbytery  is,  within  its  bounds,  the  Church 
•within  these  bounds.  The  Assembly  is  in  no  sense  the  Church.  And  I 
think  it  should  be  announced  that  the  power  of  the  Assembly  has  been  in 
creasing,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished;  while  the  power  of  the 
Presbyteries  has  been  diminishing,  is  diminishing,  and  ought  to  be  increased. 
As  for  watching,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  House 
that  you  will  find  the  "Watchdogs" — (laughter  and  applause);  and  that  the 
worst  thing  which  our  most  violent  enemy  has  said  against  us  is,  that  "we 
can  bark,  but  cannot  bite."  Sir,  we  do  not  want  to  bite :  and  [turning  to 
the  right  side  of  the  chair]  we  rejoice  when  your  "  bark  "  is  more  eloquent 
than  ours,  and  we  don't  call  it  "  stumping  it."  (Applause  and  laughter.) 

I  ask  attention  for  a  moment  to  Mr  Stark's  motion.  (A  voice,  "  It  is 
withdrawn.")  No  doubt  it  and  Mr  Harvey's  are  withdrawn ;  but  they  have 
been  made  vehicles  for  conveying  remarks  to  this  side  of  the  house  which 
we  do  not  like,  and  I  mean  to  speak  to  them.  (Dr*W.  Wilson,  clerk : 
"You  can  speak  to  the  speeches.")  I  will  speak  to  the  drift  of  the  motions. 
And  I  agree  with  Dr  Candlish  in  disliking  Mr  Stark's  motion,  because  it 
contains  no  principle.  It  proposes  action  simply  on  the  ground  of  existing 
divisions — on  the  "  divided  state  of  the  Church  on  the  question  ;  "  and  it 
implies  that,  if  we  were  not  divided,  we  might  with  propriety  move  on  with 
the  Union.  I  do  not  agree  in  that.  Besides,  Mr  Stark's  motion  makes 
no  reference  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  seeks,  no  doubt,  "  the  guidance  of 
His  Holy  Spirit."  But  to  seek  guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  without 
reference  to  that  Holy  Word  of  God  through  which  alone  the  Spirit  regene 
rates,  enlightens,  and  guides  the  souls  of  men,  is  simply  fanaticism.  Dr 
Candlish's  motion  very  properly  refers  to  "  the  teaching  of  His  Word  and 
Spirit."  And  Dr  Bannerman's  overture  in  1867  called  on  the  Church  to 
consider  the  whole  subject  of  Union  in  the  light  of  God's  Word  ?  Why 
then  was  not  that  overture  considered  in  1867  and  acted  on  ;  instead  of 
the  "no  bar  Act,"  which  is  a  mere  ''opinion."  What  right  has  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  give  forth  a  mere  "  opinion;"  and  to  rend  the  Church 
in  two  for  an  "  opinion  "  ?  It  is  sectarianism  to  do  so  ;  and  I  agree  with 
the  late  Dr  Duncan  when  he  said  he  considered  it  "the  beginning  of 
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ecclesiastical  tyranny."  Had  Dr  Banner-man's  overture  been  taken  up, 
and  had  we  searched  the  Word  of  God,  till  we  had  found  it  and  eaten  it, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  rejoicing  of  our  hearts,  in  how  very  different  cir 
cumstances  might  we  have  been  to-day — of  one  mind,  instead  of  being  rent 
and  torn  with  division  ?  It  is  because  we  do  not  find  the  Word  of  God 
sanctioning  the  proposal  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion,  that  we  cannot  acqui 
esce  in  it. 

Mr  Stark  asked  us  if  we  would  accept  of  Union  on  the  basis  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Discipline  ?  and  Dr  Rainy  cried,  "  Hear,  hear."  Now  I 
shall  answer  that  question  on  a  twofold  assumption  ;  and  my  "  yea  "  shall 
be  "  yea,"  and  my  "  nay"  shall  be  "  nay."  I  will  accept  of  Union  on 
the  basis  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  provided  it  be  accompanied 
with  an  honourable  explanation — ("  Oh,  oh,") — with  an  honourable  expla 
nation  which  does  not  explain  away.  And  I  will  not  accept  Union  on  the 
basis  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  with  a  qualification  which  qualifies 
out  of  it  what  Dr  Rainy  calls  statements  "  with  reference  to  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate  more  full,  more  exact,  more  satisfactory,  and  better 
composed"  than  those  explanatory  sections  which  the  dissentient  brethren 
in  the  Victoria  Union  complained  had  been  withdrawn.  (Report  of  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Committee,  18G1,  page  53.)  That  is  my  answer 
to  the  question  about  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  and  we  have  nothing 
equivalent  to  such  a  basis  now  before  us. 

Now,  observe  what  Dr  Rainy  has  said  about  the  formulas  of  the  two 
Churches.  He  says  they  are  "  explanations  or  qualifications,"  and  that 
they  are  the  "same  in  terms."  That  must  seem  strange  enough  to  men 
who  have  read  the  "  terms."  Also  he  says,  they  are  "  equivalent  in  the 
natural  range  of  the  terms."  But  observe,  he  does  not  say  they  are 
equivalent  in  the  propositions  they  contain.  He  carefully  avoids  sayirg 
that.  The  terms  used  might  be  the  same,  and  yet  the  propositions  con 
tradict  each  other — as  if  one  teacher  of  calisthenics  should  advertise  that 
he  would  teach  dancing  but  not  deportment,  and  another  that  he  would 
teach  deportment  but  not  dancing  !  And  so  I  hold  that  the  two  formulas 
concerned  just  contradict  each  other,  instead  of  being  equivalent:  the  one 
being  an  explanation,  explaining  that  the  civil  magistrate's  power  concerning 
the  Church  is  in  the  Confession,  and  is  a  good  thing,  and  is  not  "  in 
tolerant  ;"  and  the  other,  being  a  qualification,  qualifying  this  out  of  the 
Confession  as  "  intolerant,  persecuting,  and  compulsory."  And  how  will 
you  find  a  formula  to  embrace  these  two  contradictories  ? 

I  come  now  to  Mr  Harvey's  motion.  Mr  Harvey  called  it  a  "  rider"  to 
Dr  Candlish's.  A  rider  suggests  the  idea  of  a  horse  ;  and  I  am  glad  that 
Mr  Harvey  has  left  Dr  Candlish  to  ride  his  own  horse.  Dr  Candlish's 
horse  is  an  "unshackled"  horse;  but  this  rider,  before  mounting  him, 
proposes  to  shackle  him  with  the  Pastoral  Act  of  1845.  I  think  he  should 
be  quite  unshackled.  But,  sir,  there  is  something  else  that  must  be  un 
shackled  as  well  as  Dr  Candlish's  motion.  Dr  John  Wilson  of  Bombay's 
General  Assembly  must  be  "unshackled"  from  "  opinionative  "  no-bar 
Act  of  1867.  (Dr  Candlish — "  So  it  is.")  Well,  but  it  is  of  some  im 
portance  to  insist  on  that.  According  to  our  constitutional  procedure, 
three  years  bring  round  again  into  our  Assembly  very  much  the  same  minis 
ters  as  sat  here  in  1867  ;  and  I  insist  that,  if  the  Presbyteries  are  to 
examine  this  question  "  unshackled,"  then  every  man  who  votes  here  on 
the  question  whether  the  Presbyteries  are  to  consider  this  suggestion,  is  at 
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liberty  to  vote  wholly  "  unshackled,"  from  what  vote  he  may  have  given  in 
pronouncing  a  mere  "opinion"  three  years  ago,  "as  then  advised." 
And,  as  now  advised,  I  hold  that  the  late  meeting  of  the  U.  P.  Synod  has 
proved,  that  instead  of  there  being  no  bar  to  union,  the  bar  is  so  high — 
and  I  will  use  as  honourable  a  figure  towards  Dr  Candlish  as  I  can — the 
bar  is  so  high  that,  without  detriment  to  his  world-wide  renown  for 
courage,  even  Job's  glorious  war-horse,  "  pawing  the  valley,"  and  "  his 
neck  clothed  with  thunder,"  might  have  refused  to  take  it.  (Great  Ap 
plause  and  laughter.) 

Dr  CANDLISH — I  ask  if  that  is  the  way  in  which  we  usually  speak  of  each 
other. 

MR  MARTIN — I  certainly  mean  nothing  offensive  to  Dr  Candlish,  far 
from  it ;  and  if  I  have  given  him  offence,  I  beg  pardon  with  my  whole 
heart.  (Applause.) 

I  wish  now  to  make  some  comment  on  Dr  Candlish's  reference  to  Mr 
Moody  Stuart's  motion.  He  referred  to  the  letter  of  Dr  Cairns,*  com 
plaining  of  the  phrase  in  that  motion — as  to  the  U.P.  formula  allowing 
"even  the  denial  of  the  duty  of  the  national  recognition  of  Christ,"  and 
expressing  his  (Dr  Cairns')  grief  on  reading  it  I  think  Mr  Moody  Stuart 
sufficiently  answered  that,  in  point  of  argument.  Dr  Cairns  is  a  dear 
brother  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  if  he  is  grieved,  I  desire  to  be  grieved 
in  his  grief.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  wonder  that  that  letter  should  have 
been  detained  so  long,  and  flung  into  this  discussion  this  very  morning,  in  a 
manner  fitted  to  disorder  and  derange  the  debate.  Mr  Stuart's  motion 
was  printed  on  Saturday  ;  Dr  Cairns  might  have  seen  it  on  Monday,  and, 
for  my  part,  I  would  rather  have  telegraphed  instantly  than  kept  back  the 
letter  till  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  debate.  Mr  Stuart's  motion  says, 
"  that  it  is  open  to  any  Presbyteries  or  Synods  to  take  action  in  the  whole 
question,  if  it  seem  expedient ;  "  and  Dr  Candlish  said  that  this  may  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  they  may  take  action  just  as  they  might  have  done 
before  1863.  But  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  motion.  It  means  that 
they  may  take  action  as  they  see  cause,  with  all  the  materials  of  the  report 
before  them  now — apart,  that  is,  from  the  proposal  to  consider  the  ques 
tion  of  Union  on  the  standards  with  a  "  latitude." 

I  have  to  remark  now  on  an  argument  of  Dr  Candlish's,  with  regard  to 
the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  individual,  in  its  bearing  on  the  Headship  of 
Christ  over  the  Visible  Church.  It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Headship  of  Christ  over  the  individual  has  been  too  little  attended  to  in 
these  discussions. 

The  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  individual  is  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
in  the  particular  form,  "God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience;"  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  Confession  is  to  be  considered  as  self- 
consistent,  and  used  as  self-interpreting,  that  declaration  alone  saves  it 
from  the  imputation  of  persecution  or  intolerance.  Now,  when  the  idea  of 
divine  grace  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  that  of  the  divine  govern 
ment,  the  assertion  that  "  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,"  assumes 
the  form,  "  Christ  is  the  Head  of  every  man."  And  Dr  Candlish  said  in 
substance, — and  he  put  it  very  nobly, — "  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
individual  believer  is  bound  to  act,  are  the  very  principles  he  is  bound  to 
apply  to  the  organising  and  governing  of  the  Visible  Church,  precisely  as 
if  it  were  the  Church  invisible  itself — the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down 
out  of  heaven."  Now,  my  friend,  Dr  Samuel  Miller,  introduced  a  phrase 
*  See  Appendix  No.  II. 
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concerning  the  Headships  of  Christ  over  the  Church  and  the  Nations  re 
spectively,  to  the  effect  that  these  Headships  are  correlative,  and  some  use 
has  been  made  of  that  expression.     Correlation  presents  to  us,  as  it  were, 
two  poles,  round  which  the  truths  concerned  move,  and  shews  their  beautiful 
relations  to  each  other.     And  if  the  movement  is  noticed  as  it  goes  round 
one  pole,  we  will  be  prepared  by  analogy,  to  anticipate  and  to  understand 
the  movement,  corresponding  and  correlative,   which  simultaneously  must 
be  going  on  round  the  other.     Now,   I  will  try,  with  a  slight  change,  to 
shew  what  this  brings  out  of  Dr  Candlish's  excellent  statement.     I  put  it 
thus  :   "  The  principles  on  which  the  individual  Christian  is  bound  to  act  are 
the  very  principles  which,  being  a  civil  magistrate,  he  is  bound  to  apply  to 
the  organising  and  governing  the  affairs  of  the  nation  as  a  nation,  and  con 
ducting  all  its  legislation  and  executive,  holding  before  him  the  type  and 
model  of  a  kingdom  which  has  become  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  His  Christ — the  very  type  and  model  which  the  millennium  will  at  last 
realise."     Shall  I  repeat  that  ?     ("No.")     Well,  but  it  answers  the  state 
ment  so  often  made,  that  we  should  let  some  of  these  matters  alone  till 
the  millennium.    In  the  millennium  neither  individuals,  nor  churches,  nor 
nations,  will  be  better  than  they  ought  to   be.     They  will   say  in   their 
fidelity,  which  includes  humility,  "  We  are  but  unprofitable  servants  ;  we 
ave  done  but  what  it  was  our  duty  to  do."     And  the  obligations  that  will 
be  implemented  then  are  obligations  that  are  incumbent  now,   for  moral 
obligation  does  not  change.     We  have  heard  something  about  the  wishes 
of  the  young  men  ;  and  as  I  understand  it,  they  are  said  to  desire  a  Church 
with  a  "  latitude.1'     Now,  latitude,   I   believe,   has  something  to  do  with 
breadth  •  and  a  Church  with  a  "  latitude  "  must  be  either  first  cousin  or 
sister  to  a  Broad  Church.     Dr  Adam,  in  his  speech  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,   says,   "  He  would  say,  with  all  submission,  yet  with  all  con 
fidence,  that  there  was  not  a  minister  or  office-bearer  of  the  Church,  or 
dained  since  1846,  who  was  bound  to  adhere  to  the  standards  as  they  were 
held  and  professed  at  the  Disruption  of  1843."     But  what  do  the  young 
men  mean  by  desiring  a  Church  dating  from   1846,  and  with  Dr  Adam's 
exploded  interpretation  of  the  formula  ?     What  sort  of  an  Adamic  dispen 
sation  is  that  ?     (Great  laughter,  in  which  Dr  Adam  joined.)     For  my 
part  I  trace  my  ecclesiastical  genealogy  greatly  farther  back  than  that.     I 
trace  it  throngh  the  Candlish  and  Cunningham,  and  Chalmers  of  the  Dis 
ruption,  and  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Drs  Love  and  Balfour  and  Boston  and 
the  Erskines — (Dr  Candlish.   "  Hear,   hear") — through  Boston  and  the 
Erskines,  who  were  not    Voluntaries — and   Alexander   Henderson,    and 
Andrew  Melville,  and  John  Knox,   and  with  a  glint  round  by  Staffa  and 
lona,  and  along  by  Gibraltar  Straits  to  the  old  tent-maker  of  Tarsus,  and 
— I  desire  to  say  it  very  reverently — to  Him  who  appeared  unto  him  by  the 
way.     I  do  not  deny  that  a  new  Church,  dating  from  1846,  might  be  a 
true    Christian   Church,   even  though   Dr   Adam's   interpretation   of  the 
formula  were  admitted  ;  but  it  would  not  be  my  Church,  for  I  am  a  Pre- 
Adamite  man.     (Great  laughter  and  applause.) 

I  find  that  the  current  of  the  debate  has  knocked  me  out  of  the  course 
which  I  had  prescribed  for  myself  in  this  speech,  and  I  cannot  now  over 
take  what  I  had  intended.  It  was  my  purpose  to  lay  down  and  illustrate 
three  propositions :  First,  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  cannot  go  on 
with  Union  on  this  footing  without  an  amount  of  self-contradiction  fitted 
to  startle  the  whole  civilised  world ;  farther,  nor  yet  without  sacrificing 
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her  principles  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  late  meeting  of  the  United  Presby 
terian  Synod  has  proved  that. 

But  before  I  sit  down,  I  desire  to  remark  on  Dr  Cairns'  statement,  in 
answer  really  to  Mr  Cousin's  letter,  asking  whether  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church  really  holds  the  Articles  of  Agreement.  Dr  Cairns  asserted 
that  the  Synod  had  expressed  "  satisfaction  with  them  as  indicating  the 
amount  of  harmony  "  between  the  churches.  But  as  Mr  Cousin  had  well 
said,  this  might  indicate  merely  their  satisfaction  at  finding  us  nearer  to 
them  than  they  expected,  without  implying  that  they  had  come  any  nearer 
to  us  than  before.  In  answer  to  this  Dr  Cairns  says,  "  But  while  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  these  brethren,  and  every  wish  to  meet  their 
views,  I  do  not  think  we  could  now  do  more,  without  seeming  to  make  the 
Committee's  Report — what  no  one  wishes  it  to  be — a  basis  of  Union,  and 
even  to  some  extent  appearing  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  till 
now  professed  as  a  Synod  a  satisfaction  with  a  harmony  which  they  did 
not  really  feel."  Now,  I  ask  attention  to  the  two  words  "  seeming"  and 
"  appearing."  I  do  not  like  the  verb  "  to  seem."  I  prefer  the  more  re 
liable  verb  "to  be."  The  whole  object  of  modern  science  is  to  displace 
the  "  seeming,"  and  replace  it  with  what  is.  The  moon  seems  to  be  as 
large  as  the  sun.  But  now,  suppose  the  Synod  had  declared  that  they 
did,  ex  animo,  unanimously  concur  in  accepting  those  Articles  of  Agree 
ment,  how  could  that  even  seem  to  turn  them  into  a  basis  of  Union  ?  The 
declaration  might  have  contained  a  clause  to  this  effect:  "  While  strongly 
repudiating  the  idea  that  they  accept  these  articles  as  a  basis  of  Union  or 
as  a  Creed,  they  nevertheless  cordially  declare  their  concurrence  in  them," 
&c.  Would  not  that  have  saved  them  from  what  Dr  Cairns  feared — the 
"  seeming  to  make  the  Committee's  Report  a  basis  of  Union  "  ?  And  as 
to  their  "  appearing  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  professed 
satisfaction  with  a  harmony  which  they  could  not  really  feel,"  how  could 
there  be  any  such  "  appearance,"  if  they  went  even  farther  than  expressing 
satisfaction  with  them  as  indicating  an  amount  of  harmony,  and  declared 
that  they  really  expressed  the  cordial  beliefs  of  their  Church  as  a  body  ? 
I  think  every  one  must  see  that  Dr  Cairns  could  not  have  gone  farther  to 
meet  Mr  Cousin's  request,  without  bringing  to  light  a  great  want  of  har 
mony  in  the  Synod  concerning  these  very  Articles.  It  is  said,  no  doubt, 
that  Dr  Cairns'  motion  was  carried  almost  unanimously ;  and  that  onl}' 
fourteen  hands  were  held  up  for  the  motions  of  Mr  Inglis  and  Mr  Hutton. 
But  my  wonder  is,  not  that  there  were  so  few,  but  that  there  were  even 
so  many  as  fourteen.  Had  I  been  a  member  of  the  Synod,  and  a  supporter 
of  Mr  Inglis's  or  Mr  Hutton's  motion,  I  would  have  accepted  the  answer  of 
Dr  Marshall  and  withdrawn  the  motion.  Dr  Marshall  told  these  brethren, 
whose  motion  was  designed  to  secure  all  those  "  rights  and  liberties  "  of 
extreme  Voluntaryism  which  they  presently  enjoy, — Dr  Marshall  said, 
"  We  have  no  rights  and  liberties  but  those  which  are  covered  by  our 
formula."  That  was  a  negative  statement,  no  doubt.  But,  putting  it 
positively,  it  just  means — "All  the  rights  and  liberties  which  you  wish 
conserved,  are  conserved  already  by  your  formula ;  and  it  is  to  be  con 
served  in  the  Union."  No  wonder,  then,  that  Dr  Cairns's  motion  was 
carried  almost  unanimously.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
press  a  motion  requiring  the  Synod  to  declare  its  acceptance  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement,  without  rending  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  as  our  own 
Church  has  been  already  nearly  rent. 
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Mr  BANNERMAN — Moderator,!  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  explana 
tion,  and  not  to  reply  to  the  speech  that  has  now  been  delivered.  I  think 
there  are  very  few  in  this  house  but  will  feel  that  that  speech  answers 
itself.  But  Mr  Martin  has  alluded  to  Dr  Bannerman,  He  has  asked  why 
Dr  Bannerman's  overture,  proposed  and  carried  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh  in  January  18G7,  was  not  brought  forward  in  the  Assembly  of 
that  year  ?  I  am  in  a  position,  Moderator,  to  give  the  explanation  which 
my  father  would  have  given  had  he  been  in  this  house  to-night,  and  had 
that  question  been  put  to  him.  I  am  quoting  bis  words,  or  I  am  at  least 
giving  you  the  substance  of  \vhat  he  has  said  to  me  repeatedly  on  the  sub 
ject.  He  expressed  his  great  surprise  that  his  motion,  and  the  speech 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  had  been  so  misunderstood  and  mis 
apprehended  by  many.  He  was  only  prevented  from  writing  publicly  to 
the  newspapers  to  explain  his  meaning  by  his  belief  that  no  intelligent  and 
candid  man  could  look  seriously  into  the  matter  and  remain  under  these 
misapprehensions.  Dr  Bannerman  did  not  regard  his  overture  in  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  as  a  proposal  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  abstract  question  of  the  principles  bearing 
on  Union  between  separated  churches.  He  was  wont  to  express  no  very 
high  opinion  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  fancied  that  that  was  his  mean 
ing,  or  that  any  practical  good  could  come  out  of  such  a  proposal  in  the 
circumstances.  Dr  Bannerman  considered  his  overture  in  the  Edinburgh 
Presbytery  as  a  challenge  or  c.ill  to  the  Presbytery  and  the  Church  at 
large  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  Union,  more  especially  the  question 
of  the  civil  magistrate  as  brought  out  in  the  Committee's  report  on  the 
first  head  of  the  programme.  He  said  it  was  a  challenge  to  the  Prosby- 
tery  and  the  Church  at  large  to  consider  these  points,  and  to  consider 
them  in  the  light  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  come  up  to  the  General  Assembly  prepared  to  come  to  a 
definite  answer  to  the  question,  Whether  there  was  any  insuperable  bar 
rier  to  Union  in  the  first  head  of  the  programme  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr 
Bannerman  expressed  repeatedly  to  myself  and  others  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  motion  of  Dr  Kainy,  proposed  in  the  Assembly  of  1867.  He  said 
to  me  repeatedly  that  the  Assembly  had  done  precisely  what  he  asked 
them  to  do — that  they  had  given  an  answer — and  that  the  right  answer — 
to  the  question  raised  by  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  entirely  and 
cordially  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  1867.  Had  he  been 
present  in  that  Assembly,  I  believe  in  all  likelihood,  in  the  event  of  Dr 
Candlish  being  prevented  from  proposing  his  own  motion,  Dr  Bannerman 
would  have  proposed  or  seconded  Dr  Rainy's  motion.  Certain  it  is,  I 
have  no  more  doubt,  or  room  for  doubt,  in  my  mind  as  to  Dr  Bannerman's 
opinion  on  that  question  than  I  have  regarding  my  own  existence.  (Ap 
plause.) 

Dr  ADAM — The  real  question  before  the  Assembly  is,  how  they  are  to 
dispose  of  the  Union  Committee's  Report,  which  was  completed  a  year  ago. 
The  plan  proposed  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion  is  that  it  should  be  remitted 
to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  they  may  pronounce  on  the 
great  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  for  the  present,  specially  on  the  high 
question  of  principle  which  it  involves.  In  the  light  of  its  contents,  in 
view  of  the  information  which  it  furnishes,  would  union  between  the  nego 
tiating  bodies  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  be  right  or  wrong?  would  it 
be  a  thing  justifiable,  or  the  reverse,  on  grounds  of  reason  and  Scripture? 
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Is  there  anything  in  the  Divine  Word,  soundly  interpreted — and  to  it 
we  must  ever  make  our  ultimate  appeal — which  forbids  the  banns?  Now, 
manifestly,  the  course  suggested  is  the  natural  and  orderly  one  ;  it  accords 
with  our  Presbyterian  constitution  and  established  practice.  It  is  the  only 
effectual  and  regular  method  of  ascertaining  the  real  mind  of  the  Church, 
and  express  provision  is  made  for  its  being  followed  in  a  still  more  formal 
and  exact  way  in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  It  has  been  loudly 
called  for  too  by  those  opposed  to  us  on  the  subject  of  union.  We  have 
been  reminded  by  them — it  has  even  entered  into  their  past  protests — that 
the  Assembly  consists  of  only  one-third  of  the  Church's  ministers  ;  that  in 
it  certain  members,  whom  they  term  leaders,  exercise  great,  undue  influence  ; 
that  many  who  sit  in  it  are  not  able  or  are  not  allowed  freely  to  express 
their  views  ;  and  that  decisions  are  come  to  amidst  the  excitement  of  de 
bate,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  crowded  and  partial  audience.  Well,  let 
these  allegations  be  true  or  false,  surely  it  is  passing  strange  for  those  who 
have  often  made  them  to  shrink  now  from  the  ordeal  which  they  themselves 
have  invoked,  and  to  propose  that  this  Assembly  should  finally  dispose 
of  a  question  which  has  for  seven  years  been  under  investigation,  which 
our  ministers,  office-bearers,  and  people  have  so  deep  an  interest  in,  and 
which  so  vitally  affects  the  future  of  our  country,  and  of  Christianity  itself. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Besides,  this  is  the  only  pacific  course  of  procedure.  Our 
opponents  profess  to  be  anxious  to  terminate  our  divisions,  and  to  restore 
harmony.  They  are  taking  the  wrong  way  to  bring  about  that  most  de 
sirable  issue.  Can  they  expect  peace  when  they  attempt  thus  by  an  ob 
structive  and  violent  line  of  policy  to  terminate  the  negotiations  before  they 
reach  their  natural  close  ;  when  they  demand  that  the  cherished  convictions 
of  the  great  majority  of  their  brethren  should  be  surrendered  in  deference 
to  threats  and  fears  ;  that  union  should  be  abandoned  because  they  choose 
to  take  up  a  position  of  antagonism,  and  try  to  alarm  us  by  what  we  feel 
to  be  unwortby  considerations.  But  we  are  willing  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Church — to  defer  to  its  decision  in  the 'matter.  Let  it  only  be  constitu 
tionally  consulted,  and  should  it  go  against  us,  we  are  prepared,  I  believe, 
as  one  man,  to  acquiesce  in  its  utterance,  whatever  may  be  the  sacrifice  of 
feeling  required,  whatever  the  violence  thereby  done  to  our  dearest  desires 
and  hopes.  (Hear  hear.)  Then  should  the  verdict  be  in  our  favour,  we 
would  be  in  a  position  enabling  us  far  better  to  bear  with  our  brethren, 
to  defer  to  them,  and  wait  for  them,  to  shew  them  the  very  utmost  consi- 
derat.on  ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  could  not  fail  to  realise  the  weight  of 
responsibility  attaching  to  them  as  so  acting  and  so  treated. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  the  proposed  course  ;  and  regarding  those  offered  by  Mr 
Moody  Stuart  in  his  published  and  present  speeches,  as  the  strongest  I 
have  met  with,  I  shall  devote  my  special  attention  to  them,  in  the  remarks 
which,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  now  proceed  to  make. 

He  tells  us  that  there  is  a  providential  obstacle  in  the  way,  a  barrier  of 
God's  own  placing.  Last  Assembly  appointed  a  year  of  special  prayer — 
prayer  that,  if  it  were  the  Divine  will,  differences  might  be  removed,  divi 
sions  healed,  and  the  path  of  duty  made  plain.  The  call  was  widely  re 
sponded  to,  but  the  circumstances  are  not  sensibly  changed.  The  same 
difficulties  are  felt,  the  same  opposition  is  offered.  The  inference  drawn 
from  this  is,  that  the  cry  has  not  been  heard,  the  request  has  not  been 
granted  ;  that  God  has  thereby  intimated  His  will  that  we  should  not  go 
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forward ;  that  we  should  pause  in  our  progress  still ;  or  rather  abandon 
altogether  the  path  in  which  we  have  been  walking.  How  strange  that  Mr 
Moody  Stuart  should  feel  himself  warranted  thus  to  interpret  the  Divine 
procedure,  and  declare  the  Divine  intention  !  We  are  engaged  in  the  prose 
cution  of  some  good  work,  but  there  are  sore  and  sad  hindrances  in  the 
way.  We  repair  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  beseech  God  to  remove  them. 
He  does  it  not,  the  hindrances  still  remain.  They  are  real,  formidable, 
hurtful  as  ever.  Do  we,  in  consequence,  abandon  the  work  ?  Do  we  take 
this  dealing  as  an  indication  that  we  should  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it ;  that,  at  all  events,  we  should  intermit  effort,  and  sit  still,  aye 
and  until  the  barriers  are  swept  away  ?  Would  the  gospel  ever  have  been 
propagated  on  such  a  principle  ?  Would  the  cause  of  missions  thus  have 
made  one  step  of  progress  ?  Would  any  great  benevolent  or  Christian 
enterprise  thus  reach  a  successful  issue  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  As  Dr  Candlish 
truly  said,  we  are  to  expect  an  answer  only  in  the  way  of  pursuing  the  line 
of  duty  ;  of  faithfully  doing  what  we  have  reason  to  conclude  is  the  will  of 
God,  what  is  right  according  to  the  light  of  Scripture  and  the  convictions 
of  conscience.  It  was  after  Moses  had  cried,  as  it  might  have  seemed  with 
out  effect,  and  in  the  way  of  going  forward,  that  the  Red  Sea  was  divided 
before  the  children  of  Israel.  Besides,  the  difficulties,  the  dangers,  the 
trials  from  which  we  seek  deliverance,  are  often  left  in  mercy — left  to  be 
a  wholesome  discipline,  to  exercise  a  blessed  influence — left  to  bring  out 
more  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  love,  and  faithfulness  than  were  otherwise  pos 
sible.  Thus,  when  Paul  had  his  thorn  in  the  flesh,  he  besought  the  Lord 
thrice  that  it  might  depart  from  him.  It  did  not  depart :  was  the  apostle's 
prayer  then  not  heard,  not  answered  ?  Quite  the  reverse ;  but  it  was  in  a 
different  way,  and  that  a  far  better  one  than  Paul  sought  or  imagined,  the 
reply  being,  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness."  (Applause.) 

Mr  Moody  Stuart  urges  that  the  course  proposed  in  the  motion  is  fitted, 
if  not  designed,  to  put  him  and  his  brethren  in  a  most  invidious  position. 
The  church  is  called  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  principle,  and  should 
its  decision  be  in  favour  of  union,  they  will  be  in  the  attitude  of  obstruc 
tives.  They  will  be  regarded  as  blocking  up  the  way,  and  all  the  odium 
connected  with  any  delay  which  may  take  place  in  carrying  out  the 
declared  mind  of  the  Presbyteries  will  be  cast  upon  them.  Will  that  not 
cause  intolerable  pain  to  them,  and  will  it  not  involve  cruelty  on  the  part 
of  those  who  insist  on  inflicting  the  pain  ?  But  if  our  brethren  are  con 
scientiously  opposed  to  this  union,  why  should  they  feel  it  as  so  hard,  so 
offensive  to  stand  on  the  ground  which  their  convictions  compel  them  to 
occupy.  They  would  only  be  doing  their  duty  according  to  their  light. 
But  I  maintain,  that  instead  of  rendering  their  position  worse,  it  would 
make  it  better.  It  would  relieve  them  of  much  of  the  odium  which 
attaches  to  them  at  present,  and  which  their  own  proposals  could  not  fail 
to  increase.  By  sending  the  Eeport  down  to  Presbyteries,  we  only  adopt 
means  for  bringing  out  the  mind  of  the  Church,  for  having  that  mind  ex 
pressed,  declared  in  an  orderly  authoritative  manner.  It  might  be  in 
favour  of  our  opponents,  and  then  theirs  would  be  the  victory,  while  we 
should  have  to  reconcile  ourselves  as  we  best  might  to  our  defeat.  But 
suppose  it  should  be  against  them,  they  would  then  simply  remain  what 
they  were  before,  a  minority,  but  a  minority  now  in  its  proper  place  and 
with  all  its  constitutional  rights  ;  not  a  minority  resisting  the  legitimate 
regular  action  of  the  Church,  refusing  to  let  it  utter  its  voice  through  its 
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courts  ;  not  a  minority  assuming  to  be  something  very  different,  asserting 
a  claim  to  interpret  the  testimony,  decide  the  policy,  and  represent  the 
principles  of  our  communion.  To  be  seeking  to  arrest  us,  to  frighten  us, 
to  hinder  us  from  determining  whether  such  a  course  is  that  of  duty  or 
not,  to  be  speaking  and  acting  as  our  brethren  have  been  doing,  that  is  far 
more  insidious,  that  involves  another  and  worse  kind  of  odium  than  any 
which  could  arise  from  the  position  they  would  have  to  occupy  in  the 
event  of  the  Presbyteries  deciding  contrary  to  their  views. 

Once  more,  Mr  Moody  Stuart  argues  that  we  are  proposing  to  do  a  thing 
which  is  ultra  vires  beyond  the  power  of  Assembly  or  Presbyteries,  of  the 
Church  in  any  or  all  of  its  courts  to  do,  short  of  absolute  unanimity.  He 
holds  that  to  unite  with  others  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  with  any 
such  explanation  or  qualification  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  religion,  as  the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish  provides  for,  is  a  violation  of  our 
constitution,  is  in  face  of  the  brotherly  compact  or  covenant  on  which  our 
Church  is  founded,  and  so,  what  no  majority,  however  great,  can  warrant, 
what  requires  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  thing  may  be  done  were  none  opposing  it,  but  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  not  otherwise.  Now  I  reply  to  this,  First,  What  we  propose  to  do  is 
no  violation  of  our  constitution.  The  latitude  for  which  we  contend 
already  exists  in  our  Church,  and  as  we  maintain,  is  not  excluded  by  our 
formularies.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  believe  and  are  prepared  to  shew  that  our 
United  Presbyterian  brethren  are  at  one  with  us  as  to  Christ's  Headship  over 
the  nations,  as  to  the  obligation  of  rulers  as  such  to  submit  to  his  authority, 
to  be  guided  by  his  word,  and  to  advance  in  every  legitimate  way  the 
interests  of  his  kingdom.  But  they  deny  that  the  magistrate  is  either 
bound  or  allowed  to  set  up  a  civil  establishment  of  religion,  and  endow  it 
with  the  national  resources,  holding  that  not  in  defiance  of,  but  in  deference 
to  the  Lord's  will  as  revealed,  they  may  and  should  refrain  from  such  a 
course  of  action.  We  do  not  acquiesce  in  their  views,  but  where  are  they 
condemned,  and  the  reverse  of  them  laid  down  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  ? 
Are  we  with  Mr  Moody  Stuart  to  spin  the  whole  theory  of  establishments 
and  endowments  out  of  the  one  word  "  settled"  as  there  used  ?  I  say  if  you 
put  into  the  language  of  our  standards  a  meaning  which  it  does  not 
naturally  bear,  which  would  never  occur  to  any  intelligent  man  reading  it, 
a  meaning  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  M'Crie,  and  our 
best  ecclesiastical  writers,  how  can  you  justify  subscription  without  ex 
planations  and  comments  which  will  amount  to  new  terms  of  communion  ? 
And  how  can  you  thus  interpret  the  Confession  by  the  opinions  and  utter 
ances  of  that  day,  without  going  farther,  and  making  it  teach  the  narrow 
and  even  persecuting  views  which  then  prevailed,  and  from  which  the 
holiest  and  best  of  men,  sharing  in  the  imperfections  of  the  times,  were  far 
from  being  wholly  exempt  ?  (Applause.)  As  to  our  Formula,  it  is  demon- 
strably  clear  that  what  it  binds  subscribers  to,  is  simply  approval  of  the 
general  principles  contained  in  the  Claim  of  Eight  and  Protest,  and  even 
these  only  as  they  bear  on  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  her  subjection  to  him  as  her  only  Lord,  and  to  his  word  as  her 
only  rule.  There  is  not  a  single  word  about  establishment  or  endowment 
here  ;  why,  every  reference  to  them  is  carefully  excluded,  and  to  say  that 
we  are  pledged  to  all  that  those  opposed  to  us  hold,  by  our  subscription  to 
the  formula,  is  a  wholly  untenable  position.  But  there  is  the  opportunity 
of  putting  the  matter  to  the  test.  Some  of  our  ministers,  and  not  a  few  of 
our  office-bearers,  declare  that  they  are  not  bound  in  the  way  anti-unionists 
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contend  for,  that  they  are  in  doubt  about  this  matter  of  the  civil  magis 
trate's  power,  that  they  have  even  in  certain  cases  corne  to  be  in  favour  of 
voluntary  views  on  the  subject,  and  they  claim,  not  of  grace  but  of  right, 
not  by  the  forbearance  of  their  brethren  but  on  the  footing  of  our  constitu 
tion,  to  hold  their  present  position.  Are  those  on  the  other  side  prepared 
to  bring  things  to  an  issue,  to  attempt  the  expulsion  of  these  parties  ? 
Why,  if  they  will  keep  United  Presbyterians  out  on  such  a  ground,  are  they 
not  bound  to  thrust  Free  Churchmen  out  on  the  same  ground  ?  Should 
they  not  deal  even-handed  justice  ?  Why  apply  one  rule  to  members  of 
otherchurches  anda  different  one  to  membersof  our  own  ?  (Great  applause.) 
The  question  cannot  now  be  evaded.  Ministers  and  elders  naturally 
wish  to  know  where  they  stand,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  prevent  search 
ing  inquiry,  even  were  these  negotiations  at  an  end  as  completely  and 
speedily  as  our  brethren  desire.  Many  will  insist  on  having  their  position 
cleared.  (Hear,  hear.) 

But,  secondly,  even  were  what  is  proposed  to  involve  a  change  in  our 
existing  constitution,  I  am  here  to  maintain  that  it  is  not  ultra  vires  of  the 
Church  proceeding  in  the  regular  orderly  way  to  effect  that  change.  This 
Free  Church  of  ours  is  a  brotherly  covenant,  a  compact  which  never  can 
be  altered  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  who  have  become  parties 
to  the  agreement — yea,  such  a  body,  that  what  any  handful  of  its  ad 
herents  may  think  an  innovation  must  be  forbidden  because  they  happen 
to  be  opposed  to  it,  whatever  the  benefits  it  is  fitted  to  confer,  whatever  the 
majority  by  which  it  is  approved,  or  the  convictions  by  which  it  is  de 
manded  !  This  is  a  low,  unworthy,  communistic  theory  of  the  Christian 
Church.  On  any  such  supposition,  how  could  error,  once  in,  be  ever  cast 
out  ?  how  could  any  progress  be  made,  any  improvement  effected  ?  There 
would  always  be  found  some  sticklers  for  the  old,  some  ready  to  cry  out 
the  constitution,  the  brotherly  covenant,  the  bargain,  and  this  must  be  held 
to  settle  the  matter,  according  to  Mr  Moody  Stuart.  No,  the  Church  is  a 
spiritual  body  under  Christ  her  great  Head,  and  must  be  at  liberty  always 
to  carry  out  his  will,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may.  (Applause.) 
She  must  be  ready  to  learn  what  her  duty  is  by  the  study  of  his  word  and 
providence,  and  woe  be  to  her,  if  deference  to  man,  if  fear  of  results,  if 
regard  to  any  obligations  under  which  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  come, 
should  be  allowed  to  turn  her  aside  from  the  path  of  obedience.  And  in 
this  connection  I  cannot  but  refer  to  the  threats  which  have  been  so  libe 
rally  thrown  out  by  those  opposed  to  Union  on  the  proposed  basis,  as  to 
what  they  are  prepared  to  do  in  the  event  of  our  going  forward.  They 
talk  of  leaving  the  Church.  ("  No,  no,"  from  Dr  Gibson.)  We  have 
heard  so  many  intimations  of  that  sort,  and  some  have  been  so  much  dis 
turbed  by  them,  that  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  they  are  all  unfounded.  I 
shall  then  ask  you  to  suppose  that  these  are  imaginary  persons  who  have 
so  spoken — (laughter  and  applause) — as  are  also  those  who  propose  to 
drag  us  into  the  civil  courts,  for  even  of  this  perhaps  none  of  our  friends 
opposite  has  given  us  a  hint.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Church  would  be  un 
worthy  of  her  name  and  character  if  she  allowed  anything  of  that  kind  to 
hinder  her  from  carrying  out  what  she  believes  to  be  the  mind  of  her  living 
glorious  Head.  (Applause.)  I  for  one  repudiate  these  novel  and  mean 
views  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and,  further,  nothing  has  more  convinced 
me  of  the  need  there  is  for  having  certain  questions  investigated  and  cleared 
np  than  that  such  views  should  be  propounded  and  sanctioned  by  our 
brethren.  (Applause.) 
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Did  time  permit,  I  should  like  to  deal  with  some  of  the  arguments  used 
by  preceding  speakers,  but  I  can  venture  to  notice  only  one  or  two  of  these 
before  concluding.  Mr  Moody  Stuart  has  told  us,  that  by  going  into  union 
with  other  churches  on  the  proposed  basis,  we  shall  reduce  ourselves  to  the 
position  of  a  mere  sect.  According  to  him,  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our 
character  as  a  Church,  and  sinking  to  this  far  lower  level.  In  what  way 
that  is  to  happen,  does  not  very  clearly  appear.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  affirm  that,  by  making  this  so-called  Establish 
ment  principle  a  term  of  communion,  a  ground  of  separation  from  all  other 
Christian  bodies,  that  by  elevating  it  to  such  a  place,  and  attaching  to  it 
such  an  importance,  we  should  be  cutting  ourselves  off  from  catholicity, 
and  stamping  ourselves  real,  extreme  sectaries.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  pro 
per  logical  result  of  our  brethren's  views  is,  that  were  all  the  Churches  of 
Christ  otherwise  of  one  mind,  and  were  all  of  them  prepared  for  a  union 
which  should  realise  the  bright  visions  of  the  prophets  as  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Zion,  they  would  be  justified  in  perpetuating  the  divisions 
which  now  exist,  and  standing  in  the  way  of  a  united  Christendom  on  the 
ground  of  this  single  point  of  difference  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
establish  and  endow  the  church.  That  seems  to  me  the  true  sectarianism. 
(Applause.)  A  great  argument  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  dispeace  which 
these  negotiations  are  causing,  and  the  necessity  of  having  done  with  them 
that  thereby  harmony  may  be  restored.  Now  I  have  some  doubts  as  to 
the  prospects  of  peace,  and  even  as  to  the  desires  of  it  in  certain  quarters, 
however  we  may  act  in  this  matter.  I  have  these  when  I  read  the  writings 
and  listen  to  the  speeches  of  our  brethren;  and,  indeed,  there  are  indica 
tions  clear  enough  that  were  Union  at  an  end,  there  are  other  causes  of 
difference,  deep  in  their  nature,  and  wide  in  their  influence.  It  is  evident 
that  there  are  two  tendencies  in  our  Church.  There  is  a  party  looking 
backward,  and  a  party  looking  forward.  ("  No,  no,"  and  applause.)  There 
is  one  turning  towards  establishments — (loud  cries  of  "  No,  no,"  from  the 
left  of  the  Moderator's  chair,  hisses,  and  counter-cheers) — and  another 
turning  away  from  establishments.  There  is  one,  as  appears  to  me, 
wedded  to  every  remnant  and  rag  of  the  past — (cries  of  "  wrong,"  and 
cheers) — and  another  seeking  to  adapt  the  relations  and  actions  of  the 
Church  to  the  circumstances  and  necessities  of  the  present.  (Great  ap 
plause.)  I  am  persuaded  that  if  we  turn  aside  from  the  course  we  are 
now  pursuing,  our  Church  is  in  danger  of  becoming  like  a  stranded  vessel, 
lying  high  and  dry,  while  the  vast  stream  of  opinions  and  events  con 
tinues  to  flow  onward.  I  would  have  her  still  on  the  waters,  not,  how 
ever,  to  be  carried  helplessly  along  by  the  current,  not  that  she  may  trim 
her  sails  to  every  wind  that  blows  ;  no,  but  that  she  may  pursue  her  heaven- 
directed  course,  taking  advantage  of  all  elements  and  influences,  and  mak 
ing  them  contribute  to  her  resistless  progress.  (Great  applause.) 

Mr  GAITLT — Moderator,  fathers,  and  brethren,  I  will  not  waste  the  pre 
cious  time  of  this  court  by  needless  preliminary  observations.  Permit  me, 
however,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  differ  from  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Dr 
Adam,  I  admire  the  kindly  and  courteous  tone  which  has  pervaded  his 
speech  ;  and  I  do  trust  that  this  will  be  imitated  during  the  remainder  of 
the  discussions  on  this  most  important  question.  Dr  Adam  has  not  stated 
fully,  though  no  doubt  he  was  honest  in  his  views,  the  grounds  on  which 
we  object  to  the  transmission  to  Presbyteries  of  the  Report  of  the  Union 
Committee.  For  my  own  part,  if  the  Assembly  of  1867  had  not,  by  its 
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deliverance,  prejudged  the  question,  or  if,  even  now,  when  that  deliverance 
has  practically  been  get  aside,  the  report  was  sent  down,  not  entangled 
with  the  proposal  to  alter  the  constitution  of  our  Church,  I  would  not 
object  to  such  a  course  ;  but,  when  I  hear  it  argued  that  neither  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  nor  in  the  Formula  is  there  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
establishment  principle,  I  cannot  agree  to  a  step  which  involves  the  sub 
version  of  one  of  the  foundations  of  the  Free  Church.  So  far  from  shrink 
ing  from  discussion,  I  am  persuaded  the  more  the  light  of  God's  Word 
and  of  history  is  thrown  upon  the  question,  the  more  evident  it  will  be 
that  we  are  contending  for  principles  of  vital  moment,  not  only  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  also  to  that  of  morality  and  of  social  order. 

Dr  Adam  has  challenged  us  to  produce  any  proof  that  the  Free  Church 
is  bound  to  maintain  the  principle  of  an  establishment.  Now,  sir,  in 
answer  to  this,  I  have  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  hope  a  satisfactory  reply 
to  it  will  be  forthcoming.  If  this  principle  be  not  found  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  nor  in  the  Formula,  where  did  our  Union  Committee  discover  it 
in  the  year  1863,  when  the  Union  negotiations  began  ?  The  distinctive 
article  of  the  Free  Church  was  thus  presented  : — "  As  an  act  of  national 
homage  to  Christ,  the  civil  magistrate  ought,  when  necessary  and  expe 
dient,  to  afford  aid  from  the  national  resources  to  the  cause  of  Christ," 
&c.  It  were  a  poor  compliment  to  pay  to  the  eminent  men  who  drew  up 
this  article,  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
language  they  employed,  and  surely  they  did  not  invent  this  article.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  then  found  it  embodied  in  the  Standards  of  our 
Church,  where  it  is  still  visible,  whatever  some  may  allege  to  the  contrary. 

Besides,  in  the  Act  anent  Questions  and  Formula,  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  June  1.  1846,  it  is  explicitly  stated,  that  "  The  General  As 
sembly  in  passing  this  Act,  think  it  right  to  declare  that,  while  the  Church 
firmly  maintains  the  same  scriptural  principles  as  to  the  duties  of  nations 
and  their  rulers,  in  reference  to  true  religion  and  the  Church  of  Christ, 
for  which  she  has  hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims  intolerant  or  persecut 
ing  principles."  And  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  questions  in  the  formula 
are  to  be  interpreted  by  this  declaration.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  by  her  Claim  of  Eight,  is  bound  to  look  forward  to 
and  pray  for  the  speedy  advent  of  that  auspicious  period,  when  the  Church 
which  she  abandoned  shall  so  far  be  reformed  that  there  can,  with  a  good 
conscience,  be  a  return  to  it,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  National  Church, 
Established  and  yet  Free.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr  Harvey  had 
not  only  quoted  the  pastoral  address  of  1845,  but  one  of  much  later  date. 
In  the  Act  and  Declaration  anent  the  publication  of  the  Subordinate 
Standards  and  other  authoritative  documents  of  the  Free  Church,  1851, 
among  other  things  it  is  stated  that,  while  this  Church  has  ever  held  the 
principle  of  spiritual  independence,  "she  has  at  the  same  time  always 
strenuously  advocated  the  doctrine  taught  in  Holy  Scripture — that  nations 
and  their  rulers  are  bound  to  own  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  His  Son."  Passages  such  as  this  conclusively  demonstrate 
that  our  Church  considers  it  obligatory  on  all  her  office-bearers  to  maintain 
the  grand  Bible  principle  which  some  would  altogether  discard,  or  hold 
merely  as  an  open  question.  It  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge  the  exist 
ence  or  protect  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  wise  men  from 
the  East  offered  themselves  to  the  new-born  Messiah,  but  they  also  laid 
their  treasures  at  his  feet — "  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  ;"  and  so  they 
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gave  an  example  to  individuals,  families,  churches,  and  nations,  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  impressively  teaching  that  Christ's  cause  must  be  served 
by  something  substantial,  and  that  material  assistance  ought  to  be  rendered 
to  it,  so  that  it  may  not  only  be  upheld  but  extended  throughout  all  the 
earth. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advert  to  the  notion  entertained  by  some,  that 
our  views  are  narrow  and  antiquated,  whilst  those  of  the  opposite  side  are 
broad,  liberal,  and  in  harmony  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  I 
believe  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  first  prayer  of  Christ,  in  the  seven 
teenth  of  John's  Gospel,  was  not  for  unity,  but  it  was  this,  "  Father,  the 
hour  is  come  ;  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee."  We 
rob  Christ  of  a  part  of  His  glory  when  we  deny  His  title  to  be  "  King  of 
kings."  We  dim  the  lustre  of  his  person,  and  we  inflict  a  serious  injury 
on  truth  and  holiness.  Dr  Hetherington,  the  historian  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  thoroughly  comprehended  this  when  he  reviewed  the  Disruption 
scene  of  the  Church  in  1843,  and  when  he  defined  the  position  occupied 
by  the  Free  Protesting  Church,  as  antagonistic  to  that  of  Erastianism, 
Romanism,  Prelacy,  and  Voluntaryism,  and  as  that  which  identified  her 
with  the  National  Church  of  the  Keformation,  whose  principles  are  im 
mortal,  and  demand  as  much  now  as  ever,  the  acceptance  of  churches  and 
communities. 

Mr  MACPHERSON  (Dunkeld)  supported  Dr  Candlish's  motion.  He  con 
tended  that  there  was  no  bar  to  Union  on  the  basis  of  the  standards,  on 
the  ground  of  principle.  All  the  negotiating  churches  held  the  same  lead 
ing  vital  scriptural  principles.  And  what  were  these  ?  They  were  two — 
the  sole  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Church,  and  the  Headship  of  Christ 
over  the  nations  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  He  wished  the  House  at  the 
outset  to  consider  what  was  meant  by  a  vital  scriptural  principle,  such  as 
these  now  announced.  The  true  definition  of  a  principle  was — (1.)  A 
truth  which,  when  stated,  became  self-evident,  and  commended  itself,  as 
such,  to  men's  minds  and  hearts,  something  like  an  axiom  in  mathematics. 
(2.)  A  truth  of  permanent  and  unchangeable  obligation — that  in  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  imposed  an  obligation  from  which  there 
could  be  no  escape.  Well,  viewing  these  leading  principles  in  the  light 
now  explained,  principles  for  which  the  Free  Church  ever  contended  in 
the  past,  and  which  she  firmly  held  as  imperative,  he  maintained  that  their 
brethren  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church  were  at  one  with  the  Free  Church  in  all  that  was  vital  and 
essential.  He  asked  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  and  of  the  Church — for  mere  assertion  would 
not  do — that  this  was  not  as  he  affirmed  ;  and  should  they  fail  in  the 
attempt,  of  which  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  doubt,  it  was  clear  that 
there  could  be  no  bar  to  Union  as  now  contemplated  on  the  ground  of 
principle.  He  had  never  yet  seen  or  heard  a  convincing  argument  on  this 
point  from  the  anti-unionists. 

The  difference  between  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Free 
Church  did  not  lie,  as  he  thought,  within  the  region  of  the  principle  at  all, 
but  in  the  application  of  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Free  Church — namely, 
the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  It  was 
here,  and  here  alone,  that  the  debateable  ground  lay  between  them,  and 
he  should  like  the  House  to  note  the  precise  and  special  application  of  this 
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principle  in  which   he  humbly  thought   they  and  their  brethren  might 
agree  to  differ. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  there  were  three  distinct  applications  of  this 
same  principle,  all  of  them  legitimate,  although  not  entitled  to  be  elevated 
into  the  domain  of  principle — these  were,  the  question  of  endowments,  the 
question  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  civil  establishments,  and  a  wider  question 
still,  that  of  the  national  recognition  of  Christ  in  general.  It  was  this  third 
or  last  aspect  of  the  questions  that,  to  his  mind,  stood  nearer  to  the 
principle  than  the  other  two — so  near,  so  intimately  relaled  to  it,  that, 
while  yet  a  mere  application,  was  still  inseparably  involved  in  it,  and  could 
on  no  account  be  surrendered  by  a  Christian  Church  in  maintaining  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  State.  It  was  wrong  to  insinuate,  as  was  done  by  the 
anti-unionists,  and  as  might  be  inferred  from  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion, 
that  the  United  Presbyterians  did  not  hold  this  doctrine.  In  the  articles 
of  agreement  it  is  most  clearly  and  conclusively  held,  that  civil  rulers  are 
in  their  public  no  less  than  in  their  private  capacity,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Word  of  God,  by  the  law  of  Christ;  and  we  have,  moreover,  several 
instances  specified  here  of  the  way  and  manner  in  which  this  should  be 
done. 

As  regards  the  lawfulness  of  endowments  and  of  civil  establishments,  which 
he  held  to  have  no  such  clear  and  inseparable  connection  with  the  other 
applications  of  the  same  principle,  the  Free  Church  does  not  hold  that 
these  are  vital  and  essential  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  rather  that  there 
are  times  and  circumstances  when  they  become  hindrances,  and  not  helps  to 
His  cause.  Whenever  these  come  across  the  liberties  of  the  Church  ; 
whenever  they  do  endanger  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  independence,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  principle  of  Christ's  Headship — sole  supreme  over  the 
Church ;  then  the  Free  Church  holds,  as  her  past  conductings  and  present 
position  declare,  that  both  these  applications  must  be  kept  in  abeyance. 
It  is  on  the  same  ground,  and,  if  possible,  by  placing  the  spiritual  inde 
pendence  of  the  Church  on  a  higher  platform,  than  the  United  Presbyterians 
hold  them  to  be  unlawful.  The  support  of  Christ's  Church  they  enshrine 
in  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  independence,  and  hold  that  all  the  members  of 
Christ  are  under  law  to  Christ,  and  that  by  their  free-will  offerings,  and  in 
no  other  way,  are  they  bound,  according  to  them,  to  maintain  the  ordinance 
and  means  of  grace.  These  are  the  sole  grounds  of  difference  between  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians ;  and,  looking  at  the  past 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  by  law  established — looking  at  the 
present  condition  of  all  State  Churches  in  this  country,  and  the  probable 
future,  these  grounds  are  surely  not  of  such  a  nature  but  that,  as  in  the 
churches  as  at  present  separated,  so,  in  a  united  Church,  they  may  be 
fairly  left  among  the  category  of  open  questions.  We  may  here  surely 
agree  to  differ,  holding  our  one  idea  and  leaving  the  future  to  God. 
(Applause.) 

The  formulas  of  the  negotiating  Churches,  as  had  already  been  shewn 
by  other  speakers,  were  substantially  the  same.  There  are  no  differences 
of  a  vital  or  essential  nature  between  them.  In  subscribing  their  own 
formula,  for  himself  and  for  the  younger  ministers  of  the  Church,  he 
maintained  that  they  were  not  tied  down  to  aught  but  the  general  scriptural 
principle  to  which  the  formula  referred.  It  would  be  despotic  on  the  part 
of  any  church  to  tie  down  its  ministers  to  any  mere  historical  position  that 
m'ght  have  been  contended  for  in  the  past,  or  to  any  mere  historical  form 
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in  which  these  principles  might  be  clothed.  All  that  they  felt  bound  to 
was  just  the  general  scriptural  principle  ;  and,  what  was  perfectly  com 
petent  for  the  churches  to  have  done  in  the  past,  was  competent  still — to 
draw  up  a  new  formula  adapted  to  altered  circumstances,  embracing,  of 
course,  all  that  was  vital,  essential,  scriptural.  It  was  absurd  to  hold  the 
opposite  of  this.  (Hear,  hear.) 

It  had  been  affirmed  very  confidently  by  the  speakers  on  the  other  side, 
especially  Mr  Moody  Stuart  and  Dr  Miller,  that  to  send  down  Dr  Candlish's 
motion,  or  to  prosecute  the  Union  movement  on  its  present  footing,  would 
inevitably  increase  the  divisions  and  distractions  already  existing  in  the 
Church.  Now,  he  would  not,  meantime,  inquire  into  the  cause  of  those 
divisions  ;  but  this  matter  presented  a  totally  different  aspect  to  his  mind, 
and  led  him  to  a  totally  opposite  conclusion.  He  maintained  that,  to  send 
down  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion,  or  to  take  any  step  in  the  direction  of 
arresting  the  Union  movement  or  suspending  negotiations,  would  increase 
and  perpetuate  these  divisions,  for  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  those  on 
this  side  of  the  House  had  consciences,  and  their  religious  convictions, 
which  ought  surely  to  have  respect  given  to  them  ;  and  while  he  wished  to 
respect  the  convictions  of  his  brethren,  and  admitted  that  minorities  had 
rights, — e.g.,  they  had  the  right  to  dissent  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church, — he  had  yet  to  learn  that  they  had  the  right  to  demand  that  the 
majority  should  not  go  forward  in  the  path  of  duty.  They  might  table 
their  protests  also,  but  they  had  no  right  to  threaten  them  with  pains  and 
penalties.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Miller  and  Mr  Martin  both  said,  that  to  proceed  with  the  Union 
movement,  as  at  present  contemplated,  would  land  their  younger  brethren 
and  the  Church  in  Broad  Churchism,  by  throwing  everything  loose.  He 
could  not,  understand  this.  He  was  no  Broad  Churchman  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  term  is  commonly  understood,  and  which  term  he  thought  had 
been  sadly  misapplied,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  platform  of  reason,  as  the 
limit  of  a  man's  creed  or  belief,  must  be  a  narrow  one.  He  was  a  Broad 
Churchman  in  the  sense  that  he  took  the  Word  of  God — divine  revelation 
— as  the  broad  basis  on  which  his  creed  and  religious  principle  rested. 
His  desire  was  to  consummate  this  Union  on  the  basis  of  standards  which 
were  "  agreeable  to  "  God's  Word — to  effect  a  real  Union  ;  and  how  there 
could  be  danger,  in  that  direction,  of  Rationalism  or  Broad  Churchism  as 
usually  understood,  he  failed  to  comprehend.  He  was  much  mistaken  if 
those  who  resisted  the  standards  as  a  basis  of  Union  would  not  be  in  much 
greater  danger  of  landing  their  followers  in  rationalistic  Broad  Churchism. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

In  conclusion,  while  he  had  several  additional  reasons  to  advance — 
which,  if  time  permitted,  he  would  have  stated,  relating  to  the  interests  of 
true  religion  and  the  extension  of  Christ's  cause — why  the  Church  should 
go  forward,  he  was  more  than  ever  determined  to  this  course,  by  the  pro 
test  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  this  morning  by  the  minority.  He 
thought  this  a  most  dangerous  mode  of  proceeding  as  regarded  the  interests 
of  the  opposite  party  themselves.  It  was  very  ominous  and  painful,  the 
bringing  of  a  secular  and  civil  element  to  bear  upon  a  spiritual  question, 
and  it  would  be  a  sad  day  indeed  for  their  Church,  were  they  ever  to  be 
dragged  to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  that  not  by  the  rulers  of 
the  nation,  but  by  their  own  brethren  in  the  ministry.  He  hoped  this  day 
would  never  come  ;  but  surely  such  a  step  was  impolitic,  unwise,  and  un- 
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Christian.     It  was,  moreover,  an  unwarrantable  attack  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  Church.     (Hear,  hear.) 

With  these  remarks  he  begged  most  cordially  to  support  the  motion  of 
Dr  Candlish.     (Applause.) 

Dr  JULIUS  WOOD — I  did  not  intend  to  speak  at  all  in  this  debate,  nor 
shall  I  now  attempt  to  enter  at  any  length  on  the  general  subject  before  the 
House;  but  after  what  took  place  this  morning,  I  trust  the  General  Assembly 
will  indulge  me  with  hearing  me  for  a  few  minutes.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  refer 
to  the  very  pointed  allusion  made  to  myself  by  Dr  Robert  Buchanan  in  his 
opening  address.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Dr 
Buchanan,  not  for  thirty  years,  as  he  stated  in  the  morning,  but  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  During  these  fifty  years  I  have  had  much  pleasant  inter 
course  with  Dr  Buchanan ;  and  therefore  I  am  unwilling  to  call  what  took 
place  in  the  morning  a  personal  attack — I  prefer  to  speak  of  it  as  a  very 
pointed  personal  reference.  If  it  had  taken  place  in  the  heat  of  debate  I 
might  not  have  been  disposed  to  notice  it,  or  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  referring  to  it.  But  occurring  as  it  did  in  a  carefully 
and  elaborately  prepared  read  oration,  I  would  be  wanting  in  respect  to  my 
self — (hear,  hear) — and  in  respect  to  the  General  Assembly,  were  I  to  refrain 
from  noticing  it.  I  am  pressed  in  this  direction  all  the  more  that  that  which 
took  place  this  morning  is  a  reproduction  of  a  statement  made  by  Dr  Buch 
anan  in  his  own  Presbytery  in  a  speech  addressed  to  that  Presbytery  on  the 
4th  of  April  last,  when  an  explanation  was  made  to  him  by  a  co-presbyter, 
which  I  think  ought  to  have  satisfied  Dr  Buchanan,  and  prevented  him 
making  any  such  personal  allusion  to  me  as  he  made  in  his  opening  state 
ment  this  morning.  I  quote  from  a  pamphlet  report  of  Dr  Buchanan's  speech 
in  his  own  Presbytery  on  the  occasion  in  question.  He  said,  "  We  should 
be  pronounced  by  the  courts  of  law  to  be  what  Dr  James  Julius  Wood, 
the  president  of  the  notable  Defence  Association,  had  already  thought  fit 
to  call  us,  '  apostates.'  Dr  Gibson  rose  amid  loud  cries  of  order ;  and 
after  the  interruption  had  subsided,  said,  I  was  just  going  to  say — I  think 
Dr  Buchanan  would  not  wish  to  make  a  statement  that  was  not  correct — 
that  Dr  Wood  did  not  call  them  apostates.  He  made  the  statement  that, 
in  certain  circumstances,  if  such  and  such  things  took  place  in  reference  to 
a  very  important  subject,  then  they  would  be  apostates  from  our  principles. 
He  never  said  what  Dr  Buchanan  stated."  Now,  what  did  I  state  on  the 
occasion  in  question  ?  I  turn  to  my  speech.  "  By  our  Association  (the 
Free  Church  Defence  Association),  inaugurated  this  evening,  we  proclaim 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  apostate  majorities — (hear,  hear,  and  applause) 
— to  extinguish  our  Free  Church  principles."  I  ask,  Is  it  in  the  power  of 
apostate  majorities  to  extinguish  our  principles  ?  (Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh,"  and 
hisses.)  Is  any  man  to  give  up  his  principles  at  the  vote  of  a  majority, 
still  less  at  the  vote  of  an  apostate  majority  ?  (Hisses.)  I  go  on  to  say : 
— "  But  I  do  not  believe  we  shall  witness  anything  so  sad  as  apostate 
majorities  in  the  Free  Church."  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Mark  what 
I  say — "  I  do  not  believe  that ;  "  and  it  is  for  you,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  to  make  my  belief  a  certainty.  (Applause.) 
But  then  Dr  Buchanan  replies  to  the  explanation  of  Dr  Gibson  in  these 
terms: — "  Dr  Wood  stated  there  were  not  apostate  majorities  yet;  he 
hoped  there  never  would  be  ;  but  this  language  necessarily  implied  that  the 
party  or  persons  he  was  opposing  were  apostates."  I  deny  the  interpreta 
tion.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  does  not  imply  anything  of  the  kind.  (Hear 
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hear.)  It  implies,  not  that  there  were  apostates  now,  but  it  does  imply 
that  there  might  be  apostates  hereafter.  (Hissing.)  I  call  no  one  an 
apostate.  I  speak  not  of  the  present ;  I  speak  of  the  future.  I  said  that 
I  trusted  I  would  never  see  anything  so  sad  as  an  apostate  majority  in  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  (Hisses  and  applause.)  I  can  quite  well  under 
stand  how,  although  the  meaning  that  I  have  given  seems  to  me  to  lie  very 
plainly  on  the  surface  of  my  statement,  others  might  put  a  different  inter 
pretation  upon  it.  I  can  very  well  understand  that  honoured  and  respected 
brethren  might  feel  aggrieved  by  it,  and  I  regret  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  And  to  those  who  are  conscious  that  they  have  undergone  no  change 
in  their  principles,  and  are  conscious  that  they  are  the  same  leal  and  true 
Free  Churchmen  that  ever  they  were — and  may  feel  aggrieved  by  the 
language  that  I  used  in  Glasgow — I  say,  with  all  sincerity,  that  I  deeply 
regret  that  they  have  been  pained  by  what  I  said — (hear,  hear) — and  in 
deference  to  them  I  say  that  I  wish  I  had  never  used  them.  (Loud  cheers.) 
But  if  there  be  any — though  I  did  not  contemplate  any  such,  for  I  look 
forward  and  not  backward — if  there  be  any  who  have  thrown  up  their  Free 
Church  principles,  and  find  the  cap  that  I  threw  somewhat  thoughtlessly 
out  at  random,  to  suit  them — (laughter) — though  somewhat  uneasily — I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  refuse  them  the  gratification  of  putting  it  on.  Since 
I  have  been  compelled  to  speak,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  do,  I  want  to 
say  a  very  few  words  on  the  subject  of  doctrine  referred  to  by  Dr  Candlish 
in  the  forenoon,  and  I  do  this  all  the  more  readily  because  it  was  referred  to 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  I  do  not  mean  to  raise  a  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  doctrine.  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  this  numerous 
Assembly  is  not  exactly  the  place  to  discuss  a  matter  like  that.  I  have 
not  forgotten  what  here  took  place  last  year.  I  heard  then,  with  great 
sadness,  the  speech  of  my  revered  friend  the  Principal  of  the  New  College. 
And  I  cannot  say  I  was  much  more  satisfied  with  the  statements  he  made 
this  forenoon.  But  I  appeal  from  the  Principal  as  a  debater  on  the  floor 
of  the  General  Assembly,  to  the  Principal  as  a  theologian,  sitting  in  his 
own  quiet  study,  and  giving  forth  in  no  less  than  three  successive  editions 
his  mature  views  regarding  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  I  will 
not  recall — though  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  what  was  stated  in  this 
House  last  year  in  the  discussion  on  the  motion  I  took  the  liberty  of 
bringing  before  this  General  Assembly — I  will  not  recall  that,  for  that  is 
Dr  Candlish  as  the  debater  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Assembly  ;  but  I 
do  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  deliverance  of  Dr 
Candlish  as  the  theologian,  three  times  given  forth  in  the  successive  edi 
tions  of  a  most  valuable  work  of  his  upon  the  Atonement.  This  is  his 
deliverance  as  a  theologian  in  the  quiet  of  his  study  : — "  We  are  deeply 
and  solemnly  persuaded  that  the  instant  we  begin  to  conceive  of  Christ's 
work  as  undertaken  and  accomplished  for  any  but  those  actually  saved, 
under  whatever  phraseology  of  a  general  reference  or  general  relation  this 
may  be  done,  we  altogether  change  the  nature  and  character  of  that  work, 
so  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  work  of  substitution,  properly  so-called,  at  all. 
We  subvert  the  whole  doctrine  of  imputation,  whether  of  the  individual 
sinner's  guilt  to  Christ,  or  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  him."  Now, 
Moderator,  I  find  that  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  the  convener  of 
the  Union  Committee,  in  giving  in  his  report,  referred  to  this  subject  in 
terms  of  which  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to  complain.  (  H  says,  "  But 
beyond  the  committee  it  is  well  known  that  broad  charges  have  been  brought 
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against  our  Church  of  departure  from  the  teachings  of  the  Confession, -and, 
in  particular,  of  unsoundness  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  its  rela 
tion  to  the  gospel  call.  This  charge  has  been  denied  and  refuted,  but  it 
is  still  persisted  in.  Being  persisted  in  after  refutation,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  not  only  unfounded,  but  calumnious,  and  the  sin  of  the 
calumny  is  accompanied  with  certain  aggravations."  Is  it  a  calumny  for 
me  and  others  to  differ  from  the  views  held  by  many  in  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church  on  the  subject  of  doctrine  ?  Is  it  calumny  to  state  our 
difference  ?  Is  it  calumnious  to  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  statements 
made  by  our  own  friends  excusing  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  or  the 
United  Presbyterians  trying  to  excuse  themselves  ?  Is  that  calumny  ? 
No,  Moderator;  I  stand  here  to  remind  this  General  Assembly  that  we 
are  entitled  to  hold  our  own  opinion  on  that  matter,  and  to  express  and 
maintain  it.  Our  friends  in  Glasgow  came  to  the  rescue  on  that  point  also. 
In  Dr  Buchanan's  speech  in  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  he  speaks  of  me,  and  of  the  views  I  have  felt  it  .my  duty 
to  maintain  in  regard  to  this  question.  He  says  :  "  Dr  Julius  Wood  and 
one  or  two  others" — (more  than  one  or  two  I  suspect) — "do  not  agree 
with  the  committee,  but  the  committee,  as  a  body,  including  such  theolo 
gians  as  the  late  Dr  Bannerman,  Principal  Fairbairn,  Dr  Robert  Rainy, 
Dr  Candlish,  Dr  Charles  Brown,  and  many  more  of  the  soundest  and  ablest 
divines  in  our  Church,  tell  you  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement  in  the  one  church  more  than  in  the  other." 
Now,  Moderator,  I  am  not  to  be  overborne  by  great  names.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  these  brethren — the  highest  respect  for  their  judgment, 
and  the  firmest  confidence  in  their  soundness  in  the  faith.  But  I  do  find 
brethren  in  this  Union  matter  trying  to  apologise  for  doctrines  they  them 
selves  do  not  hold.  I  do  find  that,  and  I  notice  it  with  grief,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  has  a  mischievous  influence  upon  their  own  minds,  and 
upon  young  minds  over  whom  they  have  influence.  I  am  not  to  be  over 
borne  with  an  array  of  great  names.  I  appeal  to  the  Master — to  the  law, 
and  to  the  testimony.  It  is  the  truth  to  which  we  are  to  have  respect ; 
and  I  am  here  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  atonement  is  exten 
sively  preached  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cries  of  "  No,  no.")  I  am  hear  to  say  that  I  have  reason  to  know  it  from 
many  quarters.  ("No,  no.")  You  do  not  know  it,  perhaps;  but  you 
have  no  reason  for  saying  that  I  do  not  know  it.  I  know  this  doctrine  is 
extensively  held  and  preached  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  I  know 
that  the  views  preached  and  defended  by  Drs  Balmer  and  Brown,  and 
others,  regarding  a  universal  atonement,  a  double  reference  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  what  they  called,  in  a  sense,  a  double  substitution,  extensively 
prevail  in  that  Church.  (Cries  of  "  Name.")  I  know  that  I  have  heard 
in  the  committee  itself  a  declaration  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made 
satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  with 
out  exception.  I  stand  here  to  repel  that  doctrine.  It  is  not  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Word  of  God.  I  do  not  care 
about  the  explanations  that  are  attempted  to  be  given  about  this.  I  want 
the  United  Presbyterians  to  tell  us  plainly  and  honestly  what  they  believe 
about  this  matter.  I  do  not  want  our  friends  in  the  committee  to  tell  us 
what  the  United  Presbyterians  mean  ;  but  I  want  the  United  Presbyterians 
to  tell  us  themselves  what  they  hold,  and  then  you,  and  the  Church,  and 
everybody  will  be  able  to  form  their  own  judgment  whether  their  doctrine 
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and  ours  is  identical.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  there  is  just  one  other  thing 
I  shall  touch  upon,  and  I  am  done.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  subject.  Our 
year  of  prayer  is  ended.  We  are  all  one  year  nearer  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  I  appeal  to  this  General  Assembly,  and  I  appeal  to  this  great  audi 
ence,  and  I  ask — Can  any  one  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  that 
God's  answer  to  our  year  of  prayer  has  been — "  Go  forward  ?  "  (Applause.) 
Mr  CANDLISH,  Aberdeen,  said  that  reference  had  been  made  to  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  who  felt  that  sending  down  Dr 
Candlish's  motion  to  Presbyteries  was  a  matter  which  concerned  their  own 
conscience.  He  though  it  had  sufficiently  come  out  in  the  discussion  that, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  number  of  ministers  and  elders  believed  that 
the  lawfulness  of  civil  establishments  was  not  a  principle  of  this  Church  ; 
and  this  was  a  valid  argument  for  sending  down  to  Presbyteries  the  precise 
question  whether  the  difference  which  existed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Union 
Committee,  between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  was  a 
barrier  to  Union.  He  wished  they  should  not  be  misunderstood  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  He  did  not  think  there  was  any  difficulty  or  hesitation  as 
to  the  general  principle  of  the  duty  of  nations  and  their  rulers  to  coun 
tenance  and  support  religion  and  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  only  point 
about  which  hesitation  existed,  was  as  to  the  means  of  securing  that  object. 
Many  persons,  he  believed,  had  come  to  hold  that  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion  was  not  a  lawful  and  expedient  means  for  attaining  that  end ;  arid 
many  more  who  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  this,  yet  felt  very  strongly 
that  such  a  question  as  that  ought  not  to  be  made  a  term  of  communion 
in  the  Church.  It  was  a  subordinate  question,  on  which  they  had  doubts 
and  desired  liberty,  which  was,  he  thought,  most  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  distinctive  article  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Union,  "  that  it  is  not  within  the  magis 
trate's  competency  to  give  legislative  sanction  to  the  creed  of  the  Church 
in  the  way  of  setting  up  a  civil  establishment  of  religion."  This  was  the 
question  which  he  understood  separated  them  from  their  United  Presby 
terian  brethren,  and  many  of  them  felt  very  strongly  that  that  ought  not 
to  be  made  a  difficulty.  When  they  were  told,  as  they  had  been  so  often 
that  day,  that  they  were  bound  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  their 
signature  to  it,  not  only  to  the  general  principle,  but  also  to  the  particular 
application  of  it  he  had  referred  to,  then  it  was  no  wonder  that  many 
persons  should  feel  very  uneasy,  and  should  desire  some  clear  and  authori 
tative  decision  by  the  Church  as  to  their  own  position.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This,  however,  was  not  merely  a  personal  matter,  and  none,  he  believed, 
would  wish  to  put  it  on  personal  grounds.  If  that  were  all,  their  end 
could  be  attained  by  a  declaratory  Act  with  regard  to  their  own  Church, 
without  reference  to  the  negotiations  for  Union  with  other  Churches.  But 
they  were  anxious  also  as  to  the  relation  this  Church  was  to  hold  to  other 
Presbyterian  churches.  They  had  been  told  that  those  who  felt  difficulties 
and  doubts  on  this  point,  desired  to  belong  to  a  Church  which  dated  only 
from  1846.  This  was  very  far  from  his  view.  He  held  very  strongly  that 
the  antecedents  of  the  Free  Church  were  to  be  traced  back  at  least  to  the 
reformation  from  Popery  in  1560,  and  according  to  his  reading  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  later  times,  this  movement  for  Union  with  other 
churches,  was  quite  in  a  line  with  that  history.  If  the  Church  should 
decide  that  the  principle  of  civil  establishments  was  a  term  of  communion, 
then  they  would  depart  from  their  position  as  a  national  Church,  and  take 
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up  that  of  a  sect.  It  was  fitted  to  fill  them  with  some  degree  of  alarm,  to 
consider  the  direction  in  which  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion  seemed  to 
hurry  the  Church.  It  proposed  that,  after  shutting  the  door  of  their 
Church  against  the  United  Presbyterians,  they  should  still  co-operate  with 
other  churches.  But  if  they  were  to  proceed  with  that  motion  on  the 
grounds  taken  up,  what  churches  would  they  get  to  co-operate  with  under 
such  conditions  ?  The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  colonies  had  all 
united  on  bases  that  left  civil  establishment  an  open  question.  The 
churches  in  America  had  altered  the  Confession  of  Faith  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  he  had  been  astonished  to  hear  Dr  Miller  denouncing  that 
alteration,  when  perhaps,  at  the  very  same  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  deputies  of  this  Church  might  be  expressing  their  congratu 
lations  and  sympathy  with  that  Church.  The  Reformed  Presbyterians  were 
willing  to  unite  with  the  United  Presbyterians,  and  to  leave  this  question 
an  open  one,  as  the  United  Presbyterians  wished.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England  was  willing  to  unite  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
that  country,  on  the  same  terms,  and  so  was  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  ; 
and  where  was  the  church  in  the  world  that  they  could  unite  with  except 
with  the  Established  Church — (great  cheering) — a  Church  which,  whatever 
its  efforts  to  get  rid  of  patronage,  was  still  a  Church  in  which  spiritual  in 
dependence  was  ridiculed  as  a  thing  that  could  not  be  understood.  (Hear, 
hear,  applause,  and  a  few  hisses.)  Whatever  might  be  the  heresies  on 
other  points  of  the  junior  ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  they  were,  he 
believed,  sound  and  staunch  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  spiritual  in 
dependence.  (Applause.) 

Dr  THOMAS  SJIITH,  in  an  able  and  energetic  speech,  supported  Mr 
Moody  Stuart's  motion,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  maintained  that 
the  importance  of  the  protest  lodged  by  Dr  Gibson  had  been  unfairly, 
however  unintentionally,  exaggerated.  Those  who  considered  that  the 
question  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  presbyteries,  involved  a  change  in 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  Church,  were  shut  up  to  one  of  two 
courses  of  action.  If  they  had  simply  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  it  was  not  altogether  inconceivable  that  they  might  have  been  in 
a  minority.  But  in  that  event  it  would  certainly  have  been  urged  against 
them  that  they  had  accepted  the  issue,  and  must  abide  by  it.  This  they 
could  not  do.  They  must  therefore  either  decline  to  take  any  part  in  the 
discussion,  or  they  must  take  part  in  it  under  the  protection  of  such  a 
protest  as  had  been  lodged.  It  would  have  been  deeply  painful  if  this 
house  had  been  emptied  when  the  debate  came  on,  and  if  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged  had  retired  to  the  refreshment-room — (great  laughter) — 
or  remained  sulkily  in  their  seats,  and  allowed  the  discussion  to  have  gone 
on  without  taking  part  in  it.  He  was  sure  that  either  of  these  courses 
would  have  been  more  distasteful  to  their  friends  on  the  other  side  than 
that  which  the}7  had  actually  adopted.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
discussion  in  that  Assembly  on  the  Australian  Union,  but  that  discussion 
differed  altogether  from  the  one  they  were  now  discussing.  The  question 
then  was  not  as  to  the  Voluntaryism  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  whether  the  Free  Church  could  homologate  that,  but  as  to  the  Eras- 
tianisrn  of  the  Establishment.  The  two  cases  were  not  at  all  parallel. 
The  question  at  present,  was  not  as  to  the  minimum  amount  of  Voluntary 
ism  that  might  be  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  but  as  to  the  amount 
that  may  be  covered  by  the  formula.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
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cannot,  and  will  not,  accept  of  a  formula  for  the  united  church,  which  will 
affect  the  position  of  any  one  of  their  ministers  or  office-bearers.  It  is  of 
no  use,  therefore,  to  tell  us  how  nearly  Dr  Harper,  Dr  Cairns,  and  others, 
approach  to  ourselves,  since  it  is  notorious  that'the  Union  is  impossible, 
unless  it  is  to  take  in  men  who  are  notoriously  far  from  us  in  their  senti 
ments.  As  to  the  statements  that  have  been  made  about  Voluntaryism 
being  amongst  ourselves,  he  believed  that  they  proceeded  upon  a  lax 
definition  of  terms.  He  had  heard  an  office-bearer  of  the  Free  Church  say 
in  this  hall,  "  I  am  a  Voluntary."  Now  he  (Dr  Smith)  could  say  that  too. 
He  was  a  Voluntary  in  many  respects ;  and  he  was  very  sure  that  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  between  his  sentiments  and  those  of  Mr  Candlish  and 
Mr  Brown  Douglas,  while  both  he  and  they  differed  widely  as  possible  from 
many  of  the  ministers  and  office-bearers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 

Dr  DOUGLAS  referred  to  Dr  Wood's  personal  explanation,  and  regretted 
that  it  was  not  fuller  and  franker.  He  objected  to  the  intermediate  motion, 
as  unfitted  to  accomplish  the  objects  sought  by  its  supporters.  If  the 
General  Assembly  avoided  the  point  at  which  Dr  Candlish's  motion  aimed, 
the  Presbyteries  might  probably  do  the  same,  and  leave  the  embroilment 
worse  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  or  if  a  violent  war 
came  to  be  waged  throughout  the  year,  it  was  quite  possible  that  they 
might  approve  of  both  the  principle  and  the  expediency  of  the  Union 
movement,  and  carry  it  up  to  next  Assembly  with  undue  haste —  a  course 
of  procedure  which  Dr  Candlish's  motion  discouraged.  Not  that  his  own 
individual  wishes  were  for  delay.  On  the  contrary,  he  should  like  to  see 
the  Union  early  accomplished,  so  that  the  course  of  the  united  Church 
should  be  guided  from  the  first  by  the  leading  men  of  our  church  of  all 
varieties  of  opinion,  who  had  been  in  the  church  since  before  the  Dis 
ruption.  Nor  yet  that  he  thought  the  perils  small  which  arose  out  of  the 
present  separated  condition  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Scotland.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  he  saw  the  evil  influences  at  work  among  their 
friends,  who  were  content  with  that  disunited  state,  in  unconscious  ten 
dencies  toward  Erastian  and  Plymouthist  errors. 

As  regarded  unity  and  Union,  he  thought  the  churches  ought  seriously 
to  aim  at  amalgamation  as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied  that  they  were  sub 
stantially  at  one  ;  and  it  was  the  characteristic  of  a  living  Church,  that  it 
was  able  to  distinguish  when  substantial  agreement  had  been  attained. 
He  pointed  out  the  real  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  basis  of  Union  in 
Victoria,  and  the  Assembly  debate  upon  it  in  1861  ;  and  since  their  friends 
now  said  that  they  had  not  objected  to  it,  owing  to  objections  on  the  side 
of  opening  the  door  to  Voluntaryism,  he  asked  if  they  would  accept  it 
now  ?  He  explained  the  necessity  for  a  new  formula,  when  three  inde 
pendent  churches  were  amalgamating,  and  pointed  out  how  particularly 
unreasonable  it  would  be  to  ask  the  Eeformed  Presbyterians  to  accept  our 
formula  with  its  reference  to  the  claim  of  rights.  He  explained  the 
practical  identity  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free  Church  treat 
ment  of  alleged  intolerance  and  persecuting  principles  in  the  Confession. 
The  formula  of  the  United  Presbyterians  did  not  decide  whether  or  not 
such  things  were  in  the  Confession  ;  but  even  if  they  were  there,  subscrip 
tion  did  not  imply  approval  of  them.  The  Free  Church  formula  made  no 
reference  to  them ;  but  the  Act  of  1846,  which  imposed  the  questions  and 
formula,  pronounced  that  interpretation  of  the  Confession  to  be  the  fair 
one  which  did  not  attribute  to  it  intolerance  or  persecuting  principles. 
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The  Church  did  not,  however,  impose  this  exegesis  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Confession,  upon  those  who  subscribed  the  formula.  A  person  might 
think  that  exegesis  doubtful,  or  even  incorrect,  but  he  gave  his  unqualified 
subscription  to  the  Church,  after  the  Church  had  assured  him  that  this  sub 
scription  was  asked  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  intolerance  there. 

Mr  KIDSTON,  of  Ferniegair,  rose  and  said — Moderator,  I  feel  that  I  am 
now  called  upon  to  address  the  House  under  very  solemn  circumstances. 
The  result  of  the  vote  of  this  day  may  seriously  affect  the  happiness  and 
comfort,  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  of  many  in  this  Church — (hear,  hear) — 
and  may  send  dissension  and  division  into  all  its  congregations,  sessions, 
deacons'  courts,  and  families.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr  Candlish  in  his  motion 
admits  that  there  is  considerable  division  of  conviction  in  the  Church  on 
the  subject  of  this  proposed  Union.  But,  he  says,  he  wishes  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  amount  of  the  disagreement  in  what  he  calls  an  ordinary 
way.  I  do  not  think  the  question  is  in  such  a  position  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  handled  in  this  rigid,  frigid,  red-tape  fashion.  (Cheers.)  The  cir 
cumstances  are  altogether  exceptional  and  peculiar,  and  a  different  course 
should  be  taken  if  it  is  really  considered  that  there  should  be  no  attempt 
at  Union  with  strangers,  at  the  expense  of  disruption  among  ourselves. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  there  are  few  disunionists  in  the  house,  which  I  hope  is 
the  case,  then  there  is  now  abundant  reason  for  purely  exceptional  action. 
By  "  disunionists"  I  mean  those  who  sympathise  with  the  views  enunciated 
by  Dr  Guthrie  in  his  speech  the  other  day  in  England  ;  I  shall  not  quote 
the  expression  used,  which  savoured  too  much  of  a  market-place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames — (hear) — nor  shall  I  speak  of  his  project  for  "  card 
ing"  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism  into  one,  but  I  notice  his  mild  pro 
posal  to  run  a  railway  train  over  those  who  would  not  consent  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Free  Church.  (Cheers.) 

Moderator,  I  would  ask  are  there  not  at  this  moment  ample  and  suffi 
cient  data  before  the  Church  to  prove  that  there  is  such  an  outstanding 
minority  as  to  make  the  course  of  duty  plain — viz.,  to  suspend  negotiations 
as  proposed  in  the  motion  of  Mr  Moody  Stuart  ?  (Hear.)  On  what 
Scripture  ground,  I  would  ask,  can  the  course  be  defended  of  keeping 
up  and}  intensifying  the  irritation  and  agitation  in  this  Church  for  a 
Union  which  cannot  take  place.  (Cheers.)  Dr  Buchanan  has  told  the 
house,  in  solemn  and  decisive  terms,  that  he  does  not  expect  the  Union  to 
take  place  in  his  day.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  declaration  may  surely  be 
considered  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  character  and  amount  of  disagree 
ment  in  the  Church,  and,  in  my  opinion,  makes  the  proposal  by  Dr 
Candlish  utterly  unjustifiable.  (Hear.)  It  is  surely  out  of  the  question 
for  any  one  to  maintain,  that  if  they  suspended  negotiations  just  now, 
when  the  Church  was  evidently  not  ripe  for  Union,  that  they  could  not 
resume  these  negotiations,  if  they  thought  proper,  at  some  other  time. 
(Hear.)  But  it  may  be  said  that  such  a  course  would  not  be  respectful 
to  the  negotiating  churches  :  in  reply  to  this  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact,  that  the  Synod  as  well  as  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  have  plainly  stated  that  they  would  not  desire 
Union  at  the  expense  of  division  in  our  Church — (hear,  hear) — so  that  the 
course  1  have  indicated  would  be  quite  intelligible  to  them  ;  they  would 
at  once  see  the  propriety  of  our  refusing  at  present  to  go  further.  (Cheers.) 
It  has  been  said,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Dr  Candlish  and  other  speakers, 
that  there  is  a  fear  of  division  and  exodus  in  another  quarter — viz.,  from 
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the  more  ardent  friends  of  incorporating  Union — if  the  question  is  not 
sent  down  to  Presbyteries.  But  I  would  ask,  first,  is  there  a  single  per 
son  in  the  house  who  will  come  upon  this  platform  and  maintain  that  there 
is  an  absolute,  imperative  necessity,  on  the  ground  of  principle  and  con 
science,  for  pressing  on  the  Union  ?  (Hear.)  I  can  scarcely  think  there 
is  one  who  would  do  so.  Second,  Is  there  a  single  father  or  brother  pre 
sent  who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  it  is  a  sinful  thing  for  the  funds  of  the 
nation  to  be  applied  to  the  religious  instruction  of  either  old  or  young. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  there  are  few  or  none  who  can  answer  these  questions 
in  the  affirmative,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr  Candlish  has  no  warrant  or 
authority  for  the  statement  he  makes,  that  there  is  an  ardent  body  who 
are  prepared  to  go  off  if  this  question  is  not  submitted  to  Presbyteries. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  cannot  see  the  hardship  which  they  can  plead  on  their 
agreeing  to  continue  the  existence  of  the  Free  Church.  I  consider,  then, 
the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish  as  a  motion  for  disunion — (hear) — and  that  it 
is,  notwithstanding  all  attempts  to  make  it  appear  harmless,  the  most  for 
ward  and  decisive  step  that  can  possibly  be  taken.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
harsh  and  cruel  step  towards  those  who  feel  their  consciences  to  be 
wounded  in  being  pressed  to  go  into  this  unsound  Union,  and  who  cannot 
assent  to  it — (cheers) — who  consider  it  a  proposal  to  extinguish  the  Free 
Church,  and  to  make  a  mere  extension  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
(Cheers.)  But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  we  entertain  the 
proposal  to  send  down  Dr  Candlish's  motion  to  Presbyteries,  what,  I 
would  ask,  is  to  be  sent  down  ?  Is  it  this  "  Basis  of  Union  ?"  Is  this  a 
document  to  send  down  ?  has  it  any  authority  ?  Have  the  United  Pres 
byterians  adopted  it  ?  They  have  not ;  therefore  it  can  be  no  guide  to 
us.  In  fact,  the  very  terms  of  the  motion  shew  that  it  is  abandoned. 
Bat,  independent  of  these  considerations,  this  basis  is  not  a  definite  and 
distinct  document.  It  hides  the  opinions  of  the  parties  in  a  half-buried 
grave  of  words,  and  as  the  motion  of  Mr  Moody  Stuart  says,  it  is  inter 
preted  in  various  senses.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  let  me  ask  next,  What  are 
the  Presbyteries  to  be  asked  to  do  ?  As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  vague 
and  ambiguous  words  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion,  they  are  practically  to  be 
asked  their  opinion  on  a  new  formula  which  is  not  in  existence.  Should 
the  House  not  see  this  facing-both-ways  formula  before  we  can  speak 
about  it  at  all  ?  Must  not  the  formula  be  framed  and  fixed  before  we  can 
ask  a  Presbytery  to  have  an  opinion  on  it  ?  Are  the  Presbyteries  to  look 
at  an  "  airy  nothing"  without  a  local  habitation  or  a  name  ?  Was  Dr 
Candlish  to  be  entitled  to  assume  the  character  of  Macbeth,  and  say — 

"  Is  that  a  formula  I  see  before  me, 
I  long  to  clutch  it — (laughter)-— 
And  on  its  folds  are  gouts  of  blood 
Which  were  not  so  before  ?" 

What  blood  is  this,  Moderator  ?  It  is  the  life-blood  of  the  Free  Church. 
(Cheers.)  Are  the  words  of  Dr  Candlish's  motion  intended  to  cover  an 
alteration  of  our  formula,  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  our  Church  ? 
— then  is  our  protest  needful — (hear) — nay,  indispensably  necessary. 
For  in  that  case  the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish  I  must  pronounce  to  be  ultra 
vires,  because  it  is  clear  that  no  organic  change  can  be  made  by  a  mere 
majority  ;  altering  the  formula  is  worse  than  altering  the  Confession,  and 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  majority.  (Cheers.)  The  motion  of  Mi- 
Moody  Stuart  speaks  of  numerous  obstacles  to  the  proposed  Union.  At 
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the  great  meeting  at  Inverness,  where  we  endeavoured  to  urge  upon  the 
people  of  the  north  not  to  submit  to  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
the  Free  Church,  and  which,  I  believe,  they  will  not  submit  to — (cheers) 
— I  mentioned  eleven  reasons,  without  exhausting  the  list,  against  the 
proposed  Union  with  the  United  Presbyterians.  (A  laugh.)  I  observe 
some  notice  was  taken  of  this  speech  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
by  Dr  Harper  ;  one  of  his  brethren,  I  noticed,  accused  him  (Dr  Harper) 
in  the  Synod  of  declamation,  and  another  told  a  story  about  some  Free 
Churchman  who  had  asked  him  confidentially  who  Dr  Harper  was.  From 
his  jocular  mode  of  dealing  with  my  speech,  instead  of  trying  to  answer  it, 
I  should  consider  Dr  Harper  must  be  Joker-General  to  the  U.  P.  Synod. 
(Cries  of  "  Shame,  shame.") 

[A  Member  here  rose  and  said,  I  put  it  to  my  friend,  Mr  Kidston,  to 
avoid  personalities.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Dr  BUCHANAN  rose,  and  said  he  was  sure  the  House  would  never  consent 
to  allow  such  language  in  regard  to  members  of  other  Churches,  who  could 
not  be  there.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  MODEKATOK  said  he  had  already  requested  Mr  Kidston  to  avoid 
offensive  language,  and  the  matter  must  rest  there.] 

Mr  KIDSTON  said,  those  who  are  making  this  disturbance,  I  think  have 
not  read  Dr  Harper's  speech.  Moderator,  I  am  not  the  aggressor  in  this 
case ;  but  perhaps  I  should  not  have  returned  railing  for  railing  ;  I  will 
be,  therefore,  magnanimous,  and,  if  the  expression  I  have  employed  is 
considered  offensive  by  the  House,  I  withdraw  it.  (Applause.)  Mr 
Kidston  then  went  on  to  review  Dr  Harper's  speech.  Dr  Harper  tried 
to  ridicule  three  of  the  reasons  which  I  adduced,  took  no  notice  of  the 
remaining  eight — (hear) — and  what  I  chiefly  complain  of  is,  that  instead 
of  replying  to  my  reasons,  he  introduced  some  humorous  reasons  of  his 
own,  about  the  pope  and  Mr  Disraeli's  new  novel,  intended  to  be,  as  I 
suppose  they  were  thought  to  be,  exceedingly  funny,  for  they  excited  the 
exuberant  mirth  of  his  audience.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  first  place,  I 
stated  that  the  United  Presbyterians  tell  us  as  plainly  as  possible  that  they 
are  as  decidedly  as  ever  opposed  to  the  "  Establishment  principle,"  or  the 
National  Headship  of  Christ.  (No,  no.)  I  hear  some  one  say,  No,  no. 
I  mean  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  was  ever  a  matter  of  controversy  with 
us  ;  will  any  one  say  No,  no,  to  that  ?  (Hear.)  There  is  neither  in  the 
claim,  declaration,  nor  protest,  one  word  of  disapproval  of  an  Established 
Church.  (Hear.)  None  of  us  left  the  Established  Church  because  she 
was  a  Church  established  by  law ;  but  because  we  would  not  remain  with 
out  enjoying  our  own  rights  of  independence,  which  we  considered  secured. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  maintained  by  those  who  are  pressing  on  this  unsound 
Union,  that  the  Articles  of  Agreement  have  saved  and  vindicated  the 
great  principle  of  national  obligation  in  the  matter  of  religion  and  the 
Church.  It  is  true  that  the  United  Presbyterians  have  said,  that  the 
magistrate  in  his  official  character,  like  other  men  in  their  station,  is 
bound  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  Voluntaries 
never  denied  this  at  any  time.  Any  one  who  would  deny  this,  I  could 
not  call  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  "  infidel."  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
in  our  view,  if  the  magistrate  honestly  takes  the  Word  of  God  as  the  rule 
of  his  official  conduct,  he  will  then  discover  the  obligations  which  are  laid 
upon  him  to  recognise  and  forward  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
(Hear.)  The  Scriptures  distinctly  affirm  that  there  is  no  power  but  of 
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God.  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Civil  Government  is 
declared  in  Scripture  to  be  an  ordinance  of  God  for  GOOD.  Does  this  good 
mean  only  sweeping  or  lighting  the  streets  ?  Does  it  even  only  mean 
protecting  life  and  property ;  or  must  it  mean  also  the  highest  good  ? 
I  would  like  if  any  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  would  stand  up  and  say 
they  restrict  the  meaning  of  good  in  this  passage  to  the  lowest  good. 
(Cheers.)  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  Him  shall  perish.  (Hear.)  What  other  conclusion  but  one  can  be 
deduced  from  this  passage  ?  The  next  objection,  which  I  made  at  the 
Inverness  meeting  to  the  proposed  Union  with  the  United  Presbyterians, 
which  Dr  Harper  ridiculed,  but  did  not  attempt  to  discuss,  had  reference 
to  purity  of  worship.  (Hear.)  The  recent  decision  of  the  Presbyterians 
in  England,  making  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  worship  a  thing  to  be 
decided  by  congregations,  had  brought  the  question  closer  at  hand.  I 
think,  therefore,  the  "organ  question"  must  be  settled  before  the  Union 
question  is  attempted  to  be  settled.  In  the  Free  Church  the  use  of 
instrumental  music  in  public  worship  is  considered  as  contrary  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  without  any  sanction  from  Scripture  as  the  New 
Testament  Church ;  and,  as  Dr  Candlish  says,  there  is  unbroken  harmony 
amongst  us  on  this  point.  (Hear.)  It  is  not  so  in  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church.  Dr  M'Ewan,  of  Glasgow,  has  an  expensive  organ  in  his 
church,  which  is  not  used.  It  was  understood  that  the  consent  of  the 
Presbytery  would  be  readily  got ;  but  it  was  not  thought  convenient  to 
obtain  this  during  the  Union  negotiations.  (Hear.)  And  we  all  know, 
that  when  the  "  organ  question"  was  before  the  U.  P.  Synod  within  this 
year  or  two,  that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  was  hushed  up,  on  a 
declaration  from  Dr  Cairns  that  he  would  raise  the  question  whenever  the 
churches  came  to  be  united.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  next  point  alluded  to  by 
me,  as  an  obstacle  to  Union,  was  the  "  Education  Question."  This 
objection  was  not  noticed  by  Dr  Harper  at  all.  I  stated  that  500  of  our 
Free  Church  teachers  had  concurred  in  a  memorial  to  the  Church  to  the 
effect,  that  the  introduction  of  a  "Time-table"  into  the  "conscience 
clause "  in  the  Education  Bill  would,  in  its  effects  and  operations,  be 
tantamount  to  drawing  religion  out  of  the  school.  (Cheers.)  This,  how 
ever,  was  the  very  thing  which  the  United  Presbyterians,  impelled  by 
what  I  think  to  be  their  untenable  and  unscriptural  Voluntary  notions, 
had  made  every  effort  to  accomplish.  (Hear.)  More  recently  we  have 
the  Report  on  National  Education,  presented  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  and  not  opposed.  In  this  report,  as  alleged,  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  their  Church,  the  most  unmitigated  secularism  is  openly 
declared  and  defended.  (Hear,  hear.)  Moderator,  it  is  in  vain  to  tell  us 
what  are  the  opinions  in  the  abstract  held  by  United  Presbyterians  in 
regard  to  religious  instruction  in  schools,  if  their  Voluntary  notions  drive 
them  on  every  occasion  into  practical  secularism.  This  single  difference  is 
a  complete  bar  to  union.  (Cheers.)  The  nest  point  alluded  to  by  me 
was  the  "  Sustentation  Fund."  An  additional  objection  arises  here  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Keport  of  the  Union  Committee  fails  to  propose  any 
financial  regulation  for  a  united  Church.  It  merely  suggests  certain 
general  objects  to  be  arrived  at.  (Hear.)  This  is  tantamount  to  the 
rejection  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  and  the  equal  dividend.  (Hear.)  For 
the  same  untenable  and  unscriptural  Voluntaryism  in  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church  does  not  allow  them  to  place  the  support  of  a  minister  as  a 
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matter  of  obligation  upon  any  other  party  whatever,  except  the  individual 
congregation  to  which  he  ministers.  (Hear.)  No  minister,  according  to 
their  views,  can  make  a  claim  on  a  Sustentation  Fund.  Any  contribution 
from  their  "  Kate-in-aid  Fund  "  must  be  doled  out  as  a  charity.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Public  faith,  however,  requires  that  our  Sustentation  Fund  and 
the  equal  dividend  be  maintained  inviolate.  (Cheers.)  Again,  the  mode 
of  administering  discipline  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  Take,  for  example,  the  method  in  which  the  Presbytery 
of  Dundee  dealt  with  Mr  Gilfillan.  (Hear.)  It  seemed  to  me  a  clear 
indication  of  loose  views  in  the  Church.  Many  circumstances  convince 
me  that  if  the  two  churches  came  to  be  united,  by  our  giving  up  every 
thing,  and  the  United  Presbyterians  remaining  masters  of  the  situation — 
(hear) — the  Church  would  in  a  few  years  cease  to  be  a  Calvinistic  Church. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  differ  from  the  United  Presbyterians  on  the  Sabbath 
question.  They  do  not  admit  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  entitled  to 
prevent  the  open  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  unless  on  the  ground  of 
neighbours  being  annoyed  by  it.  (Hear.)  The  somewhat  uncalled-for 
attack  on  the  Established  Church  made  by  Dr  Buchanan,  when  laying  his 
Union  Report  on  the  table,  reminds  me  of  the  statement  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  at  a  great  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  at 
which  clergymen  of  all  denominations  were  on  the  platform.  Alluding  to 
the  projected  Union  between  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free 
Church,  his  Grace  said:  "It  is  no  new  illustration  of  the  law  of  toleration  for 
two  bodies  to  unite  together  with  the  view  of  being  intolerant  towards  a 
third  body."  (Hear,  hear.) 

Moderator,  I  feel  that  I  must  not  trespass  unreasonably  on  the  time  of 
the  House,  when  so  many  fathers  and  brethren  are  still  to  speak.  I  think, 
however,  what  I  have  already  stated  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  that  we  are 
very  far  from  being  ripe  for  a  Union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
(Hear.)  In  regard  to  Presbyteries,  the  motion  of  Mr  Moody  Stuart 
affirms,  I  think  correctly,  that  the  whole  question  is  now  before  the 
Church,  and  that  it  is  open  to,  and  in  the  power  of  any  Presbytery  or 
Synod,  to  take  action  therein,  independent  of  any  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly.  (Hear.)  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion  proposes  also  to  have 
relation  with  other  churches,  and  co-operation  in  all  good  works.  Such 
co-operative  union  is  in  my  opinion  the  only  safe  and  lawful  union  which 
we  can  have  at  present.  And  I  most  decidedly  repudiate  any  assertion 
that  incorporate  union  and  Christian  union  are  synonymous  terms,  and 
lhat  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  (Cheers.)  In  regard  to  the 
Protest  which  has  been  laid  on  the  table,  and  to  which  I  have  appended 
my  signature,  I  think  it  will  readily  appear  that  we  were  shut  up  to  such 
a  step  by  the  conduct  of  those  on  the  other  side,  unless  it  is  maintained  by 
them  that  a  majority  in  a  nonconformist  Church  can  alter  its  fundamental 
principles,  without  the  slightest  remedy  on  the  part  of  the  minority. 
(Hear.)  If  any  of  them  are  disposed  to  maintain  this  position,  let  them 
do  so  publicly  on  this  platform,  instead  of  attempting  to  shew  that  this 
Protest  is  not  a  fair  and  legitimate  warning  against  any  attempt  being 
made  to  alter  the  principles  of  the  Church,  either  by  a  flexible  formula  or 
by  any  other  way.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  trust  therefore,  Moderator,  the 
motion  and  proposal  by  Mr  Moody  Stuart,  and  so  ably  seconded  by  my 
friend,  Dr  Miller  of  Glasgow,  will  be  adopted  by  the  House.  (Hear.) 
If  we  are  to  repudiate  the  character  of  "  disunionists,"  there  is  no  other 
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lawful  or  scriptural  course  than  to  suspend  the  negotiations.  (Cheers.) 
If  the  war  is  continued,  it  will  certainly  break  up  every  Synod,  every 
Presbytery,  every  session,  every  deacons'  court,  every  congregation,  every 
family  in  the  Free  Church.  All  who  do  not  wish  the  Free  Church 
extinguished,  and  merely  an  extension  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
effected,  should  vote  for  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion.  Nay,  all  who  wish 
to  put  a  "  break"  upon  the  machine  which  is  to  be  sent  rolling  down  the 
steep,  so  that  it  may  not  rush  upon  Presbyteries  with  such  force,  such  a 
"  vires  acquiret  eundo  "  as  to  overwhelm  them  in  a  vortex,  and  render  them 
incapable  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  our  congregations,  who  are 
notoriously  not  prepared  for  this  Union,  should  vote  for  Mr  Moody 
Stuart's  motion.  If  they  do  so,  then  "  Ichabod  "  will  not  yet  a  while  be 
written  on  the  fair  forehead  of  our  beloved  Free  Church.  (Cheers.)  I 
regard  with  pain  and  anxiety  the  prospect  of  the  events  which  seem 
hanging  over  us,  if  Dr  Candlish's  motion  is  adopted.  Looking  at  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  only  text  which  presents  itself  to  my 
mind  from  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  is,  "  Go  not  up ;  for  the  Lord  is  not 
with  you."  (Applause.) 

Mr  GARDINER,  Old  Aberdeen,  in  rising  to  support  the  third  motion 
before  the  House,  would  not  detain  them  long  by  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
claimed  respectfully  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  himself,  and  those  who 
were  acting  with  him,  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 
had  been  placed  by  the  abandonment,  so  unexpectedly,  of  this  motion  by 
Mr  Campbell.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  and  they  had  been  taken  entirely  aback. 
There  was  nothing  which  had  occurred,  either  in  the  protest  which  had 
been  read,  or  in  the  speeches  which  had  been  delivered  on  that  side,  for 
which  Mr  Campbell  and  every  member  of  that  House  might  not  and  should 
not  have  been  fully  prepared.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sir,  no  one  in  this  House 
heard  that  protest  read  with  a  heavier  heart  than  I  did.  But  then  I  knew, 
and  every  member  of  this  House  knew,  that  these  brethren  had  thought  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  lay  such  protests  upon  the  tables  of  the  inferior  courts  ; 
and  if  they  had  thought  it  right  to  do  so  when  merely  in  these  courts  pro 
posals  were  made  to  overture  the  Assembly,  was  it  not  likely  that  a  fortiori 
they  would  feel  bound  to  do  so  when  the  supreme  court  of  the  Church  pro 
ceeded  to  take  action.  I  have  listened  with  no  ordinary  sadness  to  the 
touching  and  powerful  speeches  which  have  come  from  men  on  the  other 
side;  in  particular,  from  my  beloved  old  minister,  Mr  Moody  Stuart,  and 
that  distinguished  man,  Dr  Samuel  Miller  ;  and  I  understood  that  it  was 
because  they,  and  those  who  acted  with  them,  had  come  under  such  deep 
and  solemn  convictions  as  to  their  path  of  duty,  because  they  were  in  such 
deep  distress,  that  it  was  thought  that  some  such  motion  as  this  third  one 
might  be  introduced.  We  cannot  deny  the  deep  and  solemn  convictions 
of  these  men,  though  we  do  not  participate  in  them  ;  and  let  us  remember 
they  are  men  whom  we  have  always  been  wont  to  regard  as  among  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  our  Church,  and  men  with  whom  it  has  ever  been 
our  delight  to  be  associated.  Now,  sir,  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  upon  the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish.  We  all  know  with  what  remarkable 
skill  and  ability  the  motions  that  proceed  from  his  hand  are  drawn ;  but 
I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  imagine  that  he  has  accepted  the  assistance  of  others 
in  the  drawing  up  of  this  particular  motion.  (Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh.")  I 
mean  nothing  disrespectful ;  but,  if  gentlemen  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain 
what  I  mean.  We  heard  yesterday  how  Dr  Candlish  warned  the  house 
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and  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  of  the  undesirableness  of  taking  up  the 
general  question,  the  whole  report,  with  all  the  collateral  questions  that  are 
connected  with  it,  that  arise  out  of  it,  and  that  may  pertain  to  the  Church's 
action  thereanent ;  how  he  spoke  of  the  confusion,  the  bitterness,  the  aggra 
vated  alienation  that  at  this  stage  might  arise  from  this.  And  yet,  what 
does  his  motion  say?  Most  expressly,  that  the  General  Assembly  "  did, 
and  hereby  do,  resolve  to  send  down  said  reports  to  Presbyteries,  with  a 
view  to  their  deliberating  on  the  whole  subject  to  which  they  relate,  un 
fettered  by  the  resolutions  of  any  former  Assemblies,  and  sen.ling  up  to 
next  Assembly  the  result  of  their  deliberations  !"  "  With  a  M'CW  to  their 
deliberating  on  the  whole  subject !"  "  and  sending  up  to  next  Assembly  the 
results  of  their  deliberations  !"  The  very  thing  he  was  warning  us  yester 
day  against  doing,  as  tending,  at  this  stage,  only  to  evil  and  confusion.  I 
maintain,  therefore,  that  Dr  Candlish's  motion,  as  it  stands,  is  not  so  con 
sistent  with  itself  as  that  which  he  introduced  into  the  Presbytery  of  Edin 
burgh.  Now,  the  House  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  our  motion  differs 
from  that  of  Dr  Candlish,  mainly  in  that  it  omits  that  clause  to  which  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side  chiefly  take  exception.  They  maintain  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  ask  the  Presbyteries  to  take  up  this  question  about 
Union  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  with  an  adjusted  formula.  It  is,  then, 
to  meet  their  difficulty  that  we  propose  to  send  it  down  in  a  general  way, 
leaving  Presbyteries  to  deal  with  it  as  they  please.  We  hold  that  the 
report  ought  and  must  go  down  to  Presbyteries,  and  that  the  whole  ques 
tion,  and  every  particular  question,  must  be  settled  by  them.  And,  of 
course,  it  is  inconceivable  but  that  they  will  take  up  and  deal  with  this 
particular  one.  And  I  see  not  why,  in  the  discussion  of  it,  we  should  not 
look  for  such  answers  to  prayer,  the  prayers  which  have  been  offered  up 
during  the  past  year,  as  Dr  Candlish  has  well  described.  I  do  not  see 
why  these  discussions  should  not  be  conducted  in  a  truly  loving  and 
brotherly  spirit.  (Applause.)  The  other  day  we  had  a  discussion  and 
debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  till  midnight,  and 
there  was  nothing  said  to  wound  one  another's  feelings,  or  to  estrange  us 
one  from  another.  (Loud  applause.)  But  I  must  now  take  this  oppor 
tunity  to  say,  that  I  am.  one  of  those  who,  having  studied  the  articles  of 
agreement,  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  them  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to  and 
defend  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  relation  to 
religion.  I  think,  through  grace,  I  could  serve  Christ  happily  in  any 
Church  holding  by  that  second  article,  in  which  this  responsibility  and 
duty  are  so  defined.  (Applause.)  Farther,  I  feel  that  I  must  take  excep 
tion  to  some  things  that  fell  from  Dr  Miller  yesterday.  When  speaking 
of  the  spiritual  destitution  of  Glasgow,  he  asked,  "  Has  voluntary  effort 
overtaken  this  ?"  and  obviously  intimated,  "  Would  not  State  aid  be  worth 
getting  for  this  ?"  State  aid,  sir!  I  sometimes  wonder  when  I  look  back 
upon  the  arguments  that  were  employed  on  our  side  in  the  great  Voluntary 
controversy.  It  is  true,  our  distinguished  men  had  not  then  the  experi 
ence  we,  as  a  Free  Church,  have  since  had.  And  yet,  was  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  even  then  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  people  ?  Had  they 
not  learned  in  some  degree  what  debtors  they  were  to  him  who  had  bought 
them  with  his  own  blood  ?  And  oh  !  sir,  is  there  not  love  enough,  and 
self-sacrifice  enough,  now  in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  people  ;  and  have  they 
not  resources  enough  to  enable  them  cheerfully  and  abundantly  to  provide 
all  that  is  needed  for  the  carrying  on  of  Christ's  work  and  the  savng  of 
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souls  ?  Surely  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Glasgow  has  not  got  to  the  end  of 
her  means  and  resources  !  And  as  for  State  aid,  sir,  have  we  ever  got,  or 
can  we  ever  expect  to  get,  State  aid  without  State  control  !  Never,  never  ! 
(Applause.)  But  now  I  am  asked  :  "  Why  press  this  third  motion  ?  The 
other  side  do  not  want  it :  they  are  perfectly  irreconcileable  !"  My  answer, 
sir,  is,  I  know  this.  I  mourn  it.  But  still  I  wish  to  do  a  loving,  brotherly, 
act ;  and  I  leave  consequences  beyond  this  in  the  Lord's  hand.  And  now, 
sir,  I  am  about  done.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  I  trust,  in  the 
year  that  is  coming,  when  we  shall  be  engaged  in  all  our  Presbyteries  in 
these  deliberations  and  discussions,  that  no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  shall  be  conducted  by  certain  periodicals  carried  on  on  either 
side.  I  know,  and  all  the  members  of  this  House  know,  that  these  periodi 
cals,  if  they  have  done  good,  have  also  done  no  little  harm.  Oh !  sir, 
surely  it  should  be  possible  to  plead  for  Christ's  truth,  and  duty  to  him, 
in  his  spirit.  I  trust  insinuations  and  cruel  charges  will  not  be  recklessly 
thrown  out  against  men  whom  we  all  love  and  honour.  As  a  country 
minister,  I  wish  to  say,  that  come  what  may,  I  shall  ever  feel  the  deepest 
gratitude  to  Dr  Buchanan  personally  for  all  that  he  has  done  for  the 
interests  of  our  great  central  fund.  And,  sir,  if  we  continue  to  lift  up  our 
prayers,  we  shall  see  it  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  our  beloved  Church.  "  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved  ;  God  shall  help  her,  and 
that  right  early." 

Dr  KAINY  (who  was  received  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause)  said — 
Although  many  things  have  occurred  during  the  debate,  and  many  points 
raised  on  which  one  might  have  been  tempted  to  speak,  I  shall  have  regard 
to  the  time  of  the  House,  in  order  that  as  many  as  possible  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking.  There  are  some  points,  however,  in  reference  to 
which  I  shall  say  a  word  or  two,  although  I  cannot  wish  to  detain  the  House 
long  enough  to  speak  on  all  these  matters.  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to 
refer  to  the  remarks  Mr  Moody  Stuart  made  about  the  history  of  this  ques 
tion — the  understanding  on  which  it  had  began,  and  the  way  in  which  that 
understanding  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  violated — although  he  took 
care  not  to  impute  anything  like  intentional  violation  of  it.  In  reference  to 
this  question,  I  am  in  the  difficulty  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  kind  of 
archeology ;  and  the  facts  I  have  to  refer  to  are  something  like  geological 
specimens — interesting  to  the  initiated,  but  hard  and  dry  to  those  who 
content  themselves  with  the  general  view  of  the  question.  But  perhaps  the 
best  way  I  can  serve  this  purpose  is  to  refer  to  a  matter  which,  I  think,  is 
well  fitted  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  all  those  questions,  and  also  upon 
the  whole  subject  now  before  the  House.  Sir,  our  position  in  the  Establish 
ment  at  the  time  of  the  Disruption  was  this — that  on  the  ground  of  a  great 
scriptural  principle  we  regarded  as  quite  right  and  defensible  the  doctrine 
of  establishment  and  endowment.  We  were  in  the  position  of  defending 
the  great  interests  connected  with  what  we  believed  a  most  important 
institute  for  the  country — defending  it  against  attacks  made  upon  it,  and 
against  attacks  conducted  on  principles  which  we  believed,  and  which  we 
had  a  good  right  to  try  and  prove,  according  to  analysis,  from  the  state 
ments  made  about  them,  were  principles  that  would  go  deep  into  the 
roots  of  national  consciences  and  national  obligation.  That  was  our  posi 
tion.  Well,  then,  we  came  out,  and  of  course  going  out,  as  we  did,  we 
occupied  the  same  ground.  But  when  questions  began  to  be  raised  in  re 
gard  to  such  a  matter  as  Union,  and  Union  with  our  Voluntary  friends,  it 
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is  quite  clear  that  what  we  were  called  to  do,  and  what  we  consented  to  do, 
was  to  go  into  the  question  how  much  of  what  we  had  debated  and  main 
tained  was  matter  of  principle,  and  especially  we  had  to  ask,  What  is  the 
theological  principle  on  which  we  are  justified  in  standing?  What  is  the 
theological  basis  on  which  the  Church  should  rest  on  this  matter,  and  what 
matters  may  we  regard  as  not  fundamental  theological  principle,  but  merely 
applications  of  a  principle  ?  That  was  what  we  undertook  to  do.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  say  before,  and  others  have  said  it,  that  I  for  my  part  had 
hesitation  about  it,  and  that  hesitation  was  grounded  on  a  sense  and  feeling 
as  to  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  carrying  the  Church  through  a 
question  of  that  kind  in  a  united  and  satisfactory  way.  For  we  were  all 
united  on  the  fundamental  principle,  and  in  the  applications  too,  and  were 
all  under  the  strong  influence  of  the  Disruption,  and  were  disinclined  to 
raise  questions  about  principle,  or  application  of  principle,  or  anything  else. 
We  were  strongly  recommended  to  face  this  question,  however,  and  go  into 
it,  and  we  saw  it  was  our  duty  to  accept  the  call.  Now,  I  take  leave  to 
say,  in  these  circumstances,  it  will  not  do  to  attempt  to  bring  charges  of 
betraying  Free  Church  principles  and  of  apostacy  against  men  who,  at  the 
call  of  their  own  Church,  have  gone  into  this  question  in  good  faith. 
(Cheers.)  And  I  beg  leave  to  say  that,  when  men  like  my  friend  Dr  Begg, 
strongly  pressed  us  to  go  into  this  question,  if  he  meant  that  this  Church 
— which  has  a  theological  character  to  support,  and  a  public  character  to 
support — if  he  meant  that  this  Church  was  to  go  into  the  question  in  the 
way  of  holding  itself  bound  to  assert  as  indispensable  all  those  things  that 
this  Church  had  ever  though  it  reasonable  and  right  practically  to  assert  as 
fair  and  reasonable  applications  of  principles  in  the  line  of  scriptural  duty 
— if  he  meant  us  to  stand  on  all  that  is  mere  application  of  theological 
principle  in  this  case — all  I  can  say  is  that,  if  I  had  understood  that  to  be 
the  way  of  it,  I  never  would  have  gone  into  such  a  question  at  all.  (Ap 
plause.)  I  regard  it  as  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  this  Church 
can  redeem  her  character  in  the  face  of  the  churches  unless  she  will  go 
through  this  matter  in  a  calm,  earnest,  resolute  way,  to  clear  up  the  point 
which  she  undertook  to  clear  up — (loud  applause) — and  that,  sir,  is  the 
great  interest  in  this  question.  (Hear.)  It  is  an  interest  superior  to  the 
interest  of  Union,  whether  we  are  to  have  Union  or  not.  There  is  a  higher 
issue  raised  than  the  issue  of  Union.  (Applause.)  Men  have  been  called, 
and  in  virtue  of  that  call,  their  minds  have  been  exercised  in  the  way  of 
discussing  this  point — What  is  the  principle,  and  what  is  the  application  of 
the  principle  ?  And  in  these  circumstances  we  must  go  through  with  this 
question  if  we  would  not  practically  confess  that  we  undertook  something 
in  the  line  of  our  Christian  duty  as  a  Church  which  we  found  ourselves  in 
competent  to  effect.  (Cheers.) 

Now,  sir,  this  is  what  throws  light  upon  all  those  matters  that  Mr  Moody 
Stuart  referred  to.  For  what  was  the  contrast  of  principle  and  of  applica 
tion  that  was  at  once  raised  ?  From  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  speech  you  would 
have  supposed  that  when  this  question  was  raised  the  contrast  in  our  view 
was  this — Endowment  may  be  a  matter  of  obligation,  but  establishment  is 
a  matter  of  principle.  This  is  the  inference  you  would  naturally  draw 
from  the  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  Mr  Moody  Stuart.  But  that  is 
absolutely  disproved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  speeches  to  which  he  referred 
— and  some  of  which  Dr  Buchanan  quoted — establishments  were  referred 
to,  although  endowment  was  pre-eminently  spoken  of — because  in  the  early 
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speeches  on  this  matter  the  issue  was  taken  on  the  matter  of  endowment. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  by  Mr  Moody  Stuart— and 
referred  to  in  a  way  which  I  must  say  rather  pained  me,  in  reference  to 
that  Assembly  of  1867 — for  he  said  that  the  motion  was  argued  for  as  if 
endowments  alone  were  in  question,  but  not  civil  establishments  of  religion 
—on  that  point,  sir,  I  would  have  liked  Mr  Moody  Stuart  to  have  made 
rather  larger  quotations  from  my  opening  speech,  if  he  quoted  me  at  all. 
I  was  called,  on  twenty  minutes'  notice,  to  speak  to  that  motion,  and  I 
afterwards  looked  back  with  apprehension  as  to  what  I  did  say — and  I  was 
very  much  satisfied  to  find  that  I  had  very  emphatically  spoken,  in  terms 
that  were  unmistakable,  of  the  broad  application  of  civil  establishments  of 
religion.     Therefore,  in  regard  to  all  this  that  Mr  Moody  Stuart  lays  so 
much  stress  upon,  it  arises  just  out  of  this — that  the  Church  had  its  atten 
tion  fixed  upon  the  contrast  between  endowments  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  on  the  fundamental  principle,  and  on  the  question,  "Are  there 
not  other  applications  of  the  fundamental  principle,  in  connection,  for  in 
stance,  with  the  Sabbath,  with  the  law  of  marriage,  fast-days,   days   of 
thanksgiving,  and  so  on,  that  sufficiently  bring  out  the  principle,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  brought  out  in  the  way  of  endowment  ?  "     While  the  Church's 
attention  was  fixed  on  that,  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  was  fixed  on  certain  dis 
tinctions  between  endowment  and  establishment,  which  he  confessed  him 
self  in  his  speech  it  was  difficult  to  explain,  and  which  I  confess  do  stand 
in  great  need  of  explanation.     (Applause  and  laughter.)     For,  Moderator, 
I  would  like  this  House  to  consider  what  is  the  reasonable  course  when  you 
take  a  step  such  as  we  took  in  1863.     I  say  that,  when  you  came  away 
from  the  accumulative,  practical  position  in  which  you  have  your  principle 
and  your  application  all  together,  and  you  are  maintaining  them  all  because 
they  are  all  involved  in  the  practical  position  which  you  occupy — when  you 
resolve,  some  years  after  the  Disruption,  that  you  must  at  least  consider 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  stand  upon  all  these,  and  whether  we  must  not  dis 
entangle  and  take  out  what  is  vital,  and  find  out  whether  there  is  not  ground 
of  Union  on  it — the  great  question  is,  What  is  the  theological  principle 
that  really  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter  ?     I  am  not  going  to  reason 
the  case  as  a  theological  question,  but  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with 
this — that  there  is  a  great  tendency  on  the  other  side  to  take  the  course  of 
what  I  would  call  bargaining  for  this  and  the  other  item  or  items,  which 
serve  as  manifestations  to  exemplify  the  principle,  and  which  are  nursed 
into  exaggerated  importance.     (Hear,  hear.)     Is  it  conceivable  that  you 
can  ever  have  churches  based  on  mere  bargains  about  small  points  of  appli 
cation  of  principle.     I  can  understand  men  saying,   "  We  are  going  in  for 
establishment  and  endowment ;  we  won't  give  it  up,  for  we  regard  it  as 
right  on  principle  ;"  but  after  you  come  down  from  that,  then  I  find  that 
our  friends,  many  of  them,  have  each  of  them  their  own  view  of  something 
they  regard  as  a  valuable  application  of  principle,  and  they  are  disposed  to 
say,  that  unless  the  United  Presbyterians  come  up  to  that,  it  is  of  no  use, 
what  they  do  or  what  they  say.     (Hear.)     You  have  Mr  Nixon's  views  as 
to  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  with  regard  to  religion  and  the  Church, 
which  we  had  at  last  Assembly,  though  I  doubt  very  much  for  my  part 
whether  these  views,  interesting  as  they  are,  would  elicit  or  attract  ^the 
unanimous  assent  or  confidence  of  this  Assembly,   let  alone  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.     (Applause.)     Then  you  had  Mr  Moody  Stuart,  who 
does  not  seem  to  go  in  for  establishment  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  yet 
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wants  establishment  in  a  certain  important  sense,  about  which  there  are  those 
difficulties  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  (Applause  and  laughter.) 
Then  there  are  those  who  say  they  are  satisfied  with  certain  other  modes 
of  application  and  of  manifestation.  Moderator,  I  apprehend  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  considering  this  question  in  such  a  light  at  all.  (Hear.) 
We  have  to  make  sure  of  a  principle,  and  we  have  to  make  sure  that  there 
are  some  tangible  applications  of  it  which  shew  that  the  principle  is  held ; 
and  then  we  must  go  into  Union,  if  we  go  at  all,  on  the  principle  to  work 
it  out  together  as  God  may  give  us  light.  (Applause.)  That  is  what  we 
have  got  to  do. 

Now  let  us  look  back  a  little  before  these  Union  discussions  began — let 
us  look  back  to  days  when  it  was  still  the  custom  to  maintain  as  our 
position,  what  we  maintained  before  the  Disruption,  that  the  Voluntaries 
were  to  be  charged  constructively  or  otherwise  with  denying  virtually  or 
directly,  the  fundamental  principle— -let  us  look  back  to  days  also  when  no 
doubt  was  professed  among  us  about  the  application  in  the  form  of  the 
establishment.  In  those  days — days  they  were,  by  the  bye,  in  which, 
although  we  were  accustomed  to  utter  strongly  our  views  about  the  law 
fulness  of  establishments,  there  was  no  such  sensitiveness  in  speaking  of 
the  overthrow  of  establishments  as  has  come  to  pass  in  certain  quarters  of 
this  Church — (applause) — such  days  as  when  the  banquet  was  given  to 
Mr  Dunlop,  when  he  was  standing  for  Greenock,  and  when  such  plain 
things  were  said  about  the  establishment  of  popery,  and  about  going  to 
Government  and  requesting  that  if  they  would  not  do  their  duty  they 
would  leave  the  Church  alone  and  put  all  establishment  down — in  these 
days  the  distinction  was  already  taken.  Now,  I  wish  to  read  one  passage 
to  shew  how  the  distinction  used  to  be  taken  between  the  principle  and  the 
application.  I  will  read  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Dr  Cunningham  in 
May  1844 — a  year  after  the  Disruption,  to  shew,  after  he  came  back  from 
America,  how  the  distinction  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  I  would  like 
to  say  I  have  always  abstained  from  pleading  Dr  Cunningham's  authority 
with  direct  reference  to  the  issues  now  raised  between  us.  But  I  am  free, 
when  I  think  it  will  support  my  cause,  to  quote  him  in  reference  to  prin 
ciples  that  we  may  apply  upon  our  own  responsibility;  I  have  refrained 
very  much  from  doing  more,  because  I  have  had  in  my  mind  that  sentence 
said  to  have  been  among  his  closing  words — "  I  am  done  with  controversy 
now  ;  "  and  I  don't  like  to  bring  back,  as  it  were,  into  our  present  con 
troversies  him  who  is  now  in  the  blessed  and  everlasting  rest.  But  with 
reference  to  this  I  am  going  to  read,  I  ask  you  to  make  use  of  it  not  on 
his  responsibility  but  your  own.  Speaking  of  America,  he  says  :  "  It  is 
true  that  in  that  country  a  general  horror  is  entertained  of  the  union 
between  the  Church  and  the  State,  and  the  great  body  of  those  whom  you 
meet  are  anxious  to  profess  their  abhorrence  of  any  union  between  Church 

and  State But  I  find,  at  the  same  time,  a  general  admission  of 

the  great  scriptural  principles  for  which  alone  we  contend — that,  in  virtue 
of  the  principles  embodied  in  God's  Word,  obligation  is  laid  upon  nations 
and  rulers  to  have  regard  to  the  moral  government  of  God  as  supreme,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  general  admission  of  this 
doctrine  is  all  that  we  care  about,  but  in  consequence  of  their  not  being 
called  to  fight  out  this  principle,  our  friends,  though  they  do  not  see  it  so 
clearly  as  they  otherwise  would  do,  see  it  in  its  full  bearing  ;  and  that  if 
this  principle  is  once  conceded,  there  is  a  necessity,  in  certain  circum- 
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stances  and  certain  conditions,  for  a  national  establishment,  and  that  the 
only  ground  on  which  it  could  be  proved  that  a  national  establishment  of 
religion  is  unlawful  and  improper  is  just  the  denial  of  this  great  truth." 
That  was  the  principle  which  we  were  accustomed  to  maintain  during  the 
Voluntary  controversy.  But  let  them  observe  that  Dr  Cunningham,  as 
early  as  1844,  laid  down  that  as  the  theological  principle' — viz., 
"  Obligation  is  laid  on  nations  and  rulers  to  have  regard  to  the  moral 
government  of  God  as  supreme,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  "  and  that  was  the  line  along  which  he  was  leading  to  the  utter 
ance  he  gave  in  the  Australian  debate.  Then  he  told  us  the  conviction 
had  grown  upon  him  that  there  was  at  the  bottom,  he  believed,  if  the 
question  was  well  searched,  not  much  to  separate  us  from  our  United 
Presbyterian  brethren.  Now,  I  really  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  lay 
down  any  other  theological  principle  in  this  matter.  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  so,  it  will  not  do  to  put  it  in  vague  and 
figurative  language.  You  must  not  speak  in  a  vague  way  of  Christ's 
Headship  over  the  nations,  which  everybody  admits,  and  which,  with  cer 
tain  explanations  of  it,  some  of  us  may  deny.  I  have  heard  it  in  this 
house  and  on  this  floor,  in  terms  which  I  explicitly  deny,  and  am  prepared 
to  argue  the  point  any  day.  You  must  not  speak  of  national  recognition  of 
Christ  in  a  way  which  may  not  impose  any  difficulties  upon  you,  but  may 
possibly,  and  very  naturally,  involve  somebody  else  in  the  imputed  applica 
tions  for  which  he  refuses  to  be  responsible.  You  must  make  your  principle 
a  clear  proposition,  and  let  us  see  whether  it  is  a  better  principle  to  stand 
upon  than  the  principle  I  have  now  read  from  the  speech  of  Dr  Cunningham. 
The  only  point  that  Mr  Moody  Stuart  made,  either  in  his  motion  or  in 
his  speech  is,  that  the  whole  question  is  really  thrown  loose — that  instead 
of  our  having  a  Union  really  upon  the  standards,  you  will  have  a  Union, 
according  to  our  proposal,  upon  the  standards,  with  the  whole  question 
thrown  loose  about  the  office  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Now,  Moderator,  in 
regard  to  that,  it  really  seems  to  me  that  you  make  out  anything  about 
anything — (laughter) — if  you  will  confine  yourself  to  pleading  upon  one 
corner  of  a  great  practical  manifestation,  instead  of  looking  at  the  whole 
of  it,  and  if  you  will  make  that  corner  the  guiding  principle  that  is  to  de 
termine  your  procedure.  Instead  of  having  reference  to  the  character  of 
the  motions  and  the  speeches  which  characterised  the  great  mass  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod,  we  are  asked  to  govern  our  procedure  in  this 
matter  by  the  position  alleged  to  have  been  taken  up  by  one  or  two  re 
spected  members  of  that  Church,  and  by  those  who  adhere  to  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  have  two  things  to  say  about  that.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  said  that  our  friends  who  occupy  that  position  claim  for  them 
selves  a  very  extensive  liberty ;  they  claim  the  liberty  to  hold  their  views 
with  absolute  freedom,  and  without  constraint  upon  that  point ;  and  they 
claim  that  liberty  in  such  a  way  as  to  shew  us  that  a  Union  must  be  a 
Union  with  everything  about  national  obligation  and  national  responsibility 
thrown  loose.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  say  that  I  sym 
pathise  with  a  good  deal  of  tenderness  on  that  point,  when  it  is  a  case  of 
a  Church  coming  into  Union  with  a  larger  Church,  and  men  are  appre 
hensive,  perhaps,  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  hardly  or  upon  a  misunder 
standing  of  their  position  when  they  come  into  that  Church.  I  am  not 
much  surprised  that  there  should  be  a  manifestation  of  that  kind.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  in  the  second  place,  I  don't  regard — I  refuse  to  regard — 
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what  claims  are  made  by  individuals  in  regard  to  liberty  ;  I  refuse  to  re 
gard  the  claims  that  are  made  by  individuals  as  to  liberty  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  because  manifestly  what  the  United  Presbyterians  and  ourselves 
have  to  look  to  is  just  what  the  Churches  say,  and  not  what  individuals 
have  to  say.  (Applause.)  If  the  United  Presbyterians  come  into  this 
Union  on  the  standards,  with  a  qualification  or  explanation,  and  if  we  come 
into  it,  they  and  we  come  in,  having  taken  previously  means  to  secure  our 
selves  that  we  may  trust  to  one  another's  good  sense  and  right  feeling  in 
the  application  of  those  standards  and  the  government  of  the  Church  ac 
cording  to  them.  (Applause.)  That,  and  that  only,  is  the  only  possible 
way  ;  and  if  that  is  not  the  case,  then  I  say  that  any  man  at  any  time  may 
stop  a  union  of  Churches  by  claiming  a  certain  liberty,  unless  the  Church 
in  which  he  claims  that  liberty  is  prepared  to  depose  him  for  doing  it. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Now,  I  have  often  heard  in  my  own  Church 
individuals  not  only  claiming  but  using  liberty  in  various  ways — (laughter) 
— a  liberty  which  I  thought  fairly  beyond  what  I  regarded  as  the  fair 
sense  of  the  Confession  and  the  fair  use  of  our  constitution.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  I  don't  choose  to  be  compelled  in  the  circumstances — when  I  don't 
think  it  for  edification — to  raise  the  question  of  liberty,  because  I  believe 
that  often  in  doing  that  I  would  be  serving  the  very  purpose  I  desired  not 
to  serve.  (Applause.)  There  are  things  in  all  churches  the  right  way  of 
dealing  with  which  is  just  resolutely  to  pay  them  no  attention — (hear, 
hear,  and  applause) — -especially  if  they  are  upon  the  border  land 
of  questions  that  have  agitated  the  Church,  and  about  which  you 
must  expect  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion — questions  in  re 
gard  to  which  it  is  not  wisdom  or  common  sense  to  make  stringent 
inquiries  as  to  whether  men  have  passed  the  exact  line.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  applause.)  What  I  say  is,  that  every  man  is  equal  in  the 
Church,  equal  in  his  claim  to  the  Moderator's  chair,  as  that  has 
been  referred  to,  and  other  things,  until  the  Church  deals  with  him  in  re 
gard  to  something  which  is  considered  seriously  wrong ;  but,  until  that  is 
the  case,  there  is  nothing  to  impeach  his  position  in  the  Church  as  a 
Church  that  has  her  own  standard,  and  perhaps  her  known  explanation  of 
the  standard.  Each  Church  must  go  into  Union  on  the  words  of  her 
standard,  and  on  the  word  of  her  explanation.  If  we  go  into  this  Union 
we  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  we  are  to  have  an  explanation  about 
intolerant  principles,  which  we  regard  as  equivalent  to  our  existing  expla 
nation  ;  and  we  go  into  Union  with  this  as  a  settled  point,  that  the  lawful 
ness  of  civil  establishment  in  religion  is  a  point  which  may  be  either  affirmed 
or  denied  within  the  Church.  But,  in  regard  to  everything  else,  it  comes 
to  this,  that  you  have  a  fundamental  principle — which  I  have  already  re 
ferred  to,  and  which  is  in  the  Confession — the  great  scriptural  principle  of 
which  Dr  Cunningham  spoke  ;  and  we  must  work  it  out,  trusting  one  an 
other,  and  trusting  to  God  and  the  guidance  of  His  providence  in  connec 
tion  with  His  dealings  with  His  Church.  Now,  though  I  maintain  that — 
though  I  maintain  that  we  must  go  into  the  Union,  on  these  grounds,  and 
though  I  am  here  frankly  to  say,  that  if  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  will 
ever  tell  me  that  the  united  Church  is  to  have  no  doctrine,  about  national 
conscience  and  national  obligation,  then  I  have  to  reply — In  that  case  the 
Union  cannot  take  effect.  (Loud  applause.)  Though  that  is  so,  yet  when 
I  look  at  those  to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  I  do  not  think  that  they 
have  the  least  reason  to  be  anxious  about  their  position  in  the  united 
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Church — and  I  say  deliberately  that  I  don't  see  that  Mr  Renton,  Mr  In- 
glis,  or  Mr  Hutton  will  have  any  reason  to  feel  themselves  in  that  united 
Church  in  any  exceptional  positions  ;  although,  if  they  come  out  with 
some  such  expressions  as  they  have  used,  I  shall  certainly  take  an  oppor 
tunity,  time  and  place  suited,  of  controverting  them  according  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  (Applause.)  What  I  say  is  this — These  brethren  were 
speaking  mainly  with  reference  to  the  articles  of  agreement.  Now,  when 
a  man  objects  to  the  articles  of  agreement,  he  is  not  necessarily  objecting  to 
the  fundamental  principle  at  all,  but  to  the  way  in  which  certain  applica 
tions  of  the  statement  and  explanations  of  the  application  to  the  principle 
are  brought  out,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  seem  to  be  placed  in  these 
articles.  The  object  is  to  get  at  the  best  way  of  bringing  out  these  grounds, 
and  the  best  way  of  defining  the  language  employed  ;  and  is  it  any  wonder  that 
some  men  may  say,  "I  would  express  some  of  these  things  in  a  different  way!" 
The  Secession  Church  had  the  testimony  of  which  DrBegg  expressed  his  satis 
faction  in  words  that  are  now  beginning  to  be  forgotten — (hear,  hear,  and 
laughter) — and  he  stated  his  impression  that  the  question  was,  whether  the 
United  Presbyterians  would  come  up  to  that  testimony  ?  Well,  in  that  testi 
mony  we  found  an  expression  about  the  magistrate  favouring  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  but  when  the  articles  of 
agreement  came  out,  it  turned  out  that  our  friends  and  we  did  agree — we 
could  both  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  magistrate  should  "  further  "  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  religion.  (Applause.)  But  if  any  one  should 
say,  "I  do  not  know  about  the  word  '  further  ; '  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  what 
may  be  covered  by  that  word  ;  I  do  not  know  how  much  it  involves,"  is  there 
anything  wonderfnl  in  that  ?  In  regard  to  national  recognition  of  Christ, 
on  which  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion  is  mainly  based,  you  must  remember 
that  what  Mr  Inglis  objected  to  was  that  it  was  a  vague  and  elastic  phrase. 
He  did  not  deny,  in  the  sound  and  valuable  sense,  that  the  nation  should 
recognise  Christ ;  but  he  did  complain  that  the  phrase  was  so  vague  and 
elastic  that,  for  his  part,  he  would  never  be  committed  to  it.  But  you 
must  remember  that  he  also  said  this  when  speaking  in  the  Synod,  "  We 
all  concur  with  Lord  Ardmillan's  statement — we  all  hold  that  the  Church 
is  not  an  ordinance  of  the  State,  and  that  her  spiritual  jurisdiction  must  be 
free.  We  all  hold  that  civil  government  is  an  ordinance  of  G-od  for  His 
glory  and  the  public  good.  We  all  hold  that  the  law  of  God  is  supreme 
and  universal,  and  that  there  is  no  position  of  life,  and  no  sphere  of  duty 
or  of  action,  in  which  that  law  ought  not  to  sway  and  guide  our  conduct." 
And  more  interesting  still,  he  makes  a  quotation  from  the  U.  P.  Presbytery 
of  London.  He  says  that  the  U.  P.  Presbytery  of  London  well  said  that 
"  they  are  united  in  holding  that  whatever  God  has  in  the  Bible  revealed 
as  His  will  in  regard  to  magisterial  duties  within  the  secular  province,  civil 
rulers  are  bound  to  ascertain  and  obey."  If  a  magistrate  goes  to  the 
Bible  to  ascertain  his  duty,  and  obeys  the  word  he  finds  there,  surely  he 
recognises  Christ  whose  word  the  Bible  is.  (Applause.)  In  regard  to  Mr 
Renton,  those  who  have  seen  Dr  Cairns'  letter  know  the  position  Mr  Renton 
has  taken  about  the  Sabbath ;  and  in  regard  to  Mr  Hutton,  those  who 
have  had  access  to  the  same  means  of  information  know  that  Mr  Hutton 
has  been  occupied  with  the  question  of  national  fasts,  and,  instead  of  op 
posing  them,  has  spent  his  time  and  his  strength  for  many  years  in  having 
this  matter  brought  into  shape,  which,  as  a  consistent  Voluntary,  he  thinks 
he  can  comply  with,  because  he  is  anxious  to  have  it  done  in  a  way  he 
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could  comply  with.  Then  with  regard  to  Mr  Anderson  of  Montrose — that 
we  may  exhaust  the  whole  list — (laughter  and  applause) — I  find  in  regard 
to  him,  in  the  first  place,  he  cordially  accepts  the  first  and  fundamental 
article  of  agreement ;  I  find,  in  the  next  place,  that  he  writes  as  one  de 
siring  no  change  on  the  legislation  that  we  at  present  have  in  regard  to  the 
Sabbath,  the  law  of  marriage,  and  things  of  that  kind ;  and  in  the  third 
place,  we  find  him  laying  down  this,  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  to 
vacate  his  position  rather  than  do  anything  he  finds  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Word  of  God.  Then  Mr  Anderson  seems  to  me  to  have  gone  wrong 
by  perplexing  himself — as  it  appears  to  me — though  I  daresay,  from  all  I 
hear  of  him,  that  he  is  a  brother  who  is  not  only  much  respected,  but  who 
is  well  able  to  hold  his  place  in  an  argument  on  this  subject — I  think  he 
has  got  into  confusion  by  perplexing  himself  about  the  grounds  of  action 
and  the  ends  of  action  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Moreover,  he  argues  the 
question  in  the  view  of  the  civil  magistrate  simply  as  a  depository  of  power 
granted  to  him  by  the  people,  instead  of  arguing  the  question  on  the  broad 
ground  of  the  national  obligation — the  obligation  of  nations  to  maintain 
right  and  justice  in  the-realm.  (Applause.)  I  think,  therefore,  that  Mr 
Anderson  has  erred,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  errors  he  has  made 
statements  which  may  be  quoted  very  conveniently  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
he  had  gone  further  than  he  has  really  gone  wrong.  (Hear,  hear.)  But, 
Moderator,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  I  were  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  very  last  thing  I  would  think  of  would  be  to  libel  him.  (Applause  and 
laughter.)  I  think  it  is  manifest,  as  Dr  Cairns  said  in  regard  to  him,  that 
you  can  see  at  the  bottom  of  his  mind,  and  in  his  pamphlet,  principles  and 
positions  that  prove,  after  all,  that  it  is  the  case  of  an  able  and  ingenious  man 
arguing  himself  into  an  erroneous  position — (hear,  hear) — and  it  is  not  a 
matter  that  in  the  least  deserves  the  importance  attached  to  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  would  the  Assembly  bear  with  me  if  I  put  a  case  ?  (Loud  ap 
plause.)  I  shall  suppose  that  a  new  secession  takes  place  from  the  Esta 
blishment,  and  that  they  get  a  great  deal  of  light,  which  they  are  greatly 
in  need  of — (laughter) — and  that  it  comes  to  be  a  question  between  us  and 
them  whether  we  are  to  unite.  But  I  shall  suppose  that  in  the  meantime 
another  class  of  questions  has  begun  to  be  agitated  in  our  Church — take, 
for  example,  the  lawfulness  of  war.  We  are  all  bound  by  the  Confession 
to  hold  the  lawfulness  of  war  ;  but  in  the  line  of  views  current  among  us, 
I  shall  suppose  that  we  begin  to  hold  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  maintain 
peace  always,  and  so  essential  is  this  considered  that  war,  as  many  of  the 
members  of  our  Church,  I  shall  suppose,  maintain,  if  not  unlawful,  is  the 
next  thing  to  it.  (Laughter.)  And  it  comes  to  be  a  question  how  far 
the  magistrate  may  go.  No  one  denies  the  text  that  he  should  not  bear 
the  sword  in  vain.  The  question  is,  how  far  he  may  go  with  the  sword. 
(Laughter.)  And  I  shall  suppose  that  our  Established  friends,  having 
more  recent  connection  with  Government,  take  us  to  task  on  this  point. 
We  reply,  Well,  we  never  can  agree  to  standing  armies — that  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question  ;  but  still  we  do  hold  the  principle  that  there  are  some 
cases  when  the  application — suppose  in  the  case  of  Fenianism — (great 
cheering  and  laughter) — is  necessary,  and  we  consider  that  something 
should  be  done.  (Laughter.)  Well,  as  we  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of 
getting  together  on  the  ground  of  the  Confession,  we  are  arrested  by  the 
cry  of  liberty,  and  we  find  that  a  pamphlet  is  published  by  somebody  who 
comes  out  with  such  strong  and  perplexing  views  in  favour  of  peace  and 
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against  war,  that  he  really  seems  to  walk  out  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
altogether.  And  I  shall  suppose  he  does  not  occupy  an  obscure  or  unin- 
fluential  position,  I  shall  even  suppose  that  this  man  occupied  the  position 
of  Free  Church  minister  of  Montrose.  (Great  cheering  and  laughter.) 
And  I  shall  suppose  that  this  brother,  in  publishing  his  pamphlet,  for  all 
that  he  has  said  throughout  it,  at  the  end  of  it,  just  to  shew  that  there  is 
something  else  on  his  mind,  he  says  :  "  Although  I  have  said  all  this,  yet  if 
anybody  should  attack  me,  he  must  look  well  to  himself,  for  he  will  get  as 
good  as  he  brings."  (Laughter.)  Now,  suppose  our  friends  that  have 
come  from  the  Establishment  say — What  do  you  think  of  this  pamphlet  ? 
Do  you  suppose  we  can  concede  this  unbridled  liberty  ?  We  pro 
bably  would  reply,  Why,  you  must  not  make  mountains  out  of  mole 
hills.  (Applause.)  You  may  assure  yourselves  that,  in  case  of  need, 
we  shall  pull  together  about  the  application  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  magis 
trate  is  not  to  bear  the  sword  in  vain ;  and  in  regard  to  our  friend  in 
Montrose,  for  all  he  has  written,  you  will  find  that  were  any  real  incursion 
made  on  the  welfare  of  the  land,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  honest  battle  in  him. 
(Tremendous  cheering,  and  laughter.)  Before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  speak 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  motions  and  the  position  of  the  question. 
Now,  I  wish  to  express  my  very  sincere  respect  for  the  feelings  that  ani 
mate  and  suggest  the  motion  first  brought  forward  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Mark- 
inch,  and  afterwards  advocated  by  Mr  Craig  and  Mr  Comrie,  and  now, 
lastly,  by  Mr  Gardiner.  But,  Moderator,  whatever  support,  that  motion  is 
to  get,  I  wish  the  Assembly  to  attend  to  the  position  in  which  we  are.  We 
not  only  have  the  question  naturally  raised  about  what  is  in  principle  ad 
missible  in  a  union,  what  is  consistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  this 
Church,  but  we  are  challenged  on  the  floor  of  this  Assembly  that  it  is  a 
question  we  dare  not  raise  and  dare  not  settle.  That  is  your  position.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  ask,  what  do  the  supporters  of  this  motion  expect  ? 
I  believe  there  are  two  parties  supporting  that  motion,  small  as  the  party  it 
self  may  be.  I  suppose  there  are  some  who  support  that  motion  who  really 
think  it  is  better  to  let  this  Union  question  drop,  and  let  the  Church  get 
out  of  it,  however  discreditably  it  may  be  done.  I  understand  their  position ; 
only  I  should  prefer  to  see  them  voting  for  Mr  Moody  Stuart's  motion,  and 
give  the  question  its  quietus  at  once.  There  are  others  differently  disposed, 
and  who  really  mean  that  the  question  of  principle  should  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  Church  and  its  Presbyteries  in  order  that  it  may  be  extri 
cated.  (Applause.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  Presbyteries  are  to  take  up 
this  question  of  principle  ?  Do  you  mean  that  the  Presbyteries — whatever 
the  Assembly  is  to  say — are  to  take  up  this  question  of  principle  and  ex 
press  their  minds  upon  it  to  the  Assembly  ?  Is  that  your  expectation  in 
sending  down  the  thing  in  the  terms  which  you  propose  ?  Well,  if  that  is 
your  expectation,  I  say  you  are  setting  the  Presbyteries  a  very  extraordinary 
example.  (Applause.)  In  the  Assembly  you  say — "For  the  sake  of 
peace  we  shall  not  ask  the  Presbyteries  to  do  that ;  for  the  sake  of  peace  we 
shall  not  ask  it ;  but  in  the  Presbyteries — peace  or  no  peace — we  mean  to 
do  it."  (Applause  and  laughter.)  I  say  if  the  protest  in  this  Assembly 
is  to  stop  your  doing  that,  why  should  not  a  protest  in  every  Presbytery 
prevent  it  in  the  interest  of  peace  ?  (Applause.) 

Will  you  not  be  arrested  on  the  floor  of  every  Presbytery  by  the  self 
same  means,  and  will  it  not  be  irresistible  to  say,  "  The  Assembly  itself 
would  not  do  it  in  the  face  of  such  a  protest,  and  we  in  this  Presbytery  will 
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not  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  it."  The  real  meaning  of  the  argu 
ments  we  have  heard  is  this :  A  protest  such  as  has  been  laid  on  our  table, 
accompanied  by  such  statements  as  we  have  heard,  bars  the  Church  from 
facing  that  question  of  principle,  and  bars  the  Church  from  uttering  her 
opinion  on  that  question,  lest  it  should  interfere  with  peace.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  applause.)  That  is  the  meaning  of  it.  Now,  humbly  I  say  that  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  on  the  other  side,  and  the  protest,  have 
made  it  finally  inevtiable  and  indispensable  that  Dr  Candlish  s  motion  — 
(great  applause) — should  be  adopted  by  this  House,  and  the  question  most 
distinctly  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church.  (Renewed  cheer 
ing.)  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  now  of  that  protest,  which  was  brought 
forward  in  such  imposing  circumstances,  as  if  it  were  a  very  harmless  docu 
ment.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  it  was  a  blunder.  (Loud  applause.) 
But  I  believe  that  it  was  worse,  and  I  maintain  that  that  protest  raises  the 
whole  question  of  the  liberties  of  this  Church.  (Loud  and  protracted 
cheering.)  Our  friends  have  apparently  adopted  on  this  subject  Mr  Moody 
Stuart's  policy.  It  was  twice  my  fortune  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh 
to  hear  that  party  hail  with  acclamation  discoveries — new  discoveries,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  went — of  my  respected  friend  and  brother  Mr  Moody 
Stuart.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  One  was  the  exposition,  before  unheard 
of,  of  the  doctrine  of  Establishments  being  embraced  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  the  word  "  settled  " — which  implies  that  the  sense  of  the  Con 
fession,  binding  on  men  who  had  been  signing  it  for  ages — men  such  as 
M'Crie  and  Cunningham — (applause) — was  contained  in  a  word  whose 
meaning  was  reserved  for  the  new  light  of  this  century,  brought  out  by  Mr 
Moody  Stuart.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  have  heard  them  chime  in  also 
with  the  doctrine,  announced  as  a  brotherly  compact.  I  am  here,  then,  to 
say  that  I  am  in  a  church  that  is  founded  on  no  compact.  (Cheers.)  If  I 
am  not  in  a  Church  that  is  Christ's  catholic  church,  I  go  out  of  it  at  once. 
(Loud  cheers.)  It  is  a  question  of  our  freedom.  It  is  a  freedom  that 
were  worthy  a  great  price,  but  we  never  had  to  pay  a  price  for  it.  We 
never  lost  it.  We  had  to  fight  for  it,  and  suffer  for  it — (applause) — but 
we  are  as  free  as  Christ  made  us — we  are  freeborn — (applause) — and  no 
generations  of  men  in  the  past  have  bound  us.  (Cheers.)  Yes  ;  but  it  is 
a  freedom  that  has  a  heavy  responsibility  connected  with  it ;  otherwise  we 
might  lightly  work  this  great  institution  of  Christ's  catholic  church.  It 
is  a  freedom  that  we  must  use,  with  a  very  careful  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  brethren  who  differ  from  us  on  public  questions.  Yes,  and  it  is  a 
freedom  which  imposes  on  them  a  responsibility  to  think  well  before  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  leave  the  Church.  (Cheers.)  I 
maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  this  Church  is,  that  to  leave  any  Church  is  not 
a  matter  of  any  man's  discretion  with  regard  to  what  he  thinks  expedient  on 
public  questions ;  but  the  question  is,  Whether  he  is  obliged  to  leave  ?  How 
ever  that  may  be,  the  whole  question  now  raised  is,  Whether  this  Church 
is  free — (applause) — to  consider,  as  a  Church,  on  its  responsibility,  such 
questions  as  these?  (Great  cheering.)  They  deny  it.  They  tell  us  it  is 
ultra  vires  of  the  Assembly — to  do  what  ?  What  do  you  ask  the  Presby 
teries  to  do  ?  To  say  whether  it  is  lawful  to  unite  with  a  certain  Church  on 
the  standards,  as  accepted  by  this  Church  You  must  not  ask  the  Presby 
teries  to  judge  of  that  for  themselves.  I  say  that  ends  all  question  of  ne 
gotiating  and  transacting  with  our  friends.  And  what  is  the  effect  of  it  ? 
First,  I  think  that  Union  does  not  seem  to  be  very  near;  and  yet  it  may  not 
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be  so  far  off  as  we  may  suppose.     In  the  line  of  our  duty,  God  may  lead 
us  if  we  keep  to  the  line,  and  if  God  in  his  providence  opens  up  some  unex 
pected  way,  apart  from  the  way  we  have  been  taking,  no  sense  of  personal 
feeling  will  prevent  the  Union  Committee  from  following  in  such  a  way  as  may 
open  to  them  on  the  subject.     In  the  second  place,  it  comes  to  this,  that 
peace  also  is  not  very  near.     I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  don't  think  that  peace 
is  very  near ;  but  that  also,  if  we    go  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  may  be 
nearer  than  we  think.     It  is  not  difference  of  judgment  on  a  question  I  am 
referring  to.     I  have  no  fear  of  discussions  in  our  Church.     We  all  need 
to  be  taught  to  conduct  them  in  a  manner  more  free  from  human  infirmity, 
no  doubt ;  but  discussion  is  God's  way  of  educating  us  all,  and  educating 
the  world,  and  I  hope  never  to  see  the  day  when  the  Free  Church  will  be 
such  a  dead  sea  as  to  fear  honest,  good  discussion  of  any  question.     (Great 
cheering.)     It  was  not  that  I  referred  to,  but  to  some  proceedings  outside 
of  this  Assembly,  and  some  inside,  such  as  we  have  now  witnessed.     It  is 
quite  clear  that  all  the  purposes  of  our  friends  could  have  been  accom 
plished  by  the  usual  process,  adopted  in  1867,  of  putting  in  a  protest  at 
the  end  of  the  discussion  ;  and  I  can  only  regard  what  took  place  yesterday 
as  a  system  of  suspending  over  our  heads  fears  and  dangers — not  those 
which  may  be  inseparable  from  frank    discussion,  but  alarms  regarding 
danger  to  discussion — constitutional    dangers  and  threats  of   a  division, 
which  I  can  only  regard  as  schism.     If  that  be  so,  there  is  imposed  on  us 
the  great  duty  of  giving  our  brethren  full  credit  for  wishing  to  do  their  duty. 
We  must  avoid  a  spirit  of  impatience  ;  we  must  look  carefully  to  every 
step  we  take ;  we  ought  fully  to  weigh  all  we  owe  to  those  who  differ  from 
us  ;  but  most  emphatically  is  imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  extricating  our 
Church's  testimony  as  to  the  path  of  principle,  and  make  clear  to  ourselves 
and  all  the  world  the  principles  on  which  this    Church  is  to  deal  with 
public  affairs,  and  to  take  the  successive  steps  of  her  course  in  the  future 
that  may  be  before  us.     It  is  time  we  came  to  have  an  understanding ;  it 
is  time  we  came  to  a  settlement  about  all  this.     In  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  referred,  we  must  go  through  it,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  with 
apprehension,  with  anxiety.     We  ought  to  go  through  with  it,  giving  our 
brethren  the  fullest  credit  for  conscience,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their 
reasons  for  taking  up  the  position  they  have  taken ;  but  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  this  Church  would  be  if  she  flinched  from  giving  forth 
her  mind  on  such  a  challenge  as  we  have  now  received.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Dr  BEGG  rose,  amidst  cheering,  and  said — I  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
unduly  the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  but  there  are  certain  matters  which 
require  to  be  explained  ;  and  as  the  larger  proportion  of  the  speaking  was 
on  the  other  side  yesterday,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  be  allowed 
to-day  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  of  expressing  our  mind.  With  refer 
ence  to  the  speech  of  Dr  Rainy,  I  have  always  felt  that  there  is  a  painful 
difference  between  our  friends  and  us  in  regard  to  the  solemn  importance 
with  which  we  regard  the  principles  that  are  involved  in  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  Even  after  the  explanations  which  have  been  given  at  pre 
sent  by  Dr  Rainy,  I  have  had  this  feeling  very  greatly  strengthened.  In 
regard,  for  example,  to  the  general  question  of  Union,  I  suppose  that  no 
one  holds  that  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  unite  with  others  except  in  so 
far  as  Union  is  in  accordance  with  unity.  I  constantly  hear  men  quoting 
the  Divine  Word,  as  if  there  were  some  obligation  imposed  by  that  Word 
on  the  Churches  to  go  into  Union — that  is,  into  amalgamation  ;  whereas 
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I  cannot  discover,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Word  of  God  to  the  end,  any 
obligation  except  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  unity,  to  follow  peace,  and  to 
endeavour  to  secure  Union  in  accordance  with  truth.  That  is  all  I  can 
find  in  the  Word  of  God.  Any  other  union  is  a  conspiracy  against  the 
truth,  a  union  of  servants  against  the  Master.  (Applause.)  And  I  take 
it  upon  me  to  say,  that  any  stronger  doctrine  than  this  would  lead  us  to 
the  so-called  unity  of  the  Romish  Church,  which  is  nothing  more  than  an 
external  confederation  of  incongruous  elements  for  unscriptural  purposes. 
If  that  extreme  ground  is  not  to  be  taken,  I  think  we  must  hold  that  it  is 
not  an  absolute  scriptural  di'ty  to  go  into  union  at  all  times — it  is  not  a 
duty  at  all  to  go  into  union  axcept  in  the  truth.  Then  we  have  had  very 
strong  statements  in  reference  to  the  supposed  absence  in  the  Word  of 
God  of  the  principle  for  which  we  are  struggling.  Of  course  there  must  be 
a  misunderstanding  between  us  as  to  this  matter.  To  my  mind  the  whole 
doctrine  for  which  we  contend  is  not  only  in  the  Word  of  God,  but  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  is  most  prominent  in  the  Word  of  God.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  Word  of  God  is  no  doubt  full  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  has 
died  for  sinners,  but  Christ  must  reign,  and  reign  over  all  things,  including 
all  nations — (hear,  hear) — for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  designs  of 
the  everlasting  covenant.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  that  be  admitted,  I  can 
never  understand  how  you  can  accept  the  reservation  now  proposed  to  the 
common  application  of  the  principle.  Take  this  illustration.  I  profess 
myself  to  be  a  loyal  subject  of  our  gracious  Queen.  But  suppose  I  were 
to  say,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  give  her  anything  for  upholding  and  extend 
ing  her  government."  I  hold  that  if  I  took  that  ground  you  would  make 
very  little  of  my  loyalty.  I  make  this  illustration  to  put  you  in  posses 
sion  of  the  views  that  we  hold  on  the  subject  of  the  lawfulness  of  endow 
ment,  as  well  as  the  general  duty  of  nations,  which  jrou  profess  to  main 
tain.  We  hold  that  endowments  given  in  proper  circumstances — (hear, 
hear) — are  nothing  more  than  as  expressed  by  our  Union  Committee — a 
part  of  the  homage  due  to  Christ.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  when  I  hear  a 
man  saying  he  has  great  doubts  about  the  lawfulness  of  endowment — he 
holds  the  establishment  principle,  but  has  great  doubts  about  the  lawful 
ness  of  endowment — I  say,  "  Do  you  dissent  from  what  was  laid  down  as 
the  avowed  doctrine  of  our  Church  by  all  the  members  of  the  Union 
Committee  before  we  were  divided, — namely,  that  it  is  a  homage  due  to 
Christ  on  the  part  of  nations  to  give  of  their  substance  for  the  advance 
ment  of  His  cause  ?  If  you  hold  this,  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
us  ;  but  if  you  don't  hold  it,  I  want  to  know  where  you  draw  the  line  and 
how  you  explain  the  difference."  It  is  a  great  matter  to  settle  this.  I 
think  I  heard  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  distinction  practically 
between  the  obligation  to  establish  a  Church  'and  the  obligation  to  endow 
a  Church.  But  I  hold  that  in  Scotland  this  was  done  from  the  year 
1560,  when  the  nation  of  Scotland  openly  professed  the  Protestant  reli 
gion,  to  the  year  1567,  before  the  State  gave  a  farthing  in  support  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (Applause.)  The  two  things  are  dis 
tinct,  but  I  cannot  imagine  a  man  admitting  the  one  and  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  other.  Dr  Rainy  has  told  us  that  Mr  Moody  Stuart  made  a 
discovery  two  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  this  principle  of  Church  esta 
blishments  was  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  embodied  in  that  word 
"  settled."  Last  night,  I  think,  another  respected  brother  stated  that  no 
lawyer  had  ever  given  his  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  principle  of  Church 
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establishments  was  embodied  in  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Well,  I  take 
it  upon  me  to  say  that,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  till  recently  no 
one  was  found  bold  enough  to  deny  that  fact.  (Cheers.)  Till  those 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  before  whose  opinion  I  wonder  to  find  that 
we  must  now  bow  with  such  implicit  reverence — (cheers) — till  those 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Session  threw  doubt  on  this  matter  in  the  Camp- 
beltown  case,  it  was  so  cordially  and  universally  maintained,  that  an  elder 
of  this  Church  was  deposed  by  the  command  of  the  very  Assembly  that 
passed  the  Veto  Act — not  by  the  old  Moderate  party,  but  by  our  own 
triumphant  majority  in  1834 — simply  because  he  presided  at  a  meeting 
for  the  separation  between  Church  and  State.  That  single  fact  settles 
the  whole  question  as  to  the  mind  of  the  Church  at  that  time  on  this  sub 
ject.  Besides  the  other  assertion  is  equally  fallacious.  Mr  Dunlop  is 
surely  a  lawyer.  I  presume  no  one  will  call  in  question  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  thoroughly  competent  lawyer.  Well,  he  states  in  express  terms,  in  con 
nection  with  the  Campbeltown  case,  that  this  doctrine  of  a  national  esta 
blishment  is  explicitly  declared  in  the  Confession  of  Faitb.  He  says, 
"the  question,  as  enjoined  by  the  Assembly,  requires  of  course  the 
unqualified  recognition  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  national  establishments  of  religion,  and  of  the  power  and  duty  of  civil 
magistrates  to  support  the  same  as  a  doctrine  of  Scripture  is  explicitly 
declared."  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  what  Mr  Dunlop  said,  and  when  these 
now  lauded-judgments  were  given  in  the  Court  of  Session  against  the  view 
which  we  then  held,  although  there  are  some  things  concerning  this  matter 
which,  if  time  permitted,  I  could  fully  explain,  these  judges  never  fully 
looked  at  this  question.  There  was  not  a  single  quotation  that  could  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Belief  Church  which  shewed 
that  they  had  ever  laid  any  particular  stress  on  that  doctrine,  a  very  dif 
ferent  state  of  things  from  ours.  I  can  give  you  quotations,  and  very 
strong  quotations,  from  one  of  our  leading  magazines — namely,  the  Pres 
byterian  Review — expressing  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  conclusion  to 
which  these  judges  came,  and  expressing  the  conviction  that  if  the  matter 
were  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  they  would  be  found  wholly  wrong 
in  the  judgment  pronounced.  And  our  ministers  combined  at  that  time 
to  carry  the  matter  by  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Nay,  although 
the  appeal  was  never  made,  men  now  before  me  subscribed  in  order  to 
carry  the  matter  to  the  House  of  Lords.  My  excellent  friend  Dr  Candlish 
subscribed  five  guineas — (a  laugh) — Charles  Brown,  five  guineas  ;  Robert 
Elder,  two  guineas  ;  Thomas  Guthrie,  two  guineas  ;  and  Alexander  Dun 
lop  subscribed  fifty  pounds.  (Laughter.)  These  men  subscribed  that 
money  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  that  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Although  they  now  profess  to  rejoice  in  it,  they  at  that  time  said  it  was  a 
judgment  inconsistent  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
(Applause.)  I  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  statements 
made  last  night,  and  at  present,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Confession,  were 
quite  unwarranted — of  course  unknowingly  so,  but  decidedly  unwarranted. 
The  passage  which  we  believe  to  bring  out  this  most  distinctly  is  that 
referred  to, — viz.,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  take  order  that 
all  the  ordinances  of  God  be  duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed. 
We  hold  that  these  three  words  mean  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate 
to  settle,  or  in  proper  circumstances  to  establish,  the  ordinances  of  reli 
gion — to  see  that  they  are  continued — and  to  see  that,  so  far  as  his  influ- 
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ence  extends,  there  are  no  hindrances  to  their  observance.  But  Mr  Brown 
Douglas  said  that  the  only  means  appointed  were  the  calling  of  Synods, 
and,  as  the  calling  of  Synods  could  not  set  up  and  maintain  Church  esta 
blishments,  you  must  interpret  the  passage  otherwise.  But  if  Mr  Brown 
Douglas  had  looked  at  the  passage,  he  would  have  seen  that  what  was 
said  was  this,  "  For  the  better  effecting  whereof."  It  does  not  say  that 
these  are  the  only  means  to  be  adopted,  but  that  he  may  call  a  Synod  for 
the  better  carrying  out  of  those  duties  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a  civil 
magistrate  in  regard  to  religion.  We  hear  men  saying,  "Are  you  going 
now  to  the  magistrate  to  ask  him  to  do  this  particular  duty  ;  and  if  you 
are,  what  Church  are  you  going  to  ask  him  to  set  up  ?"  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  is  a  totally  different  matter.  I  hold  that  we  are  bound  to  testify  to 
the  rulers  what  their  duty  is  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  not 
always  the  particular  way  in  which  they  are  to  discharge  that  duty. 
(Cries  of  "  Oh,  hear,"  and  laughter.)  That  must  be  done  according  to 
their  responsibility.  We  have  no  responsibility  to  say  how  he  is  to 
carry  out  his  duty  any  more  than  simply  according  to  the  Word  of  God.  (Ap 
plause.)  It  is  said  you  wish  your  own  Church  established,  or  you  cannot 
possibly  argue  for  Church  Establishments  without  wishing  to  go  back — 
(applause) — to  the  Establishment.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  as  an  indi 
vidual,  and  have  reason  to  be, with  the  position  I  have  occupied  since  I  left 
the  Established  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  hold  all  the  more  on  that 
account,  that  I  am  bound  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  all  the  more 
on  that  account  can  I  testify  to  the  truth  of  God,  without  any  imputation 
whatever  on  my  motives,  without  the  slightest  reasonable  idea  on  the  part 
of  any  individual  that,  in  testifying  for  the  truth  of  God,  I  am  saying 
anything  that  has  a  reference  to  myself.  I  can  bring  you  the  testimony 
of  the  most  eminent  of  our  men  now  living,  that  this  was  the  exact  state 
of  former  opinion  that  we  had  got  this  banner  to  display  because  of  the 
truth,  and  all  the  more  that  the  nations  refused  to  listen  to  us — (applause) 
— were  we  bound  to  lift  up  this  testimony,  whether  men  would  hear  or 
forbear,  to  what  we  believed  to  be  the  righteous  application  of  the  Head 
ship  of  Christ  over  the  nations.  Mr  Harvey,  referring  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  1845,  said  that  there  were  some  things  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Assembly  in  that  year  which  might  be  construed  in  the  direction  of 
the  views  which  he  held.  But  he  might  have  seen  that,  in  the  proceedings 
of  that  Assembly,  the  very  principles  which  we  are  now  maintaining  were 
most  prominently  put  forth  in  the  very  pastoral  address  from  which  he 
quoted,  and  by  the  respected  Moderator  that  year  from  the  chair  which 
you  now  occupy.  I  shall  read  a  very  short  extract  from  the  same  address, 
which  settles  the  whole  question  as  to  what  our  brethren  and  friends  at 
that  time — and  I  was  with  them — were  prepared  to  do  :  "  Our  principles 
are,  with  respect  to  the  duty  of  nations,  that  they  and  their  rulers  are 
bound  in  their  national  and  official  character,  to  own  Christ,  and  aim  at 
the  advancement  of  his  cause.  These  principles  are  well  and  thoroughly 
known,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  a  change  of  sentiment  on 
this  subject."  (Applause.)  I  wish  these  words  had  been  more  prophetic 
than  they  turn  out  to  be.  At  the  close  of  the  same  Assembly  the  Mode- 
?ator  said  "  Thera  are  two  other  principles  which  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  maintain  in  the  coming  times.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Establishment  principle,  as  opposed  to  what  is  improperly  called  the 
Voluntary  principle — the  principle  or  doctrine  that  Christ  is  King  of 
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nations  as  well  as  King  of  saints ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  nations, 
by  their  rulers  and  magistrates,  to  acknowledge  Him  as  such,  and  to  pro 
vide  for  the  preaching  of  the  uncorrupted  Word  of  God,  and  the  scriptural 
dispensation  of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  This  is  a  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  standards,  and  in  the  opinion  of  most,  if  not  all,  our  divines," — I 
beg  Dr  Rainy's  attention  to  that,  who  thought  Mr  Moody  Stuart  bad  made 
the  discovery  two  years  ago, — "  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject, 
is  as  clearly  and  distinctly  revealed  as  the  doctrine  that  the  civil  rulers 
may  not  interfere  with  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  present  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  place,  even  if  it  were  necessary  for  your  instruction,  to  enter 
into  a  proof  of  the  doctrine  to  which  we  have  referred.  I  shall  only 
observe,  therefore,  with  regard  to  it,  that  if  it  be  our  conviction,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  doctrine  is  scriptural,  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  position  ought  not  to  alter  our  belief,  or  tempt  us  to 
belie  our  solemn  professions.  If  to  reign  over  nations  as  well  as  over  his 
Church,  be  a  portion  of  the  rights  which  our  Saviour  claims  to  himself, 
we  must  not  dare  to  rob  him  of  his  glory  by  denying  the  obligation  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  be  the  nursing  father  of  the  Church.  The  abuse  of 
power  by  the  magistrate,  when  he  gives  his  support  to  error  and  sin, 
instead  of  upholding  truth  and  righteousness,  does  not  go  to  nullify  the 
doctrine,  or  to  make  it  less  binding  on  our  consciences.  The  magistrate 
is  responsible  for  his  own  sin,  and  is  guilty ;  but  the  doctrine  remains,  as 
before,  a  part  of  the  immutable  Word  of  the  living  and  true  God." 
(Applause.)  Can  any  declaration  be  more  plain  or  definite  ? 

After  that  no  man  will  quote  the  Assembly  of  1845  as  a  proof  that, 
even  at  that  early  time,  men  had  any  doubt  in  reference  to  this  important 
portion  of  our  testimony.  With  reference  to  my  reverend  friend,  Dr 
Cunningham,  with  whom  I  had  occasion  to  be  on  terms  of  special  inti 
macy,  as  we  were  engaged  together  in  work — his  name  has  been  quoted 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  but  there  are  some  remarks  found  in  one 
portion  of  his  works,  which  I  regret  to  say  have  fallen  very  much  aside, 
having  been  excluded  by  inadvertence  from  his  published  works — I  mean 
his  remarks  upon  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Here  is 
the  express  subject  we  are  discussing.  Mr  Gault  read  a  general  statement 
last  night  to  the  effect,  that  Dr  Cunningham  believed  that  not  only  the 
purport,  but  the  intention  of  the  23d  chapter,  was  to  affirm  the  principle 
of  a  national  establishment  of  religion.  In  his  little  and  interesting  work 
on  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Confession,  he  refers  to  the  hundred  and  eleven 
propositions  concerning  the  government  of  the  Church,  published  without 
any  formal  sanction  by  the  Assembly  of  1647,  which  adopted  the  Con 
fession.  These  propositions  were  prepared  by  Gillespie,  and  submitted 
by  him  to  the  Assembly,  with  the  expectation  of  their  being  adopted. 
But  the  Assembly  had  not  time  to  consider  the  matter.  Dr  Cunningham 
says  they  form  by  far  the  most  authoritative  commentary  on  what  the 
Westminster  Assembly  meant  by  the  23d  chapter.  Here  are  some  of  those 
propositions  by  Gillespie,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
a  powerful  representative  of  our  Scottish  Church  there.  He  says — 
"  Christian  magistrates  and  princes  embracing  Christ,  and  sincerely  giving  • 
their  names  to  him,  do  not  only  serve  him  as  men,  but  also  use  their 
office  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  the  Church  ;  they  defend,  stand  for, 
and  take  care  to  propagate  the  true  faith  and  godliness  ;  they  afford  places 
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of  habitation  to  the  Church,  and  furnish  necessary  helps  and  supports, 
turn  away  injuries  done  to  it,  restrain  false  religion,  and  cherish,  under 
prop,  and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Church ;  so  far  they  are 
from  diminishing,  changing,  or  restraining  those  rights,  for  so  the  con 
dition  of  the  Church  were  in  that  respect  worse,  and  the  liberty  thereof 
more  cut  short,  under  the  Christian  magistrate,  than  under  the  infidel  or 
heathen.  Wherefore,  seeing  these  nursing  fathers,  favourers,  and  de 
fenders,  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth,  nor  have  any 
right  against  the  gospel,  but  for  the  gospel ;  and  their  power  in  respect  cf 
the  Church,  whereof  they  bear  the  care,  being  not  private  or  destructive, 
but  cumulative  and  auxiliary,  thereby  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  they 
ought  to  cherish,  and,  by  their  authority,  ought  to  establish  the  ecclesias 
tical  discipline  ;  but  yet  not  with  implicit  faith  or  blind  obedience — for  the 
Reformed  Churches  do  not  deny  to  any  of  the  faithful,  much  less  to  the 
magistrate,  the  judgment  of  Christian  prudence  and  discretion  concerning 
those  things  which  are  decreed  or  determined  by  the  Church."  Can 
anything  more  clearly  prove  the  intention  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  ? 
I  know  we  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  these  are  things  which  have 
ceased  to  be  important.  But  I  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence,  when  I 
say  that  this  duty  of  the  magistrate  stands  as  a  great  bulwark  between  us 
and  persecution.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  magistrate  cannot  be  neutral  in 
regard  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  that  is  not  with  Christ  is  against 
him.  He  that  gathereth  not  with  him  scattereth.  It  is  a  most  instructive 
fact,  that  from  the  moment  the  civil  rulers  of  this  country  rejected  our 
claims,  and  refused  to  bear  the  Ark  of  God  in  this  land,  they  have  day  by 
day  been  giving  their  strength  to  Antichrist.  They  have  not  been 
neutral ;  they  cannot  be  neutral.  (Applause.)  Were  we  laying  down  our 
testimony  in  regard  to  their  duty,  we  would  be  involving  ourselves  in  the 
results  of  their  proceedings,  and  we  would  fail  in  doing  a  duty  we  owe  to 
our  great  Master,  and  for  the  doing  of  which  we  are  placed  in  the  most 
1a\ourable  circumstances  of  any  Church  in  the  world.  Excuse  me  for 
entering  so  fully  into  this  question,  but  I  am  anxious  to  have  an  oppor 
tunity  once  for  all — for  we  do  not  know  how  soon  the  debates  on  this 
question  will  come  to  a  close — once  for  all  of  telling  this  Church  and  the 
world  what  my  views  are,  and  I  believe  they  are  sympathised  in  by 
multitudes.  (Loud  cheers.)  We  speak  of  minorities  and  majorities 
within  the  little  walls  of  this  Assembly,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
view  the  great  Free  Church  Christian  public  will  take  upon  this  question. 
(Cheers.)  I  went  through  one  struggle  upon  Voluntaryism ;  I  went 
through  a  struggle  on  Church  Extension,  and  I  went  through  a  struggle 
as  to  rebuilding  our  Church.  I  have  been  in  almost  every  corner  of 
Scotland,  and  have  spoken  in  most  places  and  to  all  classes  of  people. 
In  every  case  we  began  with  a  minority,  but  having  on  every  occasion,  as 
I  believed,  the  truth  of  God  on  our  side,  our  numbers  swelled  and  in 
creased,  until  hundreds  of  thousands  lifted  up  their  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  great  principles  of  truth  for  which  our  forefathers  had  struggled 
and  suffered,  and  by  the  goodness  of  God  it  may  be  so  again.  (Applause.) 
Let  me  now  turn  to  our  recent  history.  Dr  Buchanan  referred  to  the 
commencement  of  these  Union  debates,  and  Dr  Rainy  has  just  now 
referred  to  them  also,  and  in  terms  such  as  these — that  I  pressed  upon 
the  Church  the  duty  of  entering  upon  negotiations  for  Union.  Now,  I 
frankly  admit  that  I  have  always  been  anxious  for  union  in  the  truth, 
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and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  only  right  union  which  takes  place  on  such  a 
principle.  It  is  declared  in  our  Confession,  that  we  are  bound,  as  God 
gives  us  opportunity,  to  hold  fellowship  with  all,  who  in  every  place  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  did  most  cordially  consent  to  go 
into  the  negotiations  for  Union.  But  on  what  ground  ?  On  this  clear 
distinct  understanding,  that  our  negotiations  were  to  be  conducted  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  principles  of  our  Church — which  I  interpreted  to  mean 
absolute  regard ;  for  I  think  nothing  short  of  absolute  regard  is  due  to  the 
principles  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  anything  which  affects  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  clear  ground  I  had  no  difficulty  in  going  into  negotiations  for 
Union.  Neither  had  I  any  difficulty  in  stating  that  the  testimony  of  1827 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  foundation  on  which  to  conduct  our  de 
liberations.  Of  course  I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  every  word  in  that. 
But  what  is  the  state  of  matters  now  ?  I  just  wish  to  ask  any  candid  man 
what  is  the  state  of  matters  now  when  he  refers  to  such  facts  as  these  ? 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  certainly  something  like  the  testimony  of 
1827,  but  with  this  vast  difference — that  testimony  contained  no  distinctive 
article  to  the  effect  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ 
that  civil  rulers  should  do  anything  in  the  way  of  supporting  His  Church. 
There  is  nothing  like  that  in  the  testimony  of  1827  ;  but  besides,  instead 
of  discussing  this  new  and  distinctive  article — that  is  one  great  ground  of 
my  complaint — instead  of  saying  to  the  United  Presbyterians,  "  We  have 
found  wherein  we  agree,  and  we  have  found  wherein  we  differ ;  we  have 
one  Bible,  let  us  sit  down,  as  we  cannot  both  be  right,  and  by  prayer  and 
conference  see  which  is  right — see  if  \ve  can  come  to  an  agreement  on  that 
difference."  They  said,  "The  points  of  difference  must  be  made  open 
questions."  That  is  where  the  breach  took  place.  (Cheers.)  The 
United  Presbyterians,  so  far  from  acting  thoroughly  and  going  into  con 
ference  on  the  points  of  difference  which  as  Christian  men  I  think  we  are 
bound  to  do,  considering  that  we  were  proposing  to  come  together  into  a 
relationship  so  close  as  that  proposed,  said  at  once,  "  Unless  you  make  the 
whole  matter  of  difference  an  open  question,  we  will  not  go  on  with  the 
negotiations."  This  ought  to  have  been  met  by  a  statement,  "If  you 
take  the  responsibility  of  stopping  the  negotiations  on  such  a  ground  as 
that,  on  you  be  the  responsibility."  (Cheers.)  We  are  not  prepared  to 
take  it ;  we  '11  tell  the  people  of  Scotland  that  we  have  found  the  points  of 
difference,  that  we  have  offered  to  confer  upon  them,  and  you  will  not  con 
fer.  Instead  of  this,  notice  what  happened.  First  of  all,  our  friends, 
without  ever  consulting  us,  came  up  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1867,  and 
hurried  through  a  resolution — (cheers) — and  I  wish  Dr  Kainy  to  under 
stand  that  we  took  the  very  ground  then  which  we  do  now. — I  say  they 
hurried  through  a  resolution  most  fatal  to  the  peace,  and,  I  believe,  to  the 
character  of  this  Church,  to  the  effect  that  all  those  matters  under  the  first 
head  of  the  programme  should  be  made  open  questions.  And  what  did 
they  do  on  the  other  side  ?  What  did  the  United  Presbyterians  do  ?  I 
should  have  said  that  even  if  I  had  been  prepared  for  such  a  resolution  as 
a  man  not  thoroughly  blind,  I  would  have  said  this,  What  are  you  going 
to  do  on  the  other  side  ?  Won't  you  get  your  Synod  to  declare  that  in  so 
far  as  we  are  agreed  they  adopt  the  Articles  of  Agreement  ?  That  would 
have  been  a  reasonable  thing  ;  but  our  friends  made  no  condition  or  stipu 
lation — all  the  concession  has  been  on  our  side — and  to  this  1  our  the 
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United  Presbyterians  have  never  said  whether  they  agree  to  these  articles 
or  not — (cheers) — whether  they  agree  to  anything  or  not.  As  far  as  the 
question  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  concerned,  they  say,  You  must  make  it 
an  open  question  on  your  side,  but  as  for  us,  we  beg  you  to  know  that  we 
remain  where  we  were  exactly.  There  was  rather  a  curious  thing  in  con 
nection  with  it.  They  introduced  the  word  "  insuperable  "  into  their 
resolution  on  the  Union  question.  We  said  there  was  no  bar  to  Union  ; 
they  said  there  was  no  insuperable  bar  to  taking  us  all  in  on  their  own 
terms.  I  say,  in  these  circumstances,  how  can  you  complain  of  us  ?  We 
did  enough  to  prove  that  we  were  favourable  to  Union,  but  not  enough  to 
prove  that  we  were  indifferent  to  truth.  We  went  openly  into  that  con 
ference  on  a  distinct  understanding  that  we  were  to  act  in  strict  accordance 
with  Free  Church  principles,  worked  as  hard  as  any  men  on  that  com 
mittee  ;  and  I  believe  the  length  to  which  these  articles  go,  although  it 
turns  out  that  there  are  abounding  ambiguities  in  them,  is  due  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  efforts  of  Dr  Gibson  and  Mr  Nixon,  and  other  men  who 
laboured  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  in  the  way  of  concession.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  assent  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  United  Presby 
terian  Synod,  and  therefore  when  we  hear  brethren  in  this  hall  saying  that 
the  United  Presbyterians  have  assented  to  these  articles,  I  maintain  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  that  allegation.  And  now  what  is  pro 
posed  to  be  done?  Throw  them  all  overboard,  and  take  the  proposal  to 
unite  on  the  standards,  as  held  by  the  different  Churches.  Why  not  take 
this  ground  at  first  ?  It  is  like  a  dissolving  view.  There  was  at  one  time 
a  vision  raised  before  us  which  we  called  Articles  of  Agreement,  and  all 
were  pleased  so  far  as  they  went;  but,  excuse  me — "  Fly  Jack  " — away 
they  go,  we  see  no  more  of  them ;  there  is  no  binding  obligation,  nor  is 
any  man  called  upon  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  say  that  he 
holds  any  of  them.  It  is  like  a  feast  spread  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Enter 
tainments,  the  man  sees  what  he  thinks  important  spiritual  foodj  but  he 
awakes,  and  behold  it  is  a  dream.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  That  is  pre 
cisely  the  state  of  the  case,  and,  therefore,  all  the  change  and  false  play 
has  been  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  another  aspect  of  the  question.  In 
the  first  place,  I  hold  that  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  union 
of  the  two  American  Churches  and  our  case.  When  the  American  Churches 
said  they  had  come  to  unite  upon  the  standards,  upon  which  they  were  all 
agreed,  I  said  I  approve  of  that,  and  would  like  to  see  a  similar  Union  in 
Scotland.  But  observe  this,  their  standards  were  not  ours — these  men  had 
changed  the  standards — (hear,  hear) — and  they  were  all  agreed  about  the 
change ;  therefore  I  could  not  see  any  ground  for  their  standing  separate 
from  one  another,  when,  in  so  far  as  the  whole  standards  were  concerned, 
they  were  all  agreed.  But  I  know  that  the  man  who  was  the  chief  instru 
ment  in  promoting  that  Union  stated  expressly  that,  if  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  amongst  them  in  regard  to 
any  doctrine  in  these  standards,  instead  of  promoting  Union  he  would  have 
done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  it.  That  was  a  bona  fide  union  upon  such 
standards  which  they  continued  to  hold.  Now,  we  would  have  had  an  in 
telligible  case  if  the  proposal  of  Mr  Eenton,  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  had  been  adopted.  He  said — You  don't  hold  all  the  standards  ; 
there  are  parts  that  you  don't  agree  to,  and  my  proposal  is  that  you  put 
your  finser  on  these  parts  and  expunge  them,  so  that  we  may  know  what 
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you  hold  and  what  you  don't  hold.  If  the  United  Presbyterians  had 
listened  to  that  proposal  of  Mr  Renton,  and  expunged  those  passages  to 
which  they  object,  there  would  have  been  an  analogous  state  of  things  to 
that  which  exists  in  America  ;  but  the  Union  here  could  not  be  carried  out 
for  a  clear  reason.  Suppose  that  with  these  alterations  they  had  come  to 
us  and  said,  There  are  portions  of  the  standards  to  which  we  cannot 
assent;  we  have  expunged  them,  and  will  unite  together  to  form  a  common 
Church  if  you  will  but  expunge  them  also  ?  Would  we  have  agreed  to 
this  ?  But  when  you  say  we  will  agree  to  the  standards  as  received  in  the 
several  churches,  you  make  a  statement  to  which,  in  plain  words,  you  can 
not  set  up  your  face.  We  cannot  make  all  these  exceptions  into  one.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  alter  the  formula  of  the  United  Presby 
terian  Church,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  make  out  of  these  contradictory  le- 
ceptions  of  the  standards  one  uniform  formula?  I  agree  with  what  Mr 
Kidston  has  said,  that  the  practical  way  would  be  to  prepare  your  formula, 
and  to  submit  it  to  the  Church  ;  but  to  make  your  proposal  intelligible, 
you  ought  to  present  this  proposed  new  formula.  Dr  Rainy  is  plausible  in 
his  statement  concerning  what  is  the  present  state  of  matters  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  on  this  subject  of  the  formula,  and  he  speaks 
of  such  a  man  as  Mr  Anderson  as  if  he  were  a  very  extreme  man,  holding 
very  extreme  views,  and  he  says,  that  the  simple  way  would  be  to  let  him 
hold  these  extreme  views.  I  know  that  that  is  his  principle,  and  we  have 
in  this  Assembly  had  to  battle  with  him  and  others  for  letting  a  man  off 
without  ever  calling  him  to  that  bar  for  holding  unsound  views  in  our 
Church.  (Hear,  hear,  hisses,  and  cheers.)  But  what  is  the  fact  apart 
from  the  theory  referred  to  ?  What  I  maintain  is  this — Mr  Anderson  is 
not  so  extreme  as  you  suppose,  and  just  as  a  chain  must  be  tested  by 
every  link,  so  all  that  is  openly  tolerated  in  a  Church  must  be  held 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  that  Church.  ("  No,  no,"  and 
cheers.)  What  I  hold  is  this,  that  there  is  no  avowed  doctrine  in 
that  Church  to  which  ministers  are  bound  on  this  subject  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  that  the  whole  matter  is  left  open,  and  that  unless  you  can 
prevail  upon  them  to  adopt  these  Articles  of  Agreement  at  the  very  least,  and 
define  them  clearly,  apart  from  questions  about  their  distinctive  article,  to 
which  I  never  can  assent,  you  go  into  a  Union  with  them  without  any 
security  whatever  that  they  hold  any  view  whatever  in  regard  to  the  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  you  also  give  forth  a  proclamation  that  men  may 
hold  the  most  extreme  views,  may  even  deny  the  obligation  of  the  magis 
trate  to  make  the  authority  of  Christ  paramount  in  his  legislation,  and  that 
no  one  can  touch  them.  In  fact,  Mr  Inglis  says  they  may  be  Moderators 
or  Professors  in  the  Church.  Now,  as  this  matter  is  of  some  considerable 
importance,  I  wish  not  to  dogmatise  about  it,  but  to  prove  it.  I  can  prove 
it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  say  that  although  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod 
has  not  given  a  formal  deliverance  in  regard  to  these  Articles  of  Agreement 
there  is  something  which  has  the  effect  of  a  deliverance,  and  which  implies 
even  more  than  I  have  said ;  for  in  18G7  Dr  Davidson  dissented  formally 
from  these  Articles  of  Agreement  because  of  their  speaking  of  furthering 
the  religion  of  Christ  by  every  means  consistent  with  its  spirit  and  enact 
ments.  He  thought  that  they  were  committing  the  Church  to  a  view  that 
was  inconsistent  with  the  right  position  which  magistrates  should  occupy ; 
in  fact,  he  regarded  any  such  interference  on  the  part  of  magistrates  as 
Erastian,  if  not  intolerant.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  answer  the 
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reasons  of  his  dissent,  and  here  is  one  notable  answer,  to  which  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  General  Assembly  : — "  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  a  lawful  call  to  the  ministration  and  superintendence  of  Christ's 
ordinances  that  there  are  '  ways  of  furthering  the  religion  of  Christ '  per 
fectly  '  consistent  with  its  spirit  and  enactments ; '  and  as  the  magistrate 
has  no  such  lawful  call — which,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  the 
common  standards  of  the  negotiating  churches,  and  the  Articles  of  Agree 
ment  themselves,  belongs  only  to  the  officers  of  Christ's  Church — the 
Synod  has  done  nothing  to  admit  the  leaven  of  Erastianism,  or  to  counten 
ance  any  of  its  errors."  I  think  this  brings  out  an  important  matter  for 
investigation ;  because  it  seems  to  me  to  imply  that,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  Erastianism,  you  must  get  rid  at  the  same  time  of  the  whole  duty  and 
obligation  of  the  magistrate  in  the  way  of  doing  anything  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  the  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  God  in 
legislation  ;  but  Mr  Anderson  expressly  denies  this.  He  says,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  the  law  of  marriage — "  If  there  be  a  marriage  law  contained 
in  the  Bible,  the  civil  magistrate  may  certainly  take  it,  and  make  it  his 
civil  law,  just  as  he  might  take  such  a  law  from  any  other  source,  provided 
it  was  good  for  the  civil  end.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objection.  Further, 
if  the  marriage  law  contained  in  the  Bible  be  not  only  good  for  the  civil 
end,  but  as  good  as,  or  better,  than  any  other  to  be  found  elsewhere,  then 
certainly  the  civil  magistrate  may  and  ought  to  make  it  his  civil  law, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  bound  to  make  that  his  civil  law  on  the  subject  which 
is  best  adapted  to  promote  and  conserve  the  civil  wellbeing  of  the  com 
munity."  I  suppose  that  any  man  who  did  not  acknowledge  revelation 
would  say  the  same.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  suppose  that  every  man,  however 
much  he  may  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  would  say  that  if  there 
be  a  better  law  in  the  Bible  than  anywhere  else,  the  magistrate  is  to  take 
it.  But  then  observe  what  he  says  : — "  Are  we  to  suppose  by  this  article 
that  the  civil  magistrate  is  under  obligation  to  make  the  law  of  marriage 
contained  in  the  Bible  his  civil  law  of  marriage  because  it  is  contained  in 
the  Bible — that  is,  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  authority  ?  If  this  be 
what  is  meant,  Free  Churchmen  may  homologate  it ;  but  it  is  what  we 
presume  the  majority  of  United  Presbyterians  would  be  found  rejecting. 
We  hold  that  such  doctrine  is  false,  and  for  this  reason,  that  a  civil  law 
is  made  to  be  enforced.  To  say  that  the  civil  magistrate  is  bound  to  make 
the  marriage  law  contained  in  the  Bible  his  civil  law,  because  it  is  God's, 
is  to  say  that  he  is  bound  to  enforce  the  Divine  authority  by  civil  penalty 
— that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  civil  magistrate  to  punish  a 
man  for  not  marrying  in  a  certain  way,  because  it  is  God's  will  that  he 
should.  And  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  this  ?  And  where  should  there  be 
any  limit  to  the  oppression  and  absurdity  that  might  accrue  out  of  it  ? 
Fine  doctrine,  truly,  for  any  rational,  not  to  say  Christian,  people  to  be 
found  holding  !  "  You  say  that  our  United  Presbyterian  friends  deny  the 
obligation  of  the  civil  magistrate  as  to  endowing  and  supporting  the  Church, 
but  that  they  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  take  the  law  of  the  Bible  as 
his  law  ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  which  Mr  Anderson  here  denies.  Here 
is  a  man  who  publishes  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  before  the  world,  who 
asserts  that  a  large  number  of  his  brethren  hold  his  views,  and  who  has 
declared  this  without  contradiction,  and  I  maintain,  as  was  openly  said  by 
a  member  of  Synod,  that  that  man  is,  in  these  circumstances,  just  as  good 
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a  representative  of  United  Presbyterianism  as  Dr  Cairns  himself.     (Cries 
of  "  No,  no,"  and  "  Yes,  yes.")     Mr  Inglis  also  says  that  the  man  who 
holds  these  views  may  be  put  into  the  Moderator's  chair,  or  may  be  made 
a  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  Church.     (Applause.)     In  these  circum 
stances  are  we  to  be  told  by  Dr  Cairns — and  I  speak  with  the  greatest 
respect  of  him  ;  but  while  cherishing  that  respect  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  the  bringing  out  of  his  letter,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  our 
discussion — ("  Oh,  oh,"  and  applause) — and  the  separate  publication  and 
distribution  of  it  to  the  members  of  this  House,  is  not  what  I  can  regard 
as  in  the  best  taste.     (Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  "Oh,  oh.")     I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  just  to  allow  the  Church  courts  to  manage  their 
debates  without  such  a  step  having  been  taken,  although  I  must  say  this 
letter  does  not  in  the  least  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  case.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Dr  Cairns  is  only  one  member  of  the  Synod,  and  we  wish  a  deliverance  by 
the  Synod  itself,  as  it  is  with  the  whole  Church  and  not  with  any  indivi 
dual  that  we  are  asked  to  unite.     This  is  our  difficulty,  that  a  man  publicly 
declares  that  a  large  number  of  United  Presbyterians  do  not  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  God's  revealed  law  in  legislation.     ("  No,  no,"  and  "  Yes, 
yes.")     That  is  the  uncontradicted  proposition.     It  is  not  that  the  Church 
does  so,  but  that  it  allows  it ;  and  are  we  to  send  down  this  Union  ques 
tion  to  our  Presbyteries  to  convulse  and  trouble  them  until  these  matters 
are  cleared  up,  and  until  wo  know  what  is  meant  by  uniting  on  the  stan 
dards  as  they  are  accepted  by  the  respective  churches.     This  matter  of 
marriage  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  questions  at  present  before  the  nation. 
The  nation  has  just  been  dealing  with  it  on  the  principle  of  Mr  Anderson 
— viz.,  of  there  being  no  marriage  law  in  the  Bible  binding  them  ;  and  we 
know  to  what  depths  of  moral  degradation  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
sunk  when  they  have  put  away  the  notion  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
legislation  nor  any  obligation  to  legislate  on  it  on  the   authority  of  the 
Word  of  God.     (Hear,  hear.)     The  proposal  of  Dr   Candlish  virtually 
comes  to  this,  that  under  the  first  head  of  the  programme  we  are  blindfold 
to  go  into  this  Union  without  further  investigation,  and  without  any  further 
attempt  to    procure  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  United  Presbyterians 
whether  they  assent  to  these  articles,  and  in  what  sense  they  do  so.     I 
hold  that  this  is  not  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  this  Church — (loud  cries 
of  "  Hear,  hear") — the  Union  Committee  ought  to  have  brought  out  this 
matter  clearly.     I  believe  the  very  same  thing  on  the   subject  of  vital 
doctrine,  and  although  I  have  not  taken  the  same  part  in  reference  to  that 
question,  and  although  I  would  be  very  slow  indeed  to  pronounce  final 
judgment  on  a  sister  Church,  I  yet  believe  you  have  the  same  unexplained 
difficulty  there.     The  truth  is,  these  open  questions  are  most  dangerous 
things,  and  may  extend  indefinitely  on  the  assumption  that  Divine  truth 
is  not  solemnly  binding  on  the  conscience.     I  hold  that,  unless  the  scrip 
tural  doctrine  of  the  Covenants  is  clearly  professed  and  maintained,  and 
the  doctrine  of  suretyship,  there  is  danger.     You  say,  "  We  hold  the  same 
principles — namely,  that  the  gospel  of  salvation  is  free  to  all,  suitable  for 
all,  and  sufficient  for  all."     The  whole  question  lies  in  the   use  of  that 
word  "  sufficient."     What,  I  ask,  is  the  sufficiency  ?  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  difference,  and  a  very  important  difference,  which  will  re 
quire  very  much  more  minute  consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it. 
Bat  one  additional  reason  why  I  see  very  great  danger  in  the  course 
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that  is  now  being  proposed  is,  that  you  get  rid  entirely  of  those  practical 
questions  connected  with  the  settlement  of  a  reasonable  Union.  Take 
that  very  education  question,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  says  that  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  did  not  formally  sanction  the  report  of  Mr  Renton.  I  will  not 
dispute  about  a  mere  word,  but  there  was  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
neither  by  the  Legislature  itself,  nor  through  the  action  of  the  local  boards, 
was  religious  education  to  be  communicated  at  the  public  expense  to  the 
children.  (Applause.)  That  I  understand  to  be  clearly  embodied 
in  that  report,  and  to  reappoint  the  committee  without  saying  a  word 
about  it,  especially  after  the  experience  we  have  had,  must  be  held  to  be 
an  acquiescence  in  that  report  on  the  part  of  that  Church.  If  that  be  the 
state  of  things,  I  ask,  where  would  be  our  Education  Scheme  the  day  after 
the  Union  ?  Where  would  be  our  normal  schools,  with  their  first-class 
masters  receiving  a  Government  endowment  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
their  remuneration  ?  Where  would  be  all  our  teachers  throughout  the 
country,  who  have  been  brought  into  close  relationship  to  our  Church, 
and  whom  you  have  encouraged  to  devote  their  lives  to  your  service  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  have  their  schools  supported 
at  the  public  expense  ?  (Applause.)  No  sooner  do  you  go  into  Union 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  than  the  question  would  be  raised, 
Should  another  farthing  be  given  for  the  support  of  these  schools  at  the 
public  expense  ?  Is  that  a  matter  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way  ?  (Loud 
cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  applause.)  And  then  you  would  have  the 
very  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  great  leading  fund  of  our  Church — the 
Sustentation  Fund — what  is  justly  called  its  great  Home  Mission  Fund. 
I  have  never  been  satisfied  with  the  articles  of  agreement  on  that  subject. 
It  so  happened  that  they  were  chiefly  drawn  up  when  I,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  was  obliged  to  be  absent.  As  I  have  said,  I  never 
was  satisfied  with  them  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  they  had  been  formally 
sanctioned — if  we  had  at  least  some  moral  -guarantee  that  our  United 
Presbyterian  brethren  would  adopt  the  great  leading  principles  of  our 
Sustentation  Fund,  and  do  what  they  could  to  maintain  a  stipend  of  £150 
throughout  all  the  charges  of  the  land,  something  would  have  been  done 
to  remove  objections.  But  it  is  not  so.  Their  system  is  totally  different 
from  ours ;  they  have  very  few  charges  that  are  not  self-sustaining  in  a 
sense.  We  have  a  great  many  such,  including  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  the  Highlands ;  and  I  say,  from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion 
to  the  end,  will  any  man  point  out  to  me  one  word  that  was  ever  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  Sustentation  Fund  at  all  the  consecutive  meetings  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  ?  (Applause.)  The  thing  was  never  mooted  ; 
and  now  the  proposition  is  to  throw  these  articles  and  the  whole  subject 
overboard  as  a  basis  of  Union.  You  say  they  were  never  intended  to  be  a 
basis.  Where,  then,  is  your  security  ?  and  I  wish  country  ministers  to 
look  at  this  question — (cries  of  "Oh,  oh,"  followed  by  applause) — to  look 
at  it  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  It 
will  be  a  most  disastrous  thing,  and  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  have  a 
clear  statement  to  the  effect  that  in  some  form  or  other  there  will  be  a 
guarantee  on  this  subject.  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause,  and  cries  of 
"  Money.")  Some  men  say  that  is  money,  and  my  answer  is,  that  it  is 
decidedly  easy  for  men  with  their  pockets  well  lined  and  in  their  comfort 
able  houses  to  speak  in  that  way.  Money  is  a  most  important  thing  in  its 
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own  place,  and  the  Word  of  God  tells  us  that  it  answereth  all  things. 
(A  laugh.)  He  will  be  a  minister  of  little  influence  who  cannot  pay  his 
grocer's  bills  when  they  become  due — ("Oh,"  and  laughter) — that  man 
will  soon  find  that  his  sermons  will,  in  this  commercial  age,  go  for  very 
little.  (Hear,  hear.)  Are  we  not,  I  again  ask,  to  get  this  matter 
secured  ? 

But  to  pass  to  another  matter.  I  feel  strongly  on  the  subject  of  public 
worship.  When  I  went  into  the  committee  I  understood  that  we  had  got 
to  some  agreement  on  that  matter,  but  I  think  we  can  discover  that  there 
has  been  a  change,  at  least  in  appearance,  introduced  recently  into  the 
statements  of  the  committee,  for  they  can  no  longer  be  called  "  articles  of 
agreement,"  to  the  eifect,  that  uniformity  of  practice  in  public  worship  is 
only  to  be  observed  so  far  as  the  Church  may  regard  it  as  conducive  to 
edification.  I  am  jealous  of  such  a  principle,  for  if  carried  out  it  may 
bring  you  the  whole  length  of  the  ceremonial  of  Koine.  All  you  have  to 
guide  the  CLurch,  if  that  principle  is  adopted,  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be 
introduced  that  is  not  for  edification  in  human  estimation.  I  believe,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  prove,  should  I  get  the  opportunity  of  doing  so — which, 
however,  I  suspect  I  will  not  get,  in  consequence  of  the  crowded  state  of 
our  business — that  to  introduce  instrumental  music  into  the  worship  of 
God,  for  example,  is  to  introduce  a  principle  which  carries  you  the  whole 
length  of  the  ceremonial  of  Rome.  (Hear,  hear,  hisses,  and  cheers,  and 
cries  of  "  Question,  question.")  This  is  certainly  part  of  the  question. 
One  of  the  negotiating  churches  has  already  done  this,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  question.  (Hear,  hear,  and  renewed  cheers.)  If  one  of  the  nego 
tiating  churches  can  do  it,  in  consistency  with  your  present  arrangements, 
every  one  of  the  negotiating  churches  can  do  the  same — (cheers  and 
hisses) — and  if  you  do  not  take  means  to  separate  in  some  way  or  other 
your  responsibility  from  this,  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that  the  articles  of 
agreement  are  so  construed  as  to  cover  a  diversity  so  wide  as  this  on  the 
subject  of  public  worship.  You  say  an  organ;  I  say  incense — (laughter, 
hisses,  and  applause) — I  would  like  to  have  a  good  smell  in  the  house  of 
God ;  and  I  believe  if  it  were  lawful  it  would  be  a  very  fragrant  thing  in 
some  churches  throughout  the  country.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  The 
whole  question  lies  here,  Are  we  to  have  the  temple  system  of  worship,  or 
the  synagogue  system  of  worship  ?  (Cries  of  "Oh,  oh,"  and  applause.) 
The  latter  is  precisely  the  worship  which  we  have  ;  the  temple  system  of 
worship  was  that  in  connection  with  which  there  was  the  use  of  instru 
ments.  (Renewed  cries  of  "Question.")  People  cry  out  "Question" 
because  of  their  total  ignorance  on  the  subject — (applause) — and  if  they 
had  studied  it  they  would  regard  it  differently.  I  hold  that  to  introduce 
instrumental  music  is  to  introduce  part  of  the  temple  service,  and  we  may 
as  well  have  priests  and  sacrifices  and  incense  and  vestments — and 
therefore  you  have  not  secured  a  basis  on  the  subject  of  public  worship 
that  warrants  you  to  go  into  the  Union.  I,  however,  do  not  intend  to 
prosecute  this  question  further  at  present,  for  we  may  yet  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  it  at  length.  Should  that  opportunity  occur,  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  any  man  anywhere  on  its  merits. 

I  shall  now  draw  these  remarks  to  a  close.  If  I  had  been  prepared  to 
go  any  further  in  the  direction  of  this  Union,  I  would  be  still  indisposed  to 
have  this  matter  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church.  The 
ground  on  which  I  refuse  to  do  so  is,  not  only  that  you  are  now  proposing 
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to  send  down  an  unconstitutional  proposal,  but  that  we  have  been  acting, 
as  I  think,  recently  in  an  unsound  and  unscriptural  way,  and  I  cannot 
take  any  further  responsibility  in  the  prosecution  of  this  question  on  its 
present  footing.  The  Church  has  been  already  most  unwisely  convulsed. 
I  will  not  heap  any  more  coals  of  fire  on  that  conflagration.  Where  no 
wood  is  the  fire  goeth  out ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Assembly  is  to  halt  in  time.  Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  protest 
which  has  been  lodged ;  but  I  have  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  the  protest  is  simply  a  measure  of  necessary  self-defence,  and 
moreover,  now  we  have  been  threatened  from  the  other  side  with  a  disrup 
tion.  (Cries  of  "No,  no,"  and  counter  cries  of  "Yes,  yes.")  There  has 
been  a  threat  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is  on  every  account  necessary  to 
protect  ourselves.  I  would  that  you  understood  this,  that  Dr  Rainy  said 
that  to  deny  the  right  of  a  majority  to  deal  with  any  of  the  principles  of 
the  Church  was  to  interdict  your  liberty.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  opinion  is, 
that  this  is  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  and  that  for  this  Assembly  or  its 
Presbyteries  by  majorities  to  subvert  fundamental  principles  is  to  subvert 
our  liberty — (great  applause) — and  that  you  make  Presbyterianism  inde 
fensible  upon  such  a  footing.  If  there  be  no  common  bond  of  agreement 
— of  course  founded  on  the  Word  of  God — (ironical  cries  of  "Hear, 
hear.") — then  there  is  neither  a  united  Church  nor  liberty.  I  do  not  bow 
with  implicit  respect  to  some  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and 
for  my  part,  I  think  it  just  as  reasonable  to  have  Voluntary  justice  as 
Voluntary  gospel.  But  it  has  recently  been  said  by  one  of  the  judges, 
"  If  a  society,  whether  for  secular  or  religious  purposes,  is  bound  together 
by  articles  of  constitution,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  alter  any  funda 
mental  article  of  the  constitution,  the  general  rule  of  law  undoubtedly  is 
that  that  majority  may  be  restrained,  on  the  application  of  the  minority, 
from  carrying  the  alteration  into  effect."  We  do  not  propose  to  restrain 
ecclesiastical  action,  you  may  depend  on  that ;  and  the  fear  which  was 
expressed  yesterday  of  being  near  a  jail  is  wholly  unfounded.  (A  laugh.) 
But  listen  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  judge  to  whom  I  have  referred: — 
"  The  whole  body  would  have  power  to  make  the  change  if  they  were 
unanimous,  though  they  might  thereby  lose  some  statutory  privileges  ;  but 
a  majority,  I  apprehend,  would  have  no  power  to  do  so  against  the  wishes 
of  a  minority,  however  small."  (Applause.)  This  is  laid  down  by  the 
Lord  Justice- General  in  1865,  and  in  reference  to  all  the  temporal 
bearings  of  ecclesiastical  questions,  it  is  only  common  sense.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  our  model  deed.  I  had  something  to  do  with  that 
model  deed,  and  my  name  has  been  used  in  connection  with  it ;  but  I 
am  as  certain  as  that  I  stand  here,  that  if  the  question  arises  whether, 
under  that  deed,  you  have  a  right  to  alter  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Free  Church,  you  will  find  yourselves  mistaken.  Lord  Rutherfurd 
has  been  spoken  of,  and  Mr  Brodie  has  been  spoken  of — most  able 
men  in  drawing  up  deeds ;  but  you  have  no  right  to  assume  any 
thing  in  regard  to  their  interpretation  of  that  model  deed.  Lord 
Meadowbank,  in  that  famous  Campbeltown  case  already  adverted  to, 
laid  down  this  as  one  of  the  principles  of  law  which  had  been  sifted 
to  the  bottom  and  finally  settled — "  That  the  original  deed  or  other 
instrument  by  which  the  trust  is  created  need  not,  in  order  to  be  effectual, 
specify  within  itself  the  particular  conditions  of  its  creation,  but  that  these 
objects  may  be  ascertained  in  order  to  their  recognition  and  enforcement 
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by  courts  of  law,  by  facts  and  circumstances,  and  by  a  train  of  proceedings 
indicative  of  the  purposes  and  the  views  of  the  parties."     Was  there  ever, 
I  would  ask,  a  train  of  proceedings,  beginning  from  the  Voluntary  struggle 
in  1830  and  continued  to  the  year  1860,  through  all  our  earnest  contend- 
ings  against  Voluntaryism,  and  in  support  of  the  Establishment  principle, 
including  the  statements  of  Dr  Chalmers,  from  the  Moderator's  chair,  Dr 
Candlish's  statement  on  the  same  occasion,  and  that  of  my  excellent  friend 
Dr  Brown,  all  the  speeches  of  our  leading  men  and  acts  of  Assembly  down 
to  the  Declaration  of  1851,  that  the  Free  Church,  G-od  helping  her,  would 
ever  stand  by  this  principle  of  an  Established  Church,  on  to  the  year  1853, 
when  it  was  declared  that  we  remained  unalterably  attached  to  the  Claim 
of  Eights  and  Deed  of  Demission — down  through  all   these  proceedings, 
was  there  ever  a   "  train   of  proceedings  "   more   fitted  to  convince  any 
court  in  Europe  that  the  design  of  the  founders  of  this  Free  Church  was  to 
maintain  these  essential  principles  ? — (cheers) — and  I  hold,  therefore,  that 
what  we  are  doing  by  means  of  our  protest,  is  most  reasonable,  will  be  found 
most  legal,  and  is  simply  defensive.     (Hear,  hear.)     In  so  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned,  I  can  reiterate  what  has  been  said  by  others,  that  having 
served  so  long,  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  have  long  to  do  with  such 
matters  as  these  ;  and  I  may  say  it  with  all  solemnity  that,  in  regard  to 
this  state  of  matters,  with  me  the  bitterness  of  death  is  past.     I  made  up  my 
mind  that  very  evening  when  I  went  home,  with  a  sad  and  sorrowful  heart, 
from  the  startling  and  painful  scene  exhibited  in  this  Assembly  in  1867 — I 
went  home  and  made  up  my  mind  for  the  worst.     I  saw  that  a  train  was  set 
in  motion  that  it  might  be  impossible  to  arrest.     I  pray  God  that  it  may 
not  be  so,  but  at  the  same  time  I  look  forward  to  it  without  apprehension 
and  without  alarm.     Come  what  will,  I  trust  to  die  an  honest  and  a  consis 
tent  man.     [Dr  Begg  was  deeply  affected  at  this  part  of  his  speech,  and  it 
was  received  with  great  and  prolonged  applause.     When  the  applause  had 
subsided,  Dr  Begg  continued :]  Reference  has  been  made  to  a  matter  in 
which    I    feel  especially  interested — namely  the  threatened  progress   of 
Romanism  and  infidelity  in  our  country.     I  have  devoted  a  portion  of  the 
best  of  my  life  to  that  Romish  struggle,  and  I  am  delighted  to  think  that 
that  there  are   instrumentalities   at  work  now  which  gives  some  promise 
that,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  the  aggressions  of  that  fearful  system  may  be 
so  far  arrested.     But  it  is  plain  that  the  shadow  of  that  great  apostaey  is 
being  again  flung  over  England,  and  that  the  fringes  of  that  great  shadow 
are  beginning  to  be  observed  even  in  our  Presbyterian  Scotland.     (Hear, 
hear.)     How  are  we  to  arrest  it  ?     (A  cry  of  "  Union.")     You  say  union. 
Yes,  but  what  kind  of  union  ?     (Applause.)     Rome  has  a  more  powerful 
union  than  you  can  make.     (A  cry  of  "  No,  no.")     I  say  yes  ;    and  the 
only  union  by  which  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Rome  is  union  in  the  truth. 
(Applause.)     The  three  hundred  of  Gibeon's  army  will  be  more  powerful 
if  they  fight  for  the  truth  by  the  blessing  of  God  than  the  thousands  that 
go  forth  against  them.     (Renewed  applause.)     But  a  mere  amalgamation 
of  incongruous  elements  cannot  expect  God's  blessing,  and  will  be  scattered 
like  chaff  before  the  banded  conspiracy  of  Rome.     It  is  quite  plain  to  me 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — our  principle  as  a  Church — 
the  supremacy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as   King  of  kings  and  Governor 
among  the  nations,  and  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  is  the  only 
barrier  that  can  oppose  the  system  of  Rome.     Union,   therefore,   in  the 
truth,  as  revealed  in  the  eternal  Word,  ought  to  be  our  motto  under  the 
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standard  of  Him  who  has  a  name  written,   "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords."     (Dr  Begg  resumed  his  seat  amidst  enthusiastic  applause.) 

Mr  REID,  Hurlford,  spoke  in  support  of  Mr  Craig's  motion.  He  said, 
to  his  mind  the  articles  of  agreement  had  not  much  value,  because  the 
conditions  of  true  agreement  were  not  present  in  the  committee.  Dr 
Cunningham  taught  us  to  consider  that  no  public  question  was  settled  till  it 
had  been  fully  discussed  by  all  parties  concerned.  In  the  present  case  these 
conditions  had  not  been  supplied.  The  Union  Committee  consisted  of 
members  taken  from  one  side  of  the  House,  and  other  views  had  not  been 
introduced  either  by  representation  or  counsel.  The  committees  of  the 
negotiating  churches  were  desirous  of  coming  to  a  speedy  settlement  of  the 
subject,  and  had  chosen  terms  most  suitable  for  their  object ;  and,  in  these 
circumstances,  they  appeared  to  his  mind  to  be  altogether  one-sided,  and 
did  not  represent  important  public  interests. 

He  wished  to  know  if  the  sense  given  by  Dr  Adam  to  the  Claim  of  Right, 
as  put  in  the  formula,  was  received  by  this  Assembly  ?  Was  the  sense 
attached  to  the  Claim  of  Right  in  1846  the  same  as  that  given  in  1870  ? 
Was  the  formula  to  be  understood  as  binding  us  to  the  historical  sense  of 
the  Claim  of  Right,  or  was  it  now  to  be  limited  solely  to  a  claim  of  spiritual 
independence  ?  He  hoped  some  one  who  followed  in  the  debate  would 
answer  this  question,  and  give  a  direct  and  fair  reply.  On  the  answer 
to  this  question  his  own  vote  would  depend,  and  some  other  younger  minis 
ters.  To  his  mind,  if  the  Claim  of  Right  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense 
Dr  Adam  has  given  of  spiritual  independence  alone,  this  Church  will  part 
with  old  principles  and  assume  new  ground.  If  this  question  be  not 
answered,  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  no  vote,  or  vote  for  the  third 
motion  alone. 

He  was  sorry  to  hear  eminent  men  on  the  right  side  of  the  house  declare 
that  they  were  Voluntaries.  He  could  not  concur  with  those  who  were 
Voluntaries  and  nothing  else,  because  the  views  held  by  both  parties  in 
this  house  had  been  held  from  the  beginning — that  freewill  offerings,  and 
the  obligations  of  God's  law,  were  accepted  as  equal  in  authority  as  prin 
ciples  pf  Christian  conduct.  It  is  as  impossible  to  separate  them  as  it  was 
impossible  to  bisect  the  human  brain  and  leave  a  perfect  man.  They 
could  not  separate  the  obligations  of  truth  over  the  human  conscience  and 
the  duty  of  obeying  God's  will  voluntarily.  He  wished  men  to  be  good 
Voluntaries,  but  he  was  more  desirous  God's  will  should  be  supreme  ;  and, 
for  his  part,  he  did  expect  men  to  be  good  Voluntaries  till  they  get  to 
heaven. 

He  supported  Mr  Craig's  motion  to  send  the  Articles  of  Union  to  the 
Presbyteries,  not  that  much  light  might  be  got,  but  that  the  opportunity  of 
fair  discussion  might  be  given.  He  supported  it  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  involved  in  the  conflicts  which  had  arisen,  nor  take  up  the  new  pro 
posal  of  the  first  motion.  The  younger  ministers  wore  none  of  the  scars 
of  the  Voluntary  controversy,  and  should  not  act  under  the  pressure  of 
party  spirit.  As  the  Church  had  been  hitherto  harmonious  and  united,  the 
younger  ministers  should  not  take  part  in  proceedings  which  produced  ill- 
feeling  and  division. 

Mr  CAMERON,  Maryton — I  had  not  intended,  should  I  take  part  in 
this  discussion,  to  do  more  than  deal  with  a  single  point  of  great  im 
portance,  which  has  been  once  and  again  adverted  to  by  our  friends 
on  the  other  side,  and  of  which  on  this  side  no  adequate  notice  has 
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yet  been  taken.  But  having  had  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the  Union  Com 
mittee,  I  must,  in  the  first  instance,  say  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  re 
ferences  just  made  to  that  committee  by  Dr  Begg.  Dr  Begg,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  has  in  his  speech  proceeded  on  an  altogether  wrong  footing  in  his 
motion.  First,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Union  Committee  ;  second,  as  to 
the  character  and  value  of  the  work  done  by  that  committee  ;  third,  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as  a  whole  ;  and,  fourth,  as  to 
the  bearing  on  that  work  of  the  extreme  Voluntary  utterances  to  which  he 
has  referred. 

First,  as  to  the  functions  of  the  Union  Committee.  Dr  Begg  drew  a 
very  pleasant  picture  of  the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterian  mem 
bers,  when  they  found  they  did  not  agree  as  to  establishment  and  endow 
ment,  sitting  down  wdth  their  Bibles  in  their  hands,  to  consider  their  dif 
ferences  with  a  view  to  having  them  removed  by  an  appeal  "  to  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony."  But  surely  it  is  obvious  that,  however  pleasant 
and  devout  it  may  seem  to  talk  in  that  way  here,  the  committees,  had  they 
done  anything  of  the  sort,  would  have  done  what  it  was  utterly  beyond 
their  province  to  do.  The  committees  were  appointed,  not  to  seek  to  change 
each  other's  views,  but  to  ascertain  each  other's  views —  (hear, hear) — and  on 
any  other  footing  they  could  never  even  have  come  together.  If  the  appoint 
ment  of  our  Union  Committee  had  been  understood  to  be  simply  the  start 
ing  of  a  new  scheme  of  the  Free  Church,  or  a  scheme  for  the  conversion  of 
the  United  Presbyterians — (hear,  and  laughter) — does  any  one  suppose 
that  on  such  a  footing  the  United  Presbyterians  would  have  consented  to 
meet  us  at  all  ?  (Applause.) 

Then,  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  committee, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  Dr  Begg  really  holds,  or  would  be  at.  With 
one  breath  he  tells  us  of  the  excellence  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  and 
takes  credit  to  himself  that  they  are  so  good  as  he  says  they  are,  while 
with  the  next,  he  tells  us  that  they  are  hollow  and  deceptive, — really  worth 
nothing. 

Dr  GIBSON — He  never  did  so. 

Mr  CAMERON — If  he  did  not  use  these  words,  he  might  and  ought  to 
have  done  so.  (Laughter.)  He  told  us  that  the  Articles  were  ambiguous  and 
susceptible  of  two  entirely  opposite  interpretations.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  worth  of  Articles  of  which  that  can  be  said — (applause) — and 
that  has  undoubtedly  been  the  style  in  which  these  Articles  have  of  late 
been  spoken  of  by  our  friends.  The  words  "  hollow  and  deceptive,"  if 
not  Dr  Begg's,  are  not  mine  ;  they  are  the  words  of  Mr  Nixon,  placed  on 
the  very  title  page  of  the  authorised  edition  of  his  last  Assembly  speech, — 
"  The  Two  Meanings,  or  the  hollow  and  deceptive  character  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  exposed."  (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  Now,  I  submit, 
that  Dr  Begg  cannot  take  both  these  lines.  Let  him  hold,  as  for  years  he 
did,  that  the  Articles  are  of  inestimable  value ;  or  let  him  avow  that  he 
has  changed  his  mind,  and  that  he  now  sees  they  are  of  no  value  whatever. 
But  it  will  never  do  for  him  to  say  sometimes  the  one  thing  and  sometimes 
the  other,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  argument.  (Applause.) 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  third  thing  I  noted  in  Dr  Begg's  speech, — • 
his  view  of  the  relation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  the  work  of 
the  Union  Committee  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement.  Dr 
Begg  told  us  that  these  Articles  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  and  made  this  a  ground  of  grievous  complaint — urged 
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it  as  a  fact  throwing  suspicion,  to  say  the  least,  on  all  that  is  said  on  this 
side  as  to  that  harmony  between  the  churches  of  which  the  articles  of 
agreement  are  the  symbol.  Now,  I  have  two  things  to  say  as  to  this. 

First,  it  surprises  me  greatly  that  Dr  Begg  should  attach  so  much  im 
portance  to  the  approval  of  these  Articles  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod.  If  the  Articles  are  really  "  hollow  and  deceptive  "- — if  they  are 
really  susceptible,  as  Dr  Begg  says  they  are,  of  conflicting,  of  even  con 
tradictory  interpretations — what  possible  difference  can  it  make,  in  his 
view,  whether  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Synod  or  no  ?  (Applause.) 
Surely  Dr  Begg  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the  approval  of  the  Synod 
could  impart  value  to  Articles  in  themselves  valueless.  If  a  point  is  made 
now  (on  the  footing  of  the  excellence  of  the  Articles)  of  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  have  never  sanctioned  them,  who  does 
not  see  that,  in  the  event  of  the  fact  being  otherwise,  a  contrary  point 
would  be  made,  quite  as  readily  and  plausibly,  on  the  footing  of  their 
utter  worthlessness  when  sanctioned.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  second, 
and  more  important,  thing  I  have  to  say— and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  it,  if  not  for  the  sake  of  our  friends  opposite,  yet  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth,  and  of  the  many  who,  like  myself,  attach  the  highest  possible  value 
to  the  Articles  of  Agreement — (hear,  hear)  ; — the  second  thing  I  have  to 
say  is,  that  these  Articles  have  been  approved  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod. 

Dr  GIBSON — No,  no  ! 

Mr  CAMERON — Well,  I  join  issue  with  Dr  Gibson  as  to  that,  and  am 
ready  to  prove  what  I  say.  Something  has  been  said  on  the  point  already, 
but  not  enough.  How  stands  the  facts  ?  I  quite  admit  that  the  Articles 
were  not  approved  when  the  first  draft  of  them  was  submitted  to  the 
Synod  in  1864.  Various  motions  were  then  proposed,  and  ultimately  the 
following  resolution,  proposed  by  a  committee  of  which  Mr  Eenton  of 
Kelso,  one  of  the  movers,  was  convener,  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  The  Synod  expresses  its  great  satisfaction  at  the  Christian  courtesy 
and  kindly  feeling  which  have  distinguished  the  conferences  of  the  joint 
committees  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  its 
unabated  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  object ;  and  without  giving  any 
deliverance  on  the  articles  submitted  in  the  report,  reappoint  the  committee, 
and  recommit  to  it  the  report,  with  instructions  to  continue  the  con 
ferences  in  terms  of  their  original  appointment." 

Of  course  there  is  no  approval  of  the  articles  there.  But  the  case  was 
altogether  different  in  1867,  when  the  articles  were  submitted  to  the 
Synod  in  their  finally  revised  form.  The  resolution  of  the  Synod 
then  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Synod  having  received  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Union, 
expresses  its  thankfulness  at  the  brotherly  spirit  which  has  continued  to 
mark  the  negotiations,  and  with  the  progress  made  ;  and  in  respect  that 
the  report  on  the  first  and  second  heads  of  the  programme  is  now  complete, 
this  Synod  declares  its  satisfaction  at  the  amount  of  harmony  on  the 
relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  and  the  Church,  as  shewn  in 
the  articles  on  this  head  by  the  joint  committee,  and  sees  no  insuperable 
bar  to  Union  in  their  distinctive  principles  which  might  well  be  made 
matters  of  forbearance  in  a  united  Church  ;  also  this  Synod  rejoices  in  the 
testimony  which  the  joint  committee,  after  the  fullest  inquiry,  has  again 
borne  to  the  unity  of  the  Churches  in  Christian  doctrine,  as  set  forth  in 
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their  common  standards  ;  and  further,  in  the  hope  that  all  the  Churches 
will  see  that  there  is  no  insuperable  bar  to  Union  under  the  first  head  of 
the  programme,  this  Synod  reappoints  its  Committee  on  Union  to  prosecute 
the  negotiations,  and  commends  it  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church." 

Now,  even  were  there  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  proof,  I  hold  there  is 
proof  enough  in  that  resolution  of  the  approval  of  the  articles  by  the 
Synod.  (Hear,  hear,  and  No,  no.)  For  the  Synod  of  a  Christian  Church 
to  declare  its  satisfaction  at  the  amount  of  harmony  shewn  in  certain 
articles,  and  on  the  ground  of  that  harmony  to  express  "  the  hope  that  all 
the  Churches  will  see  there  is  no  insuperable  bar  to  Union,"  while  yet  the 
Synod  did  not  itself  approve  of  these  articles,  or  believe  in  the  harmony  of 
which  they  professed  to  be  the  symbol,  would,  I  hold,  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  contradiction.  (Loud  applause.)  I  am  confident  that  if  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  would  but  look  calmly  and  candidly  at  the  terms 
of  that  resolution,  especially  as  compared  with  the  very  different  resolution 
of  1864,  they  would  require  no  other  proof  of  the  approval  desiderated 
than  it  affords.  But  there  is  other  proof  if  our  friends  require  it — proof, 
if  possible,  even  more  explicit.  Dr  Davidson  and  others  formally  dis 
sented  from  the  resolution  of  1867  on  the  very  ground  that  it  contained 
an  approval  of  the  articles  of  agreement ;  and  the  S}Tnod,  in  its  answers 
to  his  reasons  of  dissent,  accepted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  representa 
tion.  What  were  the  very  first  words  of  Dr  Davidson's  dissent  ?  "  The 
subscriber  dissents  from  the  decision  of  Synod  on  the  first  and  second 
heads  of  the  programme,  in  so  far  as  it  indorses  the  '  articles  of  agreement,' 
as  to  '  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate,'  &c.,  which  articles,  besides 
being  unnecessary  as  terms  of  communion,  are  objectionable,  in  the  sub- 
criber's  opinion,  in  the  following  among  other  particulars."  Then  follow 
a  series  of  objections  to  the  articles,  and  the  last  of  these  objections  is — 
what  ?  "  That  the  articles  of  agreement  generally  virtually  impose  a  new 
creed  on  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  so  materially  alter  the 
position  which  that  Church  has  heretofore  held."  "  Indorses  the  articles 
of  agreement,"  "  virtually  impose  a  new  creed."  Manifestly  Dr  Davidson 
had  no  idea  that  the  resolution  of  Synod  was  so  vague  and  meaningless 
an  utterance  as  our  friends  on  the  other  side  represent  it  to  have  been. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)  "Well,  and  what  was  the  answer  of  the  Synod  ? 
Did  it  repudiate  the  notion  of  having  indorsed  the  articles  of  agreement  ? 
Did  it  tell  Dr  Davidson  that  he  was  under  a  delusion  in  supposing  that 
anything  of  the  sort  had  been  done  ?  Clearly  that  was  the  only  answer 
needed,  on  the  view  of  our  friends ;  indeed,  the  only  answer  that  on  their 
view  could  have  been  given.  But  the  answer  actually  given  was  precisely 
the  reverse.  The  Synod,  so  far  from  denying  that  it  had  approved  the 
articles,  devoted  the  "  answers,"  from  beginning  to  end,  to  a  vindication 
of  the  articles  as  approved  from  Dr  Davidson's  objections.  The  first  words 
of  the  "  answers"  are,  "  While  sympathising  with  the  dissentient  in  his 
anxiety  to  exclude  all  force  and  compulsion  in  religion,  the  Synod  guards 
itself  against  the  appearance  of  having  sanctioned  these,  by  appealing  to 
the  statements  in  the  third  article  of  agreement,"  &c.  How  could  the  Synod 
have  appealed  for  its  own  exoneration  to  the  terms  of  the  third  article  of 
agreement,  if  neither  that  article  nor  any  other  had  really  been  adopted 
by  it  ? — a  question  which  might  be  asked  as  to  every  paragraph  and 
sentence  even  in  the  "  Answers."  For,  from  beginning  to  end  they  are 
inept,  and  even  unintelligible,  on  any  other  understanding  than  that  the 
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articles  had  been  approved  by  the  Synod.  (Applause.)  The  fact,  there 
fore,  that  it  was  so  is,  I  maintain,  beyond  question.  Indeed,  in  view  at 
once  of  the  resolution  of  1867,  and  of  these  answers  to  Dr  Davidson's  reasons, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  articles  of  agreement  have  been  more 
expressly  sanctioned  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  than  they  have  as 
yet  been  by  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  (Loud  applause.) 

To  advert  now  to  what  Dr  Begg  has  said  as  to  the  extreme  voluntary 
ism,  which  has  a  place  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  MS  illustrated 
in  the  extracts  read  by  him  from  the  pamphlet  of  Mr  Anderson  of  Mon- 
trose.  I  hope  Dr  Begg  wJl  excuse  me,  if  'I  say  that  I  do  not  very  well 
understand  the  great  ado  ma<le  at  this  particular  time  about  this  extreme 
voluntaryism.  It  is  not  the  first  time  such  voluntaryism  has  been  pro 
pounded  by  ministers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  since  these 
negotiations  commenced.  Dr  Btgg  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  same 
voluntaryism,  if  possible  in  an  even  extremer  form,  was  propounded  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  1864,  and  again  in  1867,  i>y  men  greatly 
more  prominent  than  Mr  Anderson;  and  propounded  without  scaring  our 
friends  in  the  least,  or  tilling  them  with  that  despair  which  would  seem  to 
have  come  on  them  since  the  publication  of  Mr  Anderson's  pamphlet. 
Why,  what  did  Mr  Renton  of  Kelso  say  in  the  Synod  of  1864  ?  "  The 
one  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  relation  to  religion  in  all  times, 
and  in  all  countries,  is  to  let  it  alone."  And  what  said  Dr  Davidson? 
"  If  there  be  meaning  in  words,  arid  if  these  articles  of  agreement  be 
not  a  series  of  unconnected  propositions,  the  first  article  must,  without 
doubt,  be  held  to  contain  the  principle  that  civil  government  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  word  of  Christ,  or  conducted  according  to  Scripture ;  and 
this  principle  accordingly  crops  out  in  all  that  follows.  .  .  .  I  be<?  therefore, 
to  be  allowed  to  shew  that  it  is  a  false  and  dangerous  principle,  as  well  as 
opposed  to  the  published  sentiments  and  profession  of  this  church,  on  the 
subject  of  the  civil  power.  ...  If  you  invest  the  civil  magistrate,  who  has 
compulsory  power  over  me,  with  the  right  or  duty  of  making  laws  in  the 
name,  or  as  founded  on  the  word  of  Christ,  then  you  invest  him  with  the 
right  or  duty  of  stepping  in  between  me  and  that  one  master,  and  savin" 
what  my  obedience  to  Christ  should  or  should  not  be.  .  .  '  To  enact,  because 
God  has  enacted,'  says  Dr  Young  of  Perth,  '  is  to  practise  an  absurdity, 
countenanced  neither  by  moral  precept  nor  by  common  sense.'  ...  I  deny 
that  the  civil  magistrate  as  such,  is  bound  to  further  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  among  his  subjects.  He  is  appointed  to  promote  the  civil,  not  the 
religious  interests  of  his  subjects."  * 

I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  I  believe  we  have  in  this  last  sentence,  an 
indication  of  the  line  by  which  Dr  Davidson  has  been  led  to  his  extreme 
position.  He  seems  to  have  got  embogged  in  the  old  controversy  which 
used  to  trouble  our  fathers,  as  to  the  direct  ends  of  magistracy.  The 
great  Scottish  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Dutch  divines 
of  the  same  period,  one  and  all,  denied  that  the  furtherance  of  religion  was 
one  of  the  ends  of  magistracy.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  many  here  are  aware, 
they  drew  a  distinction  between  magistracy  in  the  abstract,  and  the 
Christian  man  in  the  magistracy,  maintaining  that  the  furtherance  of 


*    Report  of  Discussion  on  Union,  in  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  pp.  25,  26,  29. 
Edinburgh  :  Andrew  Elliot.     1864. 
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religion  was  the  end,  not  of  the  former,  but  of  the  latter  only,  or  as  they 
were  accustomed  to    put   it,   was  not  finis   operis,   but  finis   operantis. 
(Hear,  hear.)     And  they  did  this,  not  that  they  were  voluntaries,  as  some 
stupid  writer  in  the  Watchword  has  charged  a  union  advocate  with  alleging 
in  this  connection,   but  in  their  horror  of  Erastianism,  to  which  they 
thought  some  foothold  would  be  given,  were"  the  contrary  view  admitted. 
(Hear,  hear.)     Dr  Begg  quoted  a  little  ago,  Dr  Davidson's  statement  in 
his  reasons  of  dissent,  that  the  articles  of  agreement,  by  the  place  which 
they  assigned  to  the  magistrate,  contained  "  the  leaven  of  Erastianism." 
But  he  altogether  missed  Dr  Davidson's  reference.     Dr  Davidson's  use  of 
such  a  phrase,  is  but   a  confirmation   of  what  I  have  hinted  at  as  the 
explanation  of  his  apparently  extreme  position.     He  takes   the   ground 
regarding  the  relations  of  religion  and  of  magistracy  as  such,  occupied  by 
our  old  divines,  and  does  so,  in  part,  at  least,  for  the  same  reason.     His 
words,   "  he  (the  civil  magistrate)  is  appointed  to  promote  the  civil,  not 
the  religious  interests  of  his  subjects,"  might  have  been  written  by  George 
Gillespie,  or   by  any  of  his   coadjutors — indeed,  they  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  very  words  over  and   over  again  used  by  Gillespie,  and  by 
many  more  at  that  time.     (Applause.)     This,  however,  by  the  way.     To 
return  to  Dr  Davidson's  utterances,  and  those  of  Mr  Kenton  in  1864.     I  am 
sure  all  felt  as  I  quoted  these,  that  so  far  as  the  sound  of  them  went,  nothing 
could  be  more  extreme.     And  the  same  sentiments  were  expressed  again 
in  1867,  by  the  same  men,  and   by  others,  almost  in  the  same  words. 
Well,  were  our  friends  scared  by  these  utterances  then  ?     Did  they  pro 
claim,  or  even  hint,  that  if  such  men  and  such  views  were  tolerated  within 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  thought  of 
union  ?     And  if  not,  why  not  ?      They    had  greater  reason  for   doing 
this  in  1864  than  they  have  now,  not   only  because   of  the    utterances 
themselves,  but  also  because  of  the  action  of  the  Synod  that  year,  delaying 
as  it  did,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee,  of  which  Mr  Eenton, 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  this  matter,  was  convener — any  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  the  articles  of  agreement.     Yet,  what  did  Dr  Begg  say 
as  to  the  prospects  of  union,  in  the  Assembly  of  1864 — within  less  than 
a  fortnight — that  is,  after  the  meeting  of  Synod,  when  the  horror  inspired  by 
such  words  as  those  of  Mr  Renton  and  Dr  Davidson  must  have  been  fresh 
and  in  full  possession  of  him,  if  he  looked  at  matters  then  as  he  does  now  ? 
"  The  result  (of  the  conferences),  which,  I  believe,  is   so  universally 
approved  of  in  this  church  in  reference  to  the  six  propositions  on  which  we 
are  agreed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  modern  times,  in  the 
history   of  non-established   Presbyterianism   in    Scotland.       (Applause.) 
It  would  be  wrong,  I  should  not  use  a  stronger  word,  to  intercept  at  this 
stage  negotiations  which  have  proceeded  in   such  a  friendly  spirit,  and  I 
must  say  with  a  success  beyond  my  own   anticipations.     I  have  had  the 
greatest  delight  in  fellowship  with  our  brethren  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  I  read  with  unspeakable  satisfaction  the  discussion  in  their 
Synod,  although  differing  from  some  of  the  speakers — a  discussion,  not  only 
marked  by  ability  and  the  highest  talent,  but  characterised  by  an  honesty 
and  frank  outspokenness,  even  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  I  consider 
ably  differ,  which  I  think  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  promises  a  favourable  issue  in  the  prosecution  of  this  undertak 
ing."*     (Applause.) 

*    Blue  Book  for  1SG4,  pp.  245-248. 
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Now,  how  did  it  happen  that  Dr  Begg  regarded  these  "  outspoken 
utterances  "  of  men  like  Dr  Davidson  so  coolly  as  he  thus  did  in  1864  ? 
How  was  it,  that  the  thought  of  their  being  fraught  with  sure  and  utter 
disaster  to  the  Union  negotiations  never,  apparently,  occurred  to  him  ? 
(Loud  applause.)  I  do  not  know  what  Dr  Begg's  explanation  may  be, 
but  I  do  know  two  good  reasons  why  very  many  in  this  Free  Church, 
agreeing  at  the  time  with  him  in  the  sentiments  he  thus  expressed, 
attached  small  importance  to  these  "  outspoken  utterances,"  and  so  were 
not  scared  by  them  in  the  least.  The  first  reason  was  the  conviction,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  certain  knowledge,  tbat  the  peculiar  Voluntaryism 
urged  by  Dr  Davidson  and  Mr  Renton,  was  not  held  by  any  considerable 
number  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  This  was  made  clear  by  the 
discussion  in  1864,  and  again  in  1867,  in  which  speaker  after  speaker 
declared,  amid  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  Synod,  that  they  repudiated 
the  Voluntaryism  which  the  words  of  Dr  Davidson  and  Mr  Eenton  seemed 
to  present,  and  that  the  prime  merit  of  the  articles  of  agreement  in  their 
eyes  was  just  this,  that  they  would  swamp  Voluntaryism  of  that  sort 
among  them,  and  purge  the  Synod  from  even  the  suspicion  of  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  it;  and  by  the  further  fact  that,  in  1867,  only  five  members 
of  Synod  formally  dissented  from  the  resolution  thus  expounded,  and  which 
had  by  an  overwhelming  majority  been  adopted.  And  the  second  reason  was, 
that  there  seemed  very  great  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  extreme 
Voluntaryism,  apparently  expressed  in  certain  terms  used  by  Dr  Davidson 
and  Mr  Renton.  was  really  held  to  any  practical  effect  by  those  who  so 
expressed  it.  Take,  for  example,  Dr  Davidson.  The  outcry  raised  against  his 
view,  in  the  Synod  and  out  of  it,  as  infidel  and  atheistical,  induced  him  to 
write  an  explanatory  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  to  his  friend,  Dr  John 
Brown.  In  that  letter  Dr  Davidson  protested,  with  evident  sincerity  and 
earnestness,  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and  repudiated  with  special 
indignation  the  charge  brought  against  him  of  having  propounded  an  infidel 
view.  He  said, — "One  great  reason  of  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  articles, 
and  all  that  had  been  previously  said  in  their  defence,  was,  that  they  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  distinguish  between  civil  magistracy  itself  as  an  institution, 
or  office,  or  instrument  of  public  good,  and  the  personal  character,  and 
spirit,  and  conduct  of  the  men  who  are  invested  with  the  office,  or  wield 
that  instrument.  .  .  .  But,  passing  this,  though  I  never  dreamed  that 
civil  government,  or  the  conduct  of  civil  magistrates  as  such,  was  to  be 
regarded  as  including  the  personal  conduct  and  pleadings  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  personal  duties  of  electors,  I  shall  state 
here  in  few  words  what  I  earnestly  wish  and  pray  that  all  magistrates  and 
members  of  Parliament,  nay,  all  men,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  throughout 
the  world,  might  be  and  do.  And  '  would  God '  (to  use  a  scriptural 
phrase)  they  not  only  were  all  believers  in  Christ,  and  subject  to  Him,  but 
also  had  the  Word  of  Christ  dwelling  in  them  richly  !  Would  God  they 
all  walked,  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of 
sinners,  nor  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful,  but  delighted  in  His  law  day 
and  night !  Would  God  that  the  law  were  both  their  delight  and  their 
counsellor,  and  that  they  not  only  pleaded  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
(appropriately  and  seasonably,  of  course),  but  also  practised  it  in  their 
lives  !  Would  God  that  every  vote  given  either  for  a  law  or  a  law  maker, 
and  every  act  of  authority  performed  by  all  magistrates,  from  the  Queen 
upon  the  throne  to  the  meanest  of  public  functionaries,  were  given  and 
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performed  with  a  single  and  intelligent  eye  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ  on  earth;  given  and  performed,  not  only 
under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Word,  but  also  under  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  asked  and  obtained  by  believing  prayer !  Will  this  satisfy 
my  accusers  ?  "  (Loud  applause.) 

Dr  Candlish,  on  reading  that  passage  in  the  Assembly  of  1864,  said 
that,  whether  it  satisfied  others  or  no,  it  went  very  far  to  satisfy  him. 
"Satisfy"  him,  I  suppose  Dr  Candlish  meant  in  the  sense  in  which, 
about  the  same  time,  Dr  Cairns  expressed  himself  satisfied — not  satisfied 
as  to  the  consistency  of  such  a  statement,  with  the  language  to  which 
grave  exception  had  been  taken  (Dr  Cairns,  if  I  remember  rightly,  stated 
that  the  passage  seemed  to  him  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  that 
language  as  a  contradiction  of  it) ;  but  satisfied  that  Dr  Davidson,  when 
in  good  faith  he  gave  such  an  explanation  of  his  language,  could  not  really 
have  meant  by  it  what  it  seemed  to  convey,  could  not,  indeed,  have 
meant  anything  by  it  materially  different  from  the  view  entertained  by  his 
brethren,  and  by  ourselves,  and  expressed  in  the  articles  of  agreement. 
(Applause.) 

For  these  two  reasons  :  first,  that  the  Voluntaryism  presented  by  Dr 
Davidson  and  Mr  Renton  was  repudiated  by  the  Synod,  and  by  the  great 
mass  of  our  United  Presbyterian  brethren ;  and,  second,  that  there  seemed 
good  ground  for  believing  that  even  those  respected  brethren  themselves 
did  not  hold  it  to  any  such  effect  as  to  lead  them  practically  to  differ  from 
their  brethren.     For  these  two  reasons,  I  for  one  was  not  scared  ;  as  for 
these,    or   for   other  reasons  equally   good,  Dr  Begg  was  not  scared  by 
extreme  Voluntary  utterances  in  18G4,  and  again  in  1867.     And  for  the  same 
reasons  I  am  not  scared  now  by  the  extreme  utterances  of  Mr  Anderson,  of 
Montrose,  and  do  not  see  why  Dr  Begg  should  be.     For,  first,  the  amend 
ment  supported  by  Mr  Anderson,  and  by  others  holding  his  view,  received 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  votes  in  a  Synod  of  some  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
members;  and  second,  I  am  quite  satisfied,  from  Mr  Anderson's  pamphlet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  from  what  I  know  of  him  personally,  that  he  himself 
would  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  carrying  out  his  view  in  the  way  in  which 
friends  opposite  so  readily  undertake  to  carry  it  outfor  him.    Mr  Anderson  has 
preached  in  my  pulpit,  and  I  have  preached  in  his,  and,  estimating  him  as 
I  do,  I  should  be  glad  (his  pamphlet  notwithstanding)  to  be  a  minister  in 
the  same  Church  with  him.     No  doubt,  in  that  pamphlet  he  uses  strange, 
and,  taken  by  itself,  somewhat  alarming  language — as  Dr  Begg  has  shewn. 
But  he,  at  the  same  time,  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  difference  between 
him  and  the  mass  of  his  brethren,  and  so  far  also  between  him  and  us,  is 
a  difference  not  really  as  to  the  end  to  be  reached,  but  only  as  to  the  way 
by  which  to  reach  it — not  as  to  the  result,  but  merely  as  to  the  process. 
First,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr  Anderson  accepts  at  once  the  first  article 
of    agreement,    which   Dr    Davidson   has   characterised   as    "  false   and 
dangerous."     After  quoting  that  article, — "  That  civil  government  is  an 
ordinance  of   God  for  His  own  glory  and  the  public  good ;  that  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  and  that  all  men 
in  their  several  places  and  relations,  and,  therefore,  civil  magistrates  in 
theirs,    are  under   obligations  to   submit  themselves   to    Christ,    and   to 
regulate  their  conduct  by    His    Word," — he  says    (p.  6),    "  It   is   plain 
that  this  is  scarcely  anything  else  than  a  rendering  of  what  the  New 
Testament  teaches.     And  when  it  is  said  towards  the  end,   <  and  therefore 
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civil  magistrates  in  theirs,'  it  places  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  same  position  in  which  the  New  Testament  places 
the  duty  of  Christian  subjects  in  general.  They  are  to  do  all  things  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  whether  they  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  they  do, 
Ihey  are  to  do  it  as  under  obligation  to  Him  who  is  head  over  all  things 
for  the  sake  of  His  Church." 

Then,  while  he  states  his  Voluntary  principle  in  the  way  Dr  Begg  has 
told  us,  he  applies  it  practically  thus — and,  after  all,  the  practical  test  is 
the  true  one,  if  not  of  a  man's  view  as  expressed,  yet  of  his  own  under 
standing  and  interpretation  of  that  view.  (Hear,  hear.)  Speaking  of  the 
statement  in  the  second  article  of  agreement,  that  the  "magistrate  is  to 
be  ruled  by  the  Word  of  God  in  the  making  of  laws,"  &c.,  he  says  (p.  9) 
— "  It  may  be  supposed  to  mean  that  the  magistrate,  in  the  making  of 
civil  laws,  is  to  be  '  ruled  '  by  the  Word  of  God,  in  the  sense  of  his 
refusing  to  sanction  anything  as  civil  law  which  he  knows  and  believes  to 
be  contrary  to  the  Bible.  This  is  quite  a  clear  sense  of  the  term  '  ruled,' 
which  holds  true  of  all  Christians,  and,  therefore,  also  of  the  Christian 
magistrate.  He  must  not  give  his  sanction  to  the  making  of  anything 
into  civil  law  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptures.  He  may  not  be  able 
indeed  to  prevent  this  from  being  done,  but  still  he  must  not  give  his 
individual  sanction  to  it ;  and  if  his  refusing  to  do  this  necessitates  his 
laying  aside  the  office  of  magistrate,  he  must  do  this  also.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  way  of  considering  the  term  'ruled.' 
In  his  public  capacity  as  a  magistrate,  he  is  bound  to  avoid  giving  his 
sanction  to  whatever,  as  a  private  Christian,  he  knows  to  be  opposed  to  the 
will  of  God."  (Hear,  hear.) 

And  he  applies  this  view  accordingly  in  the  matter  of  legislation 
regarding  marriage  and  the  Sabbath.  Thus  regarding  marriage  laws : — 
"It  is  plain  that,  as  an  individual  Christian,  the  civil  magistrate  may 
and  ought  to  withhold  his  sanction  from  anything  as  marriage  law  which 
he  knows  and  believes  to  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  "  (p.  12.)  And 
regarding  the  Sabbath  (p.  14) — "The  civil  magistrate  is  bound,  as  an 
individual  Christian,  to  withhold  his  sanction  from  anything  in  the  form  of 
civil  law  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  what  he  knows  and  believes  to 
be  God's  law  of  the  Sabbath,  contained  in  the  Bible.  He  may  not  be 
able  always  to  prevent  this  from  being  done,  but  he  must  not  give  his 
individual  sanction  to  it,  and  rather  than  do  so,  must  lay  aside  his  magis 
tracy  if  need  be.  There  can  be  no  doubt  anywhere  about  this."  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Now,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  man  who  makes  such 
statements,  whatever  be  the  theory  in  connection  with  which  he  makes 
them,  cannot  be  very  far  wrong.  If  Mr  Anderson  holds,  as  our  friends 
say  he  does,  an  infidel  principle,  he  certainly  makes,  as  these  passages 
shew,  a  very  illogical,  because  a  most  Christian,  application  of  it.  And 
with  that  application,  I  for  one  would  be  content,  without  inquiring  very 
narrowly  whether  it  be  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  Mr  Anderson's 
principle  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it.  (Applause.) 

I  come  now  to  the  point  to  which  I  referred  when  I  rose,  and  to  which, 
but  for  Dr  Begg's  speech,  I  should  have  confined  myself.  I  cannot  at 
this  advanced  stage  of  the  discussion,  refer  to  it  so  fully  as  I  could  have 
wished,  but  the  point  is  one  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked, 
touching,  as  it  does,  the  very  heart  of  the  question  before  the  Assembly. 
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I  refer  to  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  regarding  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  relation  to  that  teaching  of  the  formulas  of  the  various 
negotiating  churches.  Various  things  have  been  said  as  to  this  both 
yesterday  and  to-day — especially  by  Dr  Miller  and  Mr  Martin  yesterday — 
to  which  I  listened  with  great  surprise.  Our  friends  seem  to  hold  three 
things  under  this  head — viz.,  (1)  That  the  Confession  of  Faith,  fairly 
interpreted,  does  not  teach  persecuting  and  intolerant  doctrine  in  our 
modern  understanding  of  these  terms ;  (2)  That  in  view  of  the  Act  of 
Assembly  1846,  no  office-bearer  in  the  Free  Church  is  at  liberty  to  hold 
that  the  Confession  does  teach  persecuting  and  intolerant  doctrine ;  and 
(3)  that,  therefore,  for  this  Church  to  unite  under  a  common  formula  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  leaves  its  office-bearers  free  to 
hold  the  reverse,  would  be  to  palter  with  the  Confession,  allowing  two 
senses  to  be  attached  to  its  teaching  within  the  same  Church.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  ground  taken.  And  substantially  the 
same  ground  is  assumed  by  them  when  they  further  speak,  as  they  have 
been  doing  in  this  discussion,  of  the  different  meanings  attached  in  the 
Act  1864  and  in  the  United  Presbyterian  formula  respectively  to  the  terms 
"persecuting  and  intolerant" — the  one  being  understood  to  exclude  from 
their  range,  the  other  to  include  within  it  the  idea  of  "  establishment  and 
endowment."  Our  friends  insist  that  to  allow  two  meanings  in  any  sense 
of  that  term  to  be  attached  within  the  same  Church  to  the  teaching  of  the 
same  Confession,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  is  to  deal  unwarrantably,  because 
deceitfully,  with  the  truth,  of  which  the  Confession  is  the  exponent.  Now, 
I  repeat,  I  listened  to  the  statements  made  in  this  connection  with  great  sur 
prise.  Not,  of  course,  that  there  is  not  a  sense  in  which  every  one  here  must 
admit,  nay,  must  strenuously  hold,  that  the  toleration  within  a  Church  of 
two  meanings  of  the  Church's  Confession  is  altogether  inadmissible.  That 
is  true,  unquestionably,  imperatively  true,  so  far  as  principles  are  con 
cerned.  But  it  is  far  from  true — it  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth — so 
far  as  concerns  the  mere  application  of  principles.  And  a  better  illustra 
tion  of  the  difference  between  these  two  things  could  not  be  desired  than  is 
afforded  by  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  on  this  question  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  Only  one  meaning  of  that  teaching  to  be  tolerated  within 
a  Church  receiving  this  Confession,  and  the  meaning  of  our  friends  the 
only  true  meaning !  Why,  what  will  our  friends  say  if  it  be  proved  that 
there  were  two  meanings,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used  by 
them,  attached  and  known  to  be  attached  to  the  teaching  of  the  Confession 
regarding  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  itself? 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  will  they  say  if  it  be  proved  further  that  both  these 
meanings  were  not  only  different  from,  but  were  directly  contrary  to,  and 
destructive  of,  the  meaning  which  our  friends  themselves  attach  to  that 
teaching,  and  which  they  declare  to.be  the  only  meaning  admissible  or  to  be 
tolerated  within  this  Free  Church  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  undertake  to  prove 
both  these  things.  I  undertake  to  prove  that  there  were  two  meanings  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly ;  and  I  undertake  to  prove  that  the  meaning 
to  which  our  friends  say  every  office-bearer  of  the  Free  Church  is  bound 
is  a  third  meaning,  known  to  no  one  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
which  would  have  been  rejected  with  horror  and  loathing  by  every 
member  of  it. 

First,  as  to  there  having  been  two  meanings  in  the  Westminster  Assem 
bly.     It   is   beyond   question   that  the    Presbyterian   and    Independent 
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members  of  that  Assembly  held  a  common  principle  on  the  subject  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  they  agreed  on  the  fourth  section  of  the 
twentieth  chaper  of  the  Confession  as  a  common  statement  of  that  principle. 
But  it  is  equally  beyond  question  that  they  differed — totally  differed — and 
knew  that  they  did  so,  even  while  agreeing  on  that  common  statement,  as 
to  certain  applications  of  the  principle,  which  both  regarded  as  of  high 
importance ;  applications,  indeed,  which  so  far  as  the  Independents  were 
concerned,  were  of  the  highest  possible  importance,  affecting  their  very  right 
to  ecclesiastical  existence.  The  statement  of  common  principle  on  which 
they  agreed  was  as  follows: — "And  because  the  powers  which  God 
hath  ordained,  and  the  liberty  which  Christ  hath  purchased,  are  not 
intended  by  God  to  destroy,  but  mutually  to  uphold  and  preserve  one 
another ;  they  who,  upon  pretence  of  Christian  liberty,  shall  oppose  any 
lawful  power,  or  the  lawful  exercise  of  it,  whether  it  be  civil  or  eccle 
siastical,  resist  the  ordinance  of  God.  And  for  their  publishing  of  such 
opinions,  or  maintaining  of  such  practices,  as  are  contrary  to  the  light  of 
nature,  or  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity,  whether  concerning 
faith,  worship,  or  conversation  ;  or  to  the  power  of  godliness ;  or  such 
erroneous  opinions  or  practices,  as  either  in  their  own  nature,  or  in  the 
manner  of  publishing  or  maintaining  them,  are  destructive  to  the  external 
peace  and  order  which  Christ  hath  established  in  the  Church ;  they  may 
lawfully  be  called  to  account,  and  proceeded  against  by  the  censures  of  the 
Church,  and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate." 

Now,  what  was  the  view  held  by  the  Presbyterian  members  of  Assembly 
as  to  the  fair,  logical,  even  necessary  application  of  this  common  principle? 
That  question  is  answered  in  a  well-known  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
— well  known,  I  mean,  by  name;  few  of  us,  I  suspect,  have  read  it — 
Samuel  Rutherford's  "Free  Disputation  against  Pretended  Liberty  of  Con 
science."  Rutherford,  I  need  not  remand  the  house,  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  and  this 
treatise  of  his  was  published  in  1649,  two  years  after  the  Confession  of  Faith 
had  been  finally  revised  at  Westminster,  and  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Well,  in  this  book  Rutherford  expressly  claims  the  sanction  of 
the  Confession — of  that  fourth  section  of  the  20th  chapter — for  the  view 
he  has  been  urging  through  hundreds  of  pages  regarding  liberty  of  con 
science.  "The  reverend  Assembly  of  Divines,"  he  says  (p.  279),  "give 
their  sense  of  this  pretended  liberty  to  be  against  the  will  and  mind  of  God 
in  His  Word."  "  Their  sense  of  this  pretended  liberty," — a  phrase  taken 
from  the  Confession, — "  who,  under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty."  Now, 
what  was  this  liberty  which  Rutherford  condemned,  and  held  the  Confession 
to  have  condemned,  as  merely  pretended  liberty?"  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  who  has  read  his  treatise  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  I 
make,  when  I  say,  that  by  "  pretended  liberty,"  Rutherford  meant  liberty 
to  teach  anything  contrary  to  the  Confession  in  any  particular  great  or 
small ;  and  farther,  liberty  to  form  or  belong  to  any  Church  but  the  one 
true  Church  of  the  nation.  Any  man  in  the  kingdom  might  hold  in  his  own 
mind  what  view  he  choose,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  mind  to  himself;  but  no 
man  was  at  liberty,  or  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty,  to  utter  in  the  hearing  of 
others,  or  to  disseminate  by  means  of  the  press,  any  view  opposed  to  the 
Confession.  And  so  no  man  was  at  liberty,  or  ought  to  be  left  at  liberty, 
to  raise,  or  sacrifice  at,  rival  altars,  or  even  to  absent  himself  from  the 
ordinances  of  God  as  then  set  up  in  the  land.  Liberty  to  do  any  of  these 
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things  was  but  "pretended  liberty:"  and  those  claiming  it,  and  attempt 
ing  to  exercise  it,  were  to  be  summarily  dealt  with,  "  proceeded  against  by 
the  censures  of  the  Church  and  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate." 
Accordingly,  carrying  out  this  view,  Samuel  Rutherford  maintained  that 
there  was,  and  could  be  no  such  thing  as  persecution  except  for  the  truth 
"for  righteousness  sake,"  no  man  holding  and  teaching  error  could  possibly 
be  persecuted,  the  punishment  of  such  a  man  being  not  persecution  at  all, 
any  more  than  the  punishment  of  a  thief,  or  of  a  forger,  was  persecution. 
The  heretic,  along  with  the  thief  and  the  forger,  suffered  simply  as  an  evil 
doer.  Dr  Cunningham,  in  his  Historical  Theology,  after  stating  that  the 
principal  error  of  the  reformers  on  the  subject  of  the  magistrate's  power 
with  respect  to  religion,  was  their  notion  of  the  right  and  duty  of  civil  rulers 
to  punish  men,  and  even  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death,  on  account  of 
heresy  and  blasphemy,  adds,  "The  question  continued  to  perplex  the 
minds  of  theologians  for  several  generations,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  seventeeth  century,  Protestant  divines  in  general 
ascribed,  in  speculation  at  least,  to  civil  rulers,  a  power  of  inflicting  punish 
ment  on  account  of  heresy,  which  is  now  universally  rejected,  except  by 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Borne."  This  book  of  Samuel  Rutherford's, 
and  all  other  books  of  the  time  on  the  same  subject — the  works,  for  ex 
ample,  of  Ferguson  of  Kilwinnicg,  of  David  Dickson  of  Irvine,  of  Thomas 
Edwards  of  London — but  illustrate  the  truth  of  Dr  Cunningham's  state 
ment,  so  far  as  our  Presbyterian  fathers  were  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.) 
"  Liberty  of  conscience,"  in  the  understanding  of  Rutherford  and  his 
cotemporaries,  was  simply  liberty  to  hold  and  profess  the  truth. 

Dr  GIBSON — Hear  hear  ! 

Mr  CAMERON — Liberty  to  hold  and  profess  the  truth ! —  a  very  good 
definition  of  liberty  of  conscience  as  before  God,  but  a  sorry  definition  of 
liberty  of  conscience  as  before  men.  (Loud  applause.)  Liberty  to  teach 
anything  else  than  the  truth  was  not  liberty,  but  licentiousness — "  pre 
tended  liberty,"  as  little  to  be  endured  as  would  have  been  a  claim  for 
liberty  to  individuals  to  make  laws  for  themselves  contrary  to  the  common 
laws  of  the  land,  or  to  set  up  a  variety  of  civil  governments  within  the  same 
kingdom — (hear,  hear) — a  view  to  which  our  fathers  were  led  logically 
enough  by  the  fundamental  error  from  which  they  started,  viz.,  that  the 
laws  of  the  theocracy  are  still  in  force  in  this  connection,  and  therefore  that 
the  magistrate  is  as  much  bound  now  as  he  was  in  Old  Testament  times  to 
root  out  idolatry  and  error  out  of  the  land.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  may 
interest  Dr  Begg  to  know  that  among  the  passages  which  Rutherford  quotes 
very  confidently  in  proof  of  this  are  some  which  he  has  repeatedly  quoted 
in  these  discussions.  That  one,  for  example,  "Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing- 
fathers,  and  their  queens  thy  nursing  mothers."  (A  laugh.)  It  is  a 
glorious  promise.  I  do  not  quote  it,  of  course,  to  excite  laughter.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  it  may  interest  Dr  Begg  to  know  that  in  that  promise  Samuel 
Rutherford  finds  evidence  not  so  much  that  the  magistrate  is  to  establish 
and  endow  the  Church — of  that,  indeed,  he  says  nothing — but  that  the 
magistrate  is  to  suppress  heretics  and  heresy  all  over  his  dominions. 
(Applause.)  "  Would  a  nurse,"  he  asks,  "  allow  the  children  she  has  in 
charge  to  have  poison  set  down  before  them ;  and  what  poison  so  dreadful 
and  deadly  as  error,  by  which  not  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  destroyed?" 
(Applause.)  There  is  another  prophecy  to  which  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter 
of  his  book,  that  in  Zech.  xiii.  2-4.  He  quotes  the  first  verse  of  the 
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chapter  to  shew  that  the  prophecy  relates  to  gospel  times  :  "  In  that  day 
there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  Judah  for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness;"  then  he  gives  the  promise  itself;  "Also  I  will  cause  the 
prophets  and  the  unclean  spirits  to  cease  out  of  the  land;  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  when  any  shall  yet  prophesy,  then  his  father  and  his  mother 
that  begat  him  shall  say  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  live  for  thou  speakest 
lies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  his  father  and  his  mother  that  begat  him 
shall  thrust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth."  And  then  he  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  that  such  a  prophecy  involves  the  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Levitical  law  in  this  matter,  and  therefore  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to 
deal  summarily  with  false  prophets  and  unclean  spirits.  This  text  from 
Zechariah,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  those  subjoined  to  the  Confession,  and  was 
no  doubt  put  there  along  with  the  rest  (every  page  of  Rutherford's  book 
and  of  all  the  books  of  the  time  on  the  subject  bristles  with  these  very 
texts),  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  abiding  obligation  of  the  Mosaic  law 
regarding  the  punishment  of  heretics  was  thereby  established.  None  of 
our  fathers  seem  to  have  had  a  doubt  on  that  subject.  I  turned  up  the 
other  day,  for  example,  George  Hutcheson  on  the  "Minor  Prophets'" — 
Hutcheson  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1647,  by  which  the 
Confession  was  approved — and  found  him  deducing  the  following  among 
other  doctrines  from  that  passage  in  Zechariah  : — 

"  2.  The  toleration  of  a  false  religion  in  doctrine  or  worship,  and  the 
exemption  of  the  erroneous  from  civil  punishment,  is  no  more  lawful  under 
the  New  Testament  than  it  was  under  the  Old,  it  being  no  more  lawful 
to  compel  consciences  (if  so  be  that  this  be  a  compulsion,  as  men  give  it 
out)  then,  nor  is  it  now ;  for  here  is  a  prophecy  of  the  days  of  the  New 
Testament,  alluding  to  the  law  (Deut.  xiii.  5,  6,  9),  as  being  then  to  be 
in  force 

"6.  It  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  a  sufficient  testimony  of  zeal  in  magis 
trates,  to  suppress  and  punish  erroneous  persons  when  they  do,  by  their 
doctrines  and  practices,  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  State  ;  but  then- 
wronging  of  the  truth  of  God,  corrupting  of  soul's  food,  poisoning  them 
with  lies  instead  of  truth,  and  wronging  of  the  God  of  truth  by  fathering 
of  a  lie  upon  Him,  ought  to  stir  up  zeal  to  take  order  with  them  ;  for  this 
is  the  reason  of  the  sentence,  '  Thou  shalt  not  live,  for  thou  speakest  lies 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  .  .  . 

"  7.  Some  errors  are  so  eminently  blasphemous,  and  some  persons  so 
eminently  engaged  in  vending  and  promoting  of  them,  as  in  God's  account 
calls  for  the  death  of  the  seducers,  for  of  some  prophets  it  is  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  live,  and  they  thrust  them  through." — ("  Minor  Prophets,"  ii. 
203,  204.) 

I  might  go  on  with  quotations  of  this  sort  to  any  extent.  But  I  must 
confine  myself  to  one  additional  extract — with  the  view  of  shewing  the 
sweep  of  the  principle  in  the  Confession  on  this  subject,  as  that  principle 
was  understood  and  applied  by  Rutherford  and  the  rest.  How  far  did  it 
carry  them — not  only  against  Popish  priests  and  Socinian  teachers,  but 
even  against  men  whom  they  themselves  regarded  as  evangelical,  holding 
all  fundamental  truth  ?  We  have  the  answer  in  a  chapter  of  Rutherford's 
treatise,  entitled,  "  What  Opinions  may  be  tolerated  ?  what  not  ? " 
Listen  to  what  follows  : — 

"  But  are  there  no  far  off  truths  at  all  to  be  tolerated  ?  Do  not 
learned  men  give  divers  and  contrary  expositions  of  one  and  the  same  text 
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of  Scripture  ?  And  hath  not  the  Church  suffered  errors  and  erroneous 
opinions  in  godly,  learned  men,  in  all  ages,  even  in  Tertullian,  Augustine, 
and  others  ?  and  have  not  implored  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  against 
them,  though  all  errors  printed  and  preached  hurt  the  souls  of  others, 
more  or  less  ? 

"  Ans.  Some  errors  are  about  things  that  God  hath  left  indifferent  for 
the  time — as  opinions  and  practices  about  meats  and  days,  Rom.  xiv., 
1  Cor.  viii.  10.  In  these  God  gives  an  indulgence,  and  bids  us,  so  long 
as  the  date  of  indifferency  endureth,  bear  with  the  weaker.  .  .  .  So  it 
would  appear  that  some  lower  errors,  that  are  far  off,  without  the  compass 
of  the  ordinary  discerning  of  man,  and  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  foundation 
(as  fundamentals  and  gospel  promises  lie  near  the  heart  of  Christians), 
may  be  dispensed  with  ;  as  a  conjecture,  What  became  of  the  meat  that 
Christ  ate  after  His  resurrection  when  He  was  now  in  the  state  of  immor 
tality  ?  and  some  probable  opinions  that  neither  better  the  holder,  nor 
much  promove  or  hinder  the  edification  of  others,  are  not  much  to  be 
heeded,  save  that  curiosity  in  them  is  sinful,  and  happily  may  be  tolerated; 
or  whether  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  after  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  be 
annihilated  and  turned  to  nothing,  and  be  no  more,  or  if  they  shall  be 
renewed,  and  delivered  from  vanity,  and  endued  with  new  qualities,"  &c. 
(Pp.  97,  98.) 

Such  were  the  limits  within  which  Rutherford  would  have  confined 
toleration.  But  he  has  no  sooner  made  even  this  small  concession  than 
he  adds  : — 

"  Such  opinions  and  practices  as  make  an  evident  schism  in  a  church, 
and  set  up  two  distinct  churches,  of  different  forms  of  government,  and 
pretending  to  different  institutions  of  Christ,  of  which  the  one  must  by  the 
nature  of  their  principles  labour  the  destruction  of  the  other,  cannot  be 
tolerated  ;  for  each  pretending  their  fellow-churches  to  be  of  man,  and  so 
of  the  devil,  though  they  both  malm  one  invisible  Church,  agreeing  in  all 
fundamentals,  and  many  other  truths,  sure  the  whole  should  be  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself,  and  this  destroyeth  peace  and  unity.  And  if  Paul 
could  not  endure  the  divisions  of  one  and  the  same  church  of  Corinth, 
though  they  pretended  not  to  be  different  churches,  ...  far  more  could 
he  not  endure  gathering  of  true  churches  out  of  true  churches,  which  is 
the  professed  practice  of  the  Independents,"  &c.  (pp.  98,  99).  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Passages  like  these  need  no  comment ;  and  extreme  though  they  be, 
they  expresSj  as  I  have  said,  not  only  Samuel  Rutherford's  view,  but  the 
view  of  all  our  fathers  of  that  time.  Besides,  and  very  important,  they 
express  the  view  which  Rutherford  held,  and  which,  no  doubt,  his  brethren 
held  with  him,  to  be  the  view  of  the  Confession  of  Faith — the  fair,  logical, 
necessary  application  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  fourth  section  of 
the  20th  chapter.  It  was  after  writing  these  passages,  and  many  passages 
equally  strong — protesting  and  arguing  all  through  against  liberty  to  teach 
error,  whether  in  fundamentals  or  in  non-fundamentals,  as  but  "  pretended 
liberty,"  that  Rutherford  wrote  with  a  reference  to  that  20th  chapter 
entered  in  the  margin  :  "  The  reverend  Assembly  of  Divines  give  their 
sense  of  this  pretended  liberty  to  be  against  the  will  and  mind  of  God  in 
His  Word."  (Loud  applause.) 

So  much  for  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
But  what  of  the  Independent  members.  A  difficulty  has  been  raised  as  to 
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that.     Mr  Moody  Stuart,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  some  months 
ago,  entitled,  "  The  Clearing  of  our  Terms,"  has  sought,  by  a  reference  to 
the  Independent  members,  to  clear  the   Confession  from  the  charge   of 
intolerance,  and  thereby  to  make  some  small  capital  for  the   anti-union 
cause.     In  that  pamphlet  Mr  Stuart  admits  that  the  Presbyterian  mem 
bers  held  intolerant  views,  but  alleges  that  the  Independent  members  were 
"the  strenuous  advocates  of  toleration,"  and  from  that  goes  on  to  argue 
that  intolerance  cannot  be  in  the  terms  of  the  Confession,  either  directly 
or  inferentially,  for  had  it  been,  the  Independents  could  never  have  given 
their  sanction  to  its  terms — which  nevertheless  they  did.     Now,  I  must 
say  I  regretted  very  much  to  find  Mr  Stuart  taking  up  ground  like  that. 
I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  the  notion  of  the  Independent  members  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  having  been  the  advocates  of  toleration,  while  the 
Presbyterian  members  were  the  advocates  of  the  old  intolerance,  has  long 
been,  and  still  is,  a  favourite  one  among  English  Nonconformists.     One 
of  the  latest  indications  of  this  is  a  picture  which  I  saw  noticed  somewhere 
the  other  day,  and  very  popular  across  the  Border,  in  which  Goodwin,  and 
Burroughs,  and  Bridge,  and  Nye,  and  Simpson,  the  five  dissentient  breth 
ren,  are  represented  as  with  the  elevated,  almost  heavenly  aspect,  standing 
pleading  for  religious  liberty  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  before  some 
scores  of  sour,  down-looking,  beetle-browed  Presbyterians.     (Laughter.) 
That  is  the  common  English  notion,  no  doubt.     But  a  notion  more  grossly 
unfair  to  our  Presbyterian  fathers,  or  more  untrue  and  unfounded  in  itself, 
could  not  well   be   conceived.     (Applause.)      Candid  and   well-informed 
writers  among  the  Independents  themselves — men  like  Mr  Fletcher,  in  his 
"  History  of  Independency,"  and  Dr  Stoughton,  in  his  work  on  "  The 
Commonwealth  " — frankly  admit  this.     The  truth  is,  that  the  Indepen 
dents  of  that  time  were  no  more  advocates  of  toleration  according  to  our 
sense  of  that  term — to  say  nothing  of  "  strenuous  "  advocates — than  were 
the  Presbyterians.     Both  parties,  although  differing  to  some  extent  from 
each  other,  held  views — -held  them  firmly  and  earnestly — which  I  may 
safely  say  every  member  of  this  Assembly  would  regard  as  involving  the 
most  outrageous  intolerance.     (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.)     Many  years 
ago,  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  masterly  review  of  "  Orme's  Life  of  Owen,"  con 
clusively  established  the  charge  of  intolerance  against   the  earlier   Inde 
pendents  ;  his  only  reference  (if  I  remember  rightly)  to  the  views  of  the 
Independents  at  Westminster  being  his  quotation  of  the  famous  passage 
from  the  "  Apologetical  Narration,"  in  which  the  five  dissentient  brethren 
by  whom  that  paper  was  subscribed  declared  that  they  gave  as  much  power 
to  the  magistrate  and  more  than   the  principles  of  Presbyterians   would 
suffer  them  to  yield.     But  had  Dr  M'Crie  chosen,  he  might  easily  have 
gone  further — might  have  proved  from  the  individual   writings  of  these 
dissentient  brethren — of  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  Jeremiah  Burroughs,  and 
William  Bridge,  and  Philip  Nye,  and  Sydrach  Simpson,  and  of  many  more 
— that  the  Independents  at  the  time  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
for  years  after,  had  not  a  glimpse  of  the  doctrine  of  toleration  as  we  now 
understand  it.     It  would  be  unpardonable  in  me  to   seek  to   detain  the 
Assembly  now  with  the  proof  of  this.     (Cries  of  "Go  on.")     No,  I  will 
not  do  so  ;  but  I  have  the  proof  here — overwhelming  both  in  amount  and 
in  character — and  in  view  of  it,  I  challenge  contradiction  when  I  say,  that 
the  only  toleration  the  Westminster  Independents  at  any  time  advocated 
was  toleration  for  evangelical  Christians — for  those  holding  all  fundamental 
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truth — toleration,  i.e.,  for  themselves  ;  and  that  general  toleration  such 
as  we  now  have  and  prize,  they  one  and  all  loathed  the  very  thought  of, 
as  profane  in  itself,  and  a  sure  curse  to  the  community,  denouncing  its 
Arminian,  Antinomian,  Anabaptist,  and  Quaker  advocates  as  the  apostles  of 
anarchy,  and  as  the  greatest  enemies  of  that  limited  toleration  which  alone 
they  desired.  In  other  words,  they  altogether  agreed  with  the  Presby 
terian  members  of  the  Assembly  in  their  intolerant  principle,  "  differing 
from  them  only  as  to  the  range  of  its  application."  [See  Note  by  Mr 
Cameron,  Appendix  No.  III.,  p.  177.]  (Loud  applause.)  Such  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  I  submit  that  it  is  in  vain  for  Mr  Moody  Stuart  to  tell  us 
either  that  the  consent  of  the  Independents  to  the  terms  of  the  Con 
fession  is  enough  to  free  these  terms  from  the  taint  of  intolerance ;  or 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  parties,  such  as  it  was,  proves  any 
thing  whatever  in  the  matter,  unless  it  be  the  very  thing  which  our  friends 
opposite  so  resolutely  deny,  viz.,  that  great  and  good  men  may  agree  on  a 
common  statement  of  principle,  while  yet  differing,  and  knowing  that  they 
differ,  regarding  certain  of  its  practical  issues.  (Loud  and  continued 
applause.)  Any  one  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
men  and  of  the  time  will  be  able  to  understand,  without  the  slightest  diffi 
culty,  how  Presbyterians  and  Independents  each  regarded  that  fourth  sec 
tion  of  the  20th  chapter  as  fairly  expressing  their  own  view,  covering  their 
own  position ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  their  difference  as  to 
toleration  in  non-fundamentals  did  not  in  the  least  restrain  either  Presby 
terians  or  Independents  from  advocating  the  suppression  by  the  magistrate 
of  all  heresies — of  errors,  i.e.,  in  fundamentals,  or,  as  the  Confession  puts 
it,  "  opinions  contrary  ....  to  the  known  principles  of  Christianity." 
Nor  was  this  mere  theory — as  many  painful  facts  shew.  I  need  refer  to 
but  two  of  these — to  the  fact  that  John  Biddle,  the  famous  Socinian 
preacher,  was  committed  to  prison  for  nothing  but  for  teaching  Socinian- 
ism,  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  years — during  the  whole  sittings,  indeed, 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly ;  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  within  six  weeks  after  they  had  approved  the  Confession, 
passed  an  ordinance  decreeing  the  punishment  of  death  against  every  one 
who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement.  (Hear,  hear.) 

There  is  no  denying  such  facts,  and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  for  the  truth 
by  concealing  them.  I  trust  no  one  will  be  so  unworthy  as  to  charge  me, 
because  I  refer  to  them,  with  defaming  or  seeking  to  tarnish  the  honour  of 
our  fathers.  I  submit  that,  when  our  friends  opposite  charge  me  with 
dealing  deceitfully  with  the  Confession,  I  am  bound  to  bring  such  evidence 
forward — (loud  applause) — to  shew  that  if  I  have  no  right  to  entertain  my 
view,  they  have  no  right  to  entertain  theirs.  (Continued  cheers.)  And, 
on  the  ground  at  present  assumed  by  them,  they  have  no  such  right.  The 
view  they  take  of  the  teaching  of  the  Confession,  and  would  impose  with  a 
high  hand  on  all,  is  not  the  view  of  our  fathers,  but  a  view  which,  I  repeat, 
these  fathers  would  have  recoiled  from  with  horror  and  loathing.  This  is  true 
of  the  Independents — eminentlv  true,  as  I  have  shewn,  of  the  Presbyterians. 
I  make  bold  to  say  that  if  Dr  Begg  and  Dr  Gibson  and  Dr  Miller  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  sign  the  Con 
fession  of  Faith  on  their  understanding  of  it.  (Loud  applause.)  Faithful  men 
though  they  reckon  themselves,  they  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  enter 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  ministers.  (Continued  applause.)  I  venture  to 
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say  further  that,  if  Alexander  Henderson,  and  George  Gillespie,  and  Samuel 
Rutherford,  and  Rohert  Baillie,  were  living  in  these  days,  Dr  Gibson,  Dr 
Begg,  and  Dr  Miller,  with  their  views,  would  not  allow  them  to  come,  as 
ministers,  into  this  Free  Church  of  ours.  (Loud  applause.)  And  I  say, 
yet  further,  that  if,  in  1846,  when  the  Act  prefixed  to  the  formula  was 
passed,  declaring  the  understanding  of  the  Church  as  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Confession  on  the  subject  of  liberty  of  conscience,  if  at  that  time  any 
single  minister  or  member  of  Assembly  had  held  the  good  old  persecuting 
doctrine,  he  would  have  been  as  much  entitled  as  Dr  Gibson  was  yesterday  to 
come  and  lay  a  protest  on  the  table  of  the  house — (loud  applause) — against 
their  even  proceeding  to  consider  that  Act — (continued  applause) — and  would 
have  quite  as  good  a  right,  in  virtue  of  that  protest,  to  lay  claim  to  the  whole 
property  of  the  Free  Church.  (Enthusiastic  and  prolonged  applause.) 

While  I  say  all  this,  I  have  no  desire- — none  in  the  slightest — to  insist  on 
our  friends  understanding  that  twentieth  chapter  as  I  understand  it.  I  have 
no  doubt,  for  the  reasons  stated,  that  our  fathers  meant  it  to  teach  intoler 
ance,  and  personally  my  belief  is,  that  they  succeeded  in  carrying  out  that 
intention — that  intolerance  is  in  the  chapter,  not  only  as  historically  inter 
preted  but  even  as  grammatically  construed.  But  I  am  far  from  insisting 
that  our  friends  should  admit  that.  If  they  leave  me  free  to  hold  my  view, 
I  leave  them  entirely  free  to  hold  theirs.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  have  been  men 
of  name  and  note  among  us,  who,  refusing  to  look  at  the  historical  associations 
of  the  chapter,  have  held  that  apart  from  these  it  cannot  be  proved  to  be, 
in  its  own  terms,  incapable  of  a  tolerant  construction.  By  all  means  let 
our  friends  hold  that  if  they  see  their  way  to  it.  But  don't  let  them  seek 
to  abridge  the  liberty,  and  even  to  impugn  the  good  faith,  of  those  who 
take  the  opposite  view,  and  that  the  view  of  our  fathers,  of  the  very  men  by 
whom  the  Confession  was  drawn.  Don't  let  them  forget  that  it  is  their  own 
interpretation  of  that  twentieth  chapter  that  is  the  novel  interpretation,  re 
quiring  to  have  allowance  made  for  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if  allowance  is 
made  for  them  as  to  that,  don't  let  us  find  them  refusing  to  make  similar 
allowance  for  others  in  like  connections.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  conclude  with 
the  words  of  Dr  Cunningham  bearing  on  this  point  in  the  Australian  debate 
of  18G1 — weighty  words,  worthy  of  a  master  in  Israel — and  respectfully 
commend  them  to  the  attention  of  our  friends.  After  adverting  to  the 
fact  that  the  United  Presbyterians  held  their  Voluntaryism  to  be  covered 
by  the  clause  in  their  formula,  which  secures  that  office-bearers,  in  signing 
the  Confession,  shall  not  be  held  to  approve  "  compulsory  or  persecuting 
and  intolerant  principles,"  Dr  Cunningham  said  :  — 

"  The  examination  of  that  question  of  the  difference  of  opinion  upon  the 
point  whether  the  explanation  is  sufficient  to  admit  a  Voluntary,  has  strongly 
impressed  my  mind  with  certain  views  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter  of 
subscribing  the  standards,  which  I  believe  to  be  true  and  sound,  and  which 
bear  fully  on  the  matter  before  us.  Just  because  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  men  equally  conscientious  and  equally  intelligent,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  adjusting,  in  a 
way  that  shall  be  clear  from  all  plausible  objections,  this  matter  of  sub 
scription  to  the  formula,  the  extreme  undesirableness  of  trying  to  press  the 
matter  very  far,  or  going  into  very  full  and  minute  details  on  the  subject,  and 
the  extreme  injustice  of  being  very  rigid  in  construing  the  different  views 
which  men  may  take,  as  to  the  warrantableness  and  competency  of  questions 
of  that  nature.  I  believe  still,  it  is  an  awkward  thing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
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that  men  holding  Voluntary  views  should  subscribe  the  23d  chapter  with 
the  security  of  the  meagre  qualification  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  but  that 
just  impresses  me  with  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  applying  a  strict  and  rigid 
construction  in  a  matter  of  that  sort,  and  of  the  absolute  necessity,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  of  allowing  some  latitude  to  honest  and  intelligent  men  in  con 
struing  the  precise  bearing  and  import  of  minor  points  in  the  standards,  which 
they  adopt,  and  in  the  formula,  which  they  may  subscribe."  (Loud  applause.) 
Dr  GIBSON  said — He  had  no  intention  of  entering  into  any  lengthened 
statements  in  reply  to  previous  speakers.  He  had  only  one  observation  to 
make  in  reply  to  Mr  Cameron,  and  that  was,  that  they  were  not  there  to 
determine  what  these  older  theologians  held  or  what  they  did  not  hold. 
But  he  was  ready  to  take  up  the  position,  that  what  they  did  hold  in  the 
matter  of  toleration  was  an  objection  to  the  authoritative  toleration  by  law 
of  the  equal  claims  of  truth  and  error.  He  held  this  doctrine,  that  "  God 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,"  as  shutting  out  all  human  authority  to 
interfere  between  the  conscience  and  its  duty  and  responsibility  to  God. 
But  he  held  also  that  God  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  demands  its  sub 
mission  to  His  mind  and  will,  to  whatever  He  reveals  and  commands  ;  and 
when  any  one  claims  the  right  to  prevent  rulers  or  others  doing  what  God 
has  commanded,  as  voluntaryism  does,  it  is  not  only  "  pretended  liberty 
of  conscience  "  but  "  resisting  the  ordinance  of  God  "  when  doing  his  will ; 
and  as  John  Owen,  on  this  very  subject,  said,  "  to  plead  conscience  is  an 
aggravation  of  the  crime."  In  fact,  this  doctrine  of  the  Confession  is  the 
grand  security  for  true  liberty,  civil  or  religious.  If  men  do  not  hold  it,  they 
prepare  the  way  for  the  whole  outward  ceremonial  and  the  whole  conglomera 
tion  of  Popery.  He  repudiated  entirely  the  allegations  that  had  been  made 
as  to  the  Confession  teaching  intolerance  and  persecution.  And  if  any  of 
our  ministers,  older  or  younger,  held  that,  they  should  have  taken  care  not 
to  sign  it.  Our  own  formula  declares  the  reverse  in  the  plainest  terms 
against  all  who  assert  it.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr  Cameron,  in  such  a 
place,  and  by  such  means,  doing  what  he  could  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
the  Confession  which  he  had  signed.  (Hear,  hear,  and  hisses,  and  cries 
of  "No,  no.")  He  said  "Yes,  yes." 

Dr  Eainy  had  demanded  that  theologians  should  give  their  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  magistrate's  duty  to  religion  and  the  Church.  He  would 
^Q\  >p.nter  into  details — but  would  remark,  in  relation  to  almost  all  that  had 
Vieett  8f<xVLon  the  subject  by  the  other  side,  that  they  conjured  up,  not  theo- 
•y00'\c*\jut  political  difficulties.  But  we  iu  this  Union  business  were  called 
to  negotiate,  not  as  politicans,  or  with  Disraelis  or  Gladstones,  but  as 
theologians,  and  to  tell  and  determine  what  we  believed  and  held  that  the 
Word  of  God  taught  on  the  subject.  Asa  theologian,  without  attempting 
to  give  a  full  argument  which  would  not  be  listened  to,  he  would  only  say, 
that  in  the  Old  Testament  certain  things  were  commanded,  and  certain 
things  were  done  by  kings,  both  Israelitish  and  Persian,  and  with  the 
Divine  approbation,  and  this  approval  is  handed  over  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  text,  Rom.  xv.  4,  "  Whatsoever  things  were  written  afore 
time  were  written  for  our  learning ;"  that  is,  the  moral  and  religious  prin 
ciples  and  duties  which  pertain  to  men  in  all  ages  in  their  relations  to  God 
and  to  one  another,  and  which  still  exist  and  shall  continue  to  exist,  and  which 
were  binding  by  God's  command  and  approval  under  the  Old  Testament, 
are  by  this  New  Testament  Scripture  binding  upon  us.  And  the  duties  of 
rulers  and  nations  to  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church,  then  binding  and 
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approved  by  God  himself,  are  still  the  same,  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that 
what  men  by  this  text  were  to  learn  is,  that  now  they  are  to  do  the  reverse. 
Perhaps  Dr  Rainy  may  succeed  in  such  a  shewing,  but  he  will  succeed  in 
shewing  what  no  no  one  has,  as  far  as  he  knew,  ever  attempted.  Dr  Rainy 
has  said  a  great  deal  about  the  "  application  "  of  a  principle  ;  but  he  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  value  of  a  principle  which  it  is  impossible,  nay, 
unlawful  to  apply  ?  The  fact  is,  he  confounds  the  administration  with  the 
constitution,  founded  on  a  principle — the  difficulties  of  the  administration 
raised  by  human  conception,  with  what  has  no  difficulty  at  all — viz  :  the 
receiving  as  theologians  a  plain  principle  of  the  Word  of  God.  Our  sole 
province  in  this  question  is  not  to  tell  politicians  how  to  solve  difficulties 
in  administration,  but  to  decide  what  we  believe  the  Bible  teaches  they 
ought  to  do.  I  protest  against  the  oft  repeated  and  oft  denied  allegation 
that  this  whole  question  is  one  of  establishments  or  endowments.  Dr 
Adam  made  it  in  their  Presbytery.  He  (Dr  Gibson)  repudiated  it,  and 
said  if  it  was  repeated  he  would  hold  it  a  calumny,  and  yet  Lord  Ardmillan 
repeated  it,  and  recommended  Dr  Adam's  speech  asserting  it.  His  (Dr 
Gibson's)  speech  was  reported  along  with  Dr  Adam's,  and  it  is  possible  the 
learned  lord  might  not  have  read  his  (Dr  Gibson's).  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
repeat  and  republish  statements  that  have  been  so  often  repudiated  without 
the  slighest  intimation  that  they  have  been  denied. 

Dr  Gibson  here  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  open  questions  in  relation 
to  the  civil  magistrate  or  anything  else  revealed  and  enjoined  in  Scripture. 
He  had  often  shewn  that  the  Arminians  and  Socinians,  as  early  as  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  since,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  now,  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  an  open  question  as  not  necessary  to  salvation  ; 
and  if  you  allow  such  a  principle  in  regard  to  one  truth  of  God,  why  not 
in  regard  to  another,  when  it  may  be  supposed  expedient  ?  I  hold  such  a 
principle  to  be  the  essence  of  scepticism,  and  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of 
man's  responsibility  for  his  belief. 

He  wished  now  to  advert  to  another  subject.  Dr  Harper,  as  reported 
in  the  Daily  Review,  May  12,  said — "  To  return  to  the  Report,  there  are 
those  in  the  Free  Church  who  represent  our  differences  as  vital.  Explain 
as  we  may,  they  will  have  it  that  our  principle  is,  that  the  magistrate  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion.  And  no  wonder,  when  they  assert  this  with 
out  explanation,  and  find  people  to  believe  them,  that  they  frighten  thp 
ill-informed.  Dr  Wardlaw  says  in  his  lectures  that  the  provii.,.e  of  tj}~ 
magistrate  in  regard  to  religion  is  to  have  no  province  at  all,  adoSft  'j[8 
a  magistrate,  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  all  his  official  functions  according  > 
Christian  precepts ;  but  authority  in  religion  he  has  none.'  (Applause.) 
Both  parts  must  be  taken  together  ;  and  the  author's  meaning  plainly  is, 
that  the  magistrate  has  no  province  embracing  authority  in  spiritual  things. 
I  had  reason  to  quote  this  in  a  pamphlet  some  time  ago  as  what  I  thought 
a  correct  and  concise  account  of  the  Voluntaryism  held  in  our  Church. 
Dr  Gibson — (loud  laughter) — has  done  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  this  at 
the  great  speech  meeting  in  Glasgow  the  other  week — (laughter) — and  has 
done  so  on  various  occasions  in  the  following  way  : — '  Dr  Wardlaw,  when 
asked  what  is  a  magistrate's  province  in  regard  to  religion,  said  his  true 
and  legitimate  province  is  to  have  no  province  at  all.  This  is  what  Dr 
Harper  quoted  with  approbation.'  Such  is  Dr  Gibson's  account  of  the 
matter,  without  quoting  a  single  word  of  the  accompanying  explanation  of 
the  magistrate's  province,  that  '  authority  in  religion  he  has  none.'  The 
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truth  is,  if  Dr  Gibson  were  to  reject  Dr  Wardlaw's  statement,  fully  and 
fairly  quoted,  he  would  stand  self- convicted  as  an  Erastian  of  the  genuine 
type."  (Loud  laughter.) 

He  need  not  remark  on  the  "loud  laughter."  That  is  a  matter  of 
course  with  some  Voluntaries,  and  a  windfall  to  some  newspapers.  At 
the  "speech  meeting"  of  some  300  office-bearers  and  some  rev.  doctors 
and  ministers  of  the  Free  Church — of  course  greatly  inferior  in  gravity 
and  dignity  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod — I  quoted  the  passage, 
whether  correctly  reported  or  not,  simply  to  shew  that  Dr  Harper  spoke 
truly  when  he  wrote  and  printed,  in  his  letter  to  Dr  James  Buchanan, 
that  between  the  old  Voluntaries  and  the  new  there  was  "no  change." 
Dr  Harper  by  his  present  speech  has  proved  all  he  (Dr  Gibson)  said,  and 
most  certainly  has  not  disproved  it.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  he  was 
called  to  speak  on  a  sudden,  was  very  unwell,  hardly  able  to  stand,  and 
had  no  time  nor  ability  to  revise  his  speech  with  any  accuracy.  But  Dr 
Harper  has  confirmed  all  he  wished  to  prove  on  that  point,  viz.,  the  often - 
denied  perfect  identity  of  the  old  and  the  alleged  new  Voluntaryism,  the 
"mild"  and  the  "portentous."  But  as  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  and  Dr  Harper  had  given  him  the  opportunity,  he  must 
notice  it  again.  He  says  he  (Dr  Gibson)  had  "  done  it  on  various 
occasions  in  the  following  way,"  as  he  states  it  above,  but  states  rather 
briefly — perhaps  in  the  pressure  of  a  speech,  as  he  was  reported  to  have 
left  out  the  words  "  authority  in  religion  he  [the  magistrate]  has  none," 
though  they  were  left  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  proof  of  the  identity 
of  the  "  mild  "  and  the  "  portentous  Voluntaryism." 

He  would  now  give  it  as  given  by  him  on  one  of  "these  various 
occasions,"  and  with  the  remark,  tbat  neither  Dr  Harper  nor  any  other 
Voluntary,  United  Presbyterian  or  Free  Church — for  Dr  Cairns  intimates 
we  have  such  among  us — has  ever  yet  answered  his  proof.  He  had 
occasion,  in  remarking  on  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee  on  the  first 
head  of  the  programme,  to  say  that  our  United  Presbyterian  friends  refused 
the  words  "recognise,"  "own,"  or  sanction  a  creed  in  committee,  and  to 
prove  from  Dr  Harper's  letter  to  Dr  James  Buchanan,  that  though  Dr 
Harper  and  his  friends  adopted  the  decision  of  the  committee  on  the  first 
head  of  the  programme,  there  was,  as  Dr  Harper  had  said,  "no  change" 
in  the  views  of  Voluntaries.  In  doing  so,  he  quoted  Dr  Harper's  explana 
tion  of  their  statement,  "that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  civil  magistrate 
to  sanction  any  creed,"  &c.,  and  then  said,  "Dr  Harper  says,  '  When  we 
say  it  is  not  competent  to  the  civil  magistrate  legislatively  to  sanction  any 
creed,  does  it  follow  that,  according  to  our  view,  his  legislation  is  to 
proceed  without  acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  the  divine  law  ?  Or 
that,  when  we  say  that  the  civil  magistrate  may  not  endow  the  Church, 
that  therefore  he  must  ignore  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  institution  ?  We 
say  the  reverse  in  our  articles  of  agreement. 

"  The  civil  magistrate  acknowledges  the  Word  when  he  is  ruled  by  it. 
He  acknowledges  the  Church  when,  in  his  legislation,  he  holds  sacred  its 
rights  and  liberties.  No  Government  can  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
distinction  to  be  observed  between  things  civil  and  things  spiritual.  It 
belongs  to  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  understand  and  respect 
the  distinction.  His  supreme  guide  in  doing  so  is  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
revealed,  especially  in  His  memorable  saying,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world."  Addressed  by  Christ  himself  to  a  heathen  magistrate,  we  have 
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the  authority  of  our  Lord  himself  for  '  bearing  witness  unto  this  truth '  to 
all  powers  that  be ;  and  if  Pilate  was  called  on  to  hear  and  understand 
this  truth,  much  more  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  a  State  professing 
Christianity  to  know  it,  to  confess  it,  and  to  follow  it  out  in  administering 
ihe  affairs  of  his  proper  sphere,  by  refraining  from  interference  with  the 
Church  in  hers,  as  a  spiritual  institution,  under  the  sole  government  of 
her  divine  Founder  and  Head." 

All  this  looks  well,  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  agreement. 
Dr  Harper,  however,  in  this  saying,  was  too  skilful  not  to  put  in  a  saving 
clause.  It  is  found  in  the  words  which  we  have  put  in  italics,  "  in 
administering  the  affairs  of  his  proper  sphere"  expressed  in  the  articles  by 
"  spirit  and  enactments"  and  "  his  own  proper  province,"  which  he  holds 
to  be  only  secular. 

Again,  when  stating  the  way  in  which  some  Voluntaries  might  con 
sistently  enough  take  up  the  ground  that  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion,  he  then  goes  on  (pp.  27,  28) : — "  Similar  language,  I  own, 
may  be  quoted  from  the  pens  of  men  of  highest  name  in  Voluntary  Church 
literature  ;  but  it  is  limited  by  the  connection,  viz.,  the  right  of  interference 
with  things  spiritual.  This  is  neatly  and  concisely  expressed  by  Dr 
Wardlaw  :  '  What  is  the  magistrate's  province  in  regard  to  religion  ?  His 
true  and  ligitimate  province  is  to  have  NO  PKOVINCE  AT  ALL.  As  a  man, 
he  is  bound  to  believe  the  truths  and  obey  the  precepts  of  the  Word  of 
God ;  as  a  magistrate,  he  is  bound  to  fulfil  all  his  official  functions  on 
Christian  principles,  from  Christian  motives,  and  according  to  Christian 
precepts,  as  every  man  is  in  every  condition  and  every  relation  in  life ; 
but  authority  in  religion  he  has  none.'  In  like  manner,  Dr  Andrew 
Marshall  held  that  '  the  laws  of  the  country  ought  unquestionably  to  be  in 
the  strictest  accordance  with  the  divine  law ;'  and  Dr  Heugh  expressed 
himself  in  equally  explicit  terms.  If,  then,  any  one  who  takes  the 
Scriptural  view  of  the  Voluntary  principle  says  that  the  magistrate  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  way  either  of  controlling  or  endowing  it,  a  Free 
Churchman  will  cordially  join  in  saying  the  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  in  the  way  of  control.  A  Voluntary  goes  just  a  step  further, 
but  quite  in  the  same  direction,  when  he  adds,  nor  of  endowment  either. 
This  is  what  Voluntaries  said  thirty  years  ago,  and  they  say  no  less  still. 
Thus  far,  then,  no  change." 

Dr  Young  of  Perth  had  asserted  the  same  views,  in  harmony  with  the 
Union  Keport,  on  the  first  article  of  the  programme  ;  and  thus  far  Dr 
Harper  is  right  when  he  said  they  held  the  same  thirty  years  ago,  and 
they  say  so  still,  and  so  no  change. 

But  "  on  one  of  these  occasions,"  he  (Dr  Gibson)  said,  But  there  is 
another  side  of  the  picture  in  which  there  is  "no  change."  We  do  not 
dwell  on  Dr  Wardlaw's  doctrine,  as  Dr  Harper  says  "  it  is  neatly  and 
concisely  expressed  by  Dr  Wardlaw.  What  is  the  magistrate's  province 
in  regard  to  religion  ?  His  true  '  and  legitimate  province  is  TO  HAVE  NO 
PROVINCE  AT  ALL.'"  In  other  words,  "  Civil  government,  an  ordinance  of 
of  God  for  His  own  glory,"  according  to  Dr  Wardlaw,  approved  by  Dr 
Harper,  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion — "is  TO  HAVE  NO  PROVINCE  AT 
ALL  " — put  in  capitals,  too,  by  Dr  Harper.  If  men  do  not  perceive  it,  it 
is  not  his  fault.  "  II.  That  this  society  be  based  on  the  following 
principle  : — That  all  legislation  by  secular  governments  in  affairs  of  religion 
is  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  a  usurpation  of 
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Divine  authority  ;  and  that  the  application,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
resources  of  the  State  to  religious  purposes,  is  unsound  in  principle,  hostile 
to  liberty,  and  opposed  to  the  Word  of  God."  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  is  not  a  question  of  endowment  or  State  connection,  but  the  strongest 
possible  denial  of  a  principle  which  all  Free  Church  office-bearers  have 
solemnly  vowed  they  hold  as  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  have  bound 
themselves  to  teach  and  maintain. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  if  Dr  Harper,  Dr  Cairns,  Dr  Andrew  Thom 
son,  as  representative  men  of  the  Union  Committee,  differ  on  this  other 
side  of  the  picture  from  Dr  Young.  Dr  Harper,  in  his  "  Letter  Addressed 
to  James  Buchanan,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  1868,"  p.  4,  says: — "It  gives  me 
much  pleasure  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  say,  that  having  submitted 
these  pages  to  my  friends  Dr  Thomson  and  Dr  Cairns,  to  whom  you  also 
appeal,  I  am  authorised  to  signify  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  view  I 
take  of  the  matter  under  consideration."  What,  then,  do  these  concurring 
gentlemen  say  on  the  point  in  hand  ?  At  p.  6,  Dr  Harper  says  :  "  The 
sanction  of  a  creed,  in  the  strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  language, 
plainly  suggests  authority  of  some  kind  in  relation  to  spiritual  things. 
Sanction,  say  lexicographers,  is  an  official  act  that  gives  validity  ;  it  is  that 
which  gives  to  a  thing  its  binding  power  ;  consequently  legislative  sanction 
renders  obligatory  by  civil  enactment."  Again,  pp.  11,  12,  Dr  Harper 
says  :  "  Were  it  said  to  us,  There  is  an  Establishment  without  endowment, 
do  you  admit  its  lawfulness  ?  Oar  answer,  in  few  words,  would  be,  You 
ask  what  goes  beyond  the  fair  conditions  of  the  question.  We  do  not  con 
sider  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  as  relevant  that  does  not  proceed  on  the 
footing  that  the  exclusion  of  the  coercive  element  is  a  thing  mutually  under 
stood  in  the  very  statement  of  the  case."  Once  more  :  "  If,  then,  author 
itative  recognition  by  law  mean  recognition  that  carries  with  it  authority 
in  the  form  of  law,  I  ask,  Can  any  public  act  be  so  described  that  has  not 
in  it  the  element  of  coercion  ?  Does  not  recognition  carry  with  it  the 
authority  of  the  source  from  which  it  emanates  ?  " 

Dr  Harper,  convener  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Union  Committee,  and 
his  friends  Dr  Cairns  and  Dr  Thomson,  do  most  plainly,  then,  declare  that 
no  LAW  can  be  permitted  that  positively  sanctions,  recognises,  or  ratifies, 
or  helps,  church  or  creed  or  religion,  true  or  false,  because  to  do  so  has 
the  element  of  coercion.  But  what  did  Dr  Young  say  in  addition  ?  He 
said,  "  The  parties"  (Voluntaries  and  anti-voluntaries)  "are  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder,  and  to  bring  them  to  unite  at  a  middle  point  is  neither  pos 
sible  nor  desirable,  for  there  can  be  no  compromise,  and  there  ought  to  be 
none  between  antagonist  principles." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  Voluntaryism  of  Drs  Wardlaw,  Heugh, 
Young,  Harper,  Cairns,  and  Thomson,  is  one  and  the  same,  and  "  there 
is  no  change."  In  fact,  Mr  Anderson,  of  Montrose,  goes  not  one  whit  be 
yond  Dr  Harper  and  those  who  concur  with  him  ;  he  only  brings  it  out 
more  boldly.  With  all  due  respect  for  a  man  so  venerable  in  years  and 
character  as  Dr  Harper,  who  has  been  a  thorough,  and  decided,  and  con 
sistent  Voluntary  since,  in  the  year  1820,  he  wished  a  change  in  their  for 
mula,  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  his  ability  and  experience  as 
a  Unionist  to  have  proved  my  statements  wrong,  and  that  Free  Church 
men  who  hold  by  Free  Church  principles  may  now  be,  or  become,  Volun 
taries,  or  unite  with  them  now,  and  yet  be  consistent  Free  Churchmen,  not 
sanctioning  either  "mild"  or  "portentous"  Voluntaryism.  Dr  Harper 
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at  least  shews  there  is  "no  change"  from  the  "portentous"  to  the 
"  mild,"  and  the  Synod,  in  a  formal  resolution,  arid  Dr  Harper  and  Cairns, 
have  anew  affirmed  it  in  the  matter  of  religious  education  in  national 
schools ;  and  that  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  most  practical  and  vital  question 
to  the  religious  wellbeing  of  this  empire.  The  resolution  is  embodied  in 
the  following,  as  reported  in  the  Daily  Review: — "Mr  Henry  Renton, 
Kelso,  convener  of  the  Education  Committee,  submitted  this  committee's 
report.  It  detailed  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  with  reference 
to  the  Scottish  Education  Bill  of  last  session,  and  then  declared  that  they 
declined  to  sanction  the  State  intermeddling  with  religious  instruction  ;  as 
to  take  their  money  to  teach  religious  doctrines,  which  they  opposed,  was 
not  merely  to  do  a  great  injustice,  but  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of 
conscience.  The  religious  instruction  of  children  was  a  sacred  and  in 
alienable  obligation  resting  upon  every  Christian  parent  and  every  Christian 
Church.  What  was  required  of  Parliament  was  a  satisfactory  measure, 
providing  adequately  for  secular  instruction.  Mr  Renton,  in  submitting 
the  report,  maintained  that  the  principle  held  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  reference  to  this  subject,  was  that  the  State  might  not  inter 
meddle  with  religion.  He  should  tremble  very  much  if  there  were  falter 
ing  in  this  position  on  the  part  of  the  Church  ;  and  yet  he  felt  a  measure 
of  solicitude  on  account  of  certain  indications  recently  given.  He  charac 
terised  as  unwarrantable  and  absurd  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  posi 
tion  adopted  by  their  Church  on  this  subject,  as  they  wished  to  refer  the 
settlement  of  the  religious  teaching  in  schools  to  the  ratepayers.  He 
prayed  there  might  be  no  faltering,  no  dissimulation,  no  misapprehension 
on  this  matter  ;  and  that  it  might  go  forth,  from  one  end  of  their  Church 
to  the  other,  that  it  was  entirely  repugnant  to  their  principle  to  allow  the 
State  either  to  enact  or  to  pay  for  religious  instruction  in  any  form.  (Ap 
plause.)  The  Synod  here  adjourned  till  six  o'clock,  at  which  sitting  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Education  was  again  brought  up, 
when,  without  discussion,  the  Synod,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Bell  (Newcastle), 
agreed  in  terms  of  the  committee's  recommendation,  'That  the  Synod  con 
tinue  the  committee  to  watch  over  any  measure  that  may  be  introduced 
into  Parliament  relating  to  education  or  religious  instruction  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  take  all  competent  steps  to  guard  against  any  invasion  in 
legislation  of  the  positions  which  this  Synod  has  hitherto  unanimously 
maintained.' " 

After  consenting  to  this  resolution,  yea,  defending  it,  in  their  Synod,  it 
is,  wbat  I  do  not  choose  to  call  it — but  at  all  events  it  is  expecting  true 
Free  Churchmen  to  be  very  gullible  indeed  if  they  expect  them  to  believe 
they  have  renounced  the  "  portentous  Voluntaryism."  He  never  charged 
them  with  refusing  to  let  religion  be  taught  in  the  schools,  but  refusing  to 
let  it  be  taught  at  the  expense  or  by  the  authority  of  the  State — in  short, 
by  law,  for  that  is  "  coercion,"  they  say,  "in  relation  to  spiritual  things." 
He  used  the  word  State  rather  than  "magistrate,"  for,  from  the  passage 
he  had  quoted,  they  will  allow  a  magistrate  to  say  and  do  what  they  will 
not  allow  the  State,  as  representing  the  national  will,  to  do.  In  connection 
with  this  he  begged  to  quote  a  brief  passage  from  the  report  of  the  speech 
of  Dr  Cairns,  and  which  referred  to  another  important  point.  He  said,  "I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  I  do  not  differ  from  Dr  Begg  or  Mr  Nixon  about 
anything  but  the  duty  of  setting  up  an  establishment  and  endowing  it,  or 
that  is  just  the  same  question  in  another  shape — the  duty  of  the  State  to 
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set  up  a  religious  establishment  in  schools  by  public  taxation,  instead  of 
having  religion  taught  in  schools  by  the  agreement  of  the  parents  in  some 
shape  or  other,  as  by  their  self-imposed  rates.  I  hold  everything  else  that 
they  hold  as  to  national  duty  and  obligation.  And  as  to  the  often-repeated 
complaint  of  my  friend  Dr  Gibson,  that  we  do  not  make  the  nation  acknow 
ledge  the  Christian  Church,  how  can  that  be  more  solemnly  asserted  than 
in  the  article  of  the  joint-committee,  which  speaks  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  as  what  all  "  powers  ought  to  hold  sacred."  Very 
good.  In  the  first  place,  he  never  said  they  denied  what  is  here  affirmed 
by  Dr  Cairns.  Either  he  affirms  that  the  nation — that  is  the  State  repre 
senting  the  nation — ought  by  law  to  recognise  and  sanction  the  Christiau 
Church,  or  ratify  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  hold  them  "  sacred,"  and 
so  contradicts  himself.  He  again  asked,  By  what  law  ?  If  he  say,  by  the 
law  of  God,  then  the  State  must  judge  what  is  the  Church,  and  must 
legislate  in  its  behalf ;  and  what  he  (Dr  Gibson)  had  said,  and  what  he 
repeats  is,  that  on  the  Voluntary  principle,  as  stated  by  Dr  Harper, 
countersigned  by  Dr  Cairns,  that  he  cannot  do  ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  so, 
then  what  security  have  you  for  the  "  liberties  of  the  Christian  Church" 
that  you  have  not  for  the  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
or  the  system  of  Juggernaut  or  Thugee  ?  Can  you  on  any  authority  but 
the  authority  of  Grod  Himself,  and  that  authority  acknowledged  by  law, 
shut  out  the  civil  authority  from  the  one  more  than  the  other  ?  Dr  Cairns 
makes  to  us  the  following  appeal : — "  How,  then,  would  the  minority  of 
the  Free  Church  be  worse  off  in  a  united  Church  than  they  are  at  present  ? 
They  are  hopelessly  associated  with  Voluntaries  as  it  is — (laughter) — and 
with  those  who  think  Voluntaries  in  place  ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
public  action  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  future  is  not  likely  to  differ  much 
from  what  the  action  of  a  united  Church  would  be.  What,  then,  have 
they  to  gain  by  remaining  where  they  are,  or  to  lose  by  joining  a  united 
Church,  which  would  only  take  the  course  of  making  that  open  in  name 
which  is  open  already  everywhere  in  reality  ?  There  is  nothing  that  they 
witness  for  now  that  they  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  witness  for  then.  (Ap 
plause.)  There  is' no  doctrine  or  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or 
of  the  Free  Church,  or  of  any  section  of  our  Presbyterianism,  that  would 
not  come  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  with  all  its  rights  of  con 
troversy  and  debate,  within  the  pale  of  a  united  Church."  Here  is  Broad 
Churchism  with  a  witness.  Why  not  amalgamate — unite  he  could  not  call 
it — with  Erastianism,  Prelacy,  or  any  other  ism  or  acy  with  which  Presby 
terianism  has  ever  contended?  All  controversy  to  cease,  and  yet  all 
"  right  of  controversy  and  debate  "  to  remain  as  before  !  Was  there  ever 
such  an  idea  of  Union  ?  Look  at  the  Church  of  England. 

Well,  if  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  house  admit  all  this  in 
silence,  so  be  it.  But  we  have  Voluntaries  within  ;  then  I  say,  whether 
the  Voluntaries  within  the  Free  Church  go  out  from  us,  or  drive  us  out 
from  them,  we,  at  least,  shall  have  peace  within,  and  that  would  be  an 
entire  impossibility  with  the  Voluntaries — already  alleged  by  Dr  Cairns,  and 
avowed  by  themselves — within,  and  intensified  by  the  accession  of  some 
500 — the  advocates  of  human  hymns,  organs,  and  of  "  mild  and  portentous 
Voluntaryism."  "  Better,"  say  I,  "  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  house-top 
than  with  a  brawling  woman  and  in  a  wide  house."  And  what  would  it  be 
when  we  had  1200  or  1300  such  brawlers — when,  in  short  we  should  be 
all  brawlers  together  ? 
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Dr  Cairns  appeals  to  us  that  we  would  be  no  worse  than  we  are.  Some 
truth  in  this.  But  it  is  one  thing  for  me  to  be  in  the  position,  in  God's 
providence,  to  have  roots  of  bitterness  springing  up  which  1  cannot  eradi 
cate — thorns  and  briers,  nettles  and  thistles,  shooting  up  in  my  garden  of 
good  soil — and  another  thing  altogether,  not  only  to  consent  to  their 
remaining,  but  being  planted  in  thousands,  full  grown  or  their  seeds  sown 
broadcast,  nay,  to  put  out  my  own  hand  to  hasten  and  complete  the  opera 
tion.  His  friend  Dr  Cairns  understands  perfectly  the  difference  between 
being  forced  to  submit  to  abuses  which  you  cannot  remedy,  and  to  be 
asked  or  compelled  to  justify  them,  and  that,  too,  when  he  is  asked  either 
to  disavow  or  compromise  principles  which  he  believes  and  had  vowed  to  be, 
as  Dr  Candlish  called  them,  "  the  truths  of  the  living  God."  A  pretty 
bear-garden  in  the  name  of  Union  we  should  thus  have. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  he  should  wish  to  notice,  and  that  very 
briefly,  as  referred  to  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod.  It  is  the  matter 
of  the  formula.  He  had  never  been  able  to  comprehend  how  this  matter 
was  to  be  managed.  He  must  be  allowed,  in  passing,  to  condemn  and 
to  denounce  in  the  strongest  language,  the  delusion  practised  on  the 
Church  and  the  world  by  the  statements  that  the  Union  proposed  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  standards,  and  that  after  the  example  of  the  churches  in 
America.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  23d  chapter  of  the  Confession  was 
struck  out  nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  the  present  Voluntaryism  inserted  in 
its  room  ;  and  we  are  expected  to  follow  their  example,  and  to  unite,  as 
they  did,  on  a  principle  about  which  they  had  not  divided ;  and  the  pro 
posal  is  made  to  us  to  unite  on  a  formula,  which  not  only  does  not  embrace 
the  principles  we  hold,  but  which  may  and  does  repudiate  what  we  have 
vowed  to  maintain. 

The  United  Presbyterians  stick  to  their  formula,  but  we  are  to  alter  ours 
to  meet  them  ;  and  the  example  of  America  is  alleged  as  an  example  for  us 
to  follow — viz.,  Strike  out  or  ignore  large  portions  of  the  Confession,  and 
in  reality  condemning  the  Larger  Catechism.  He  moved  in  the  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  against  any  alteration  of  the  formula,  of  course  such  as  would 
cover  the  Voluntaryism  or  anything  else  of  the  United  Presbyterians  that 
we  deemed  contrary  to  our  own  standards,  as  this  was  tantamount  to 
opening  the  door  to  any  doctrines  that  a  prevailing  party  might  propose  ; 
and  it  was  treated  as  calling  upon  the  Church  to  do  the  idiotic  thing — 
never,  for  any  reason  or  in  any  circumstances,  to  alter  a  word.  He  has 
been  puzzled  to  know  how  a  formula  could  be  framed  to  cover  our  con 
flicting  views.  But  he  had  remarked  in  the  discussions  of  the  Eeformed 
and  United  Presbyterians,  the  careful  use  of  the  words  "  severally"  and 
"  respectively,"  as  applied  to  the  fact  of  a  formula  serving  the  views  of 
each,  and  this  led  him  to  think  that  the  plan  might  be  such  as  would  pre 
serve  to  each  their  own.  He  finds  Mr  Renton  of  Kelso,  and  Mr  Hutton 
of  Paisley,  "intelligible"  and  honest  Voluntaries,  expressing  some  alarm 
as  to  their  liberties  in  a  united  Church,  where  there  might  be  some  "  intel 
ligible  "  and  some  unintelligible  Free  Churchmen,  and  unintelligible  United 
Presbyterians,  and  then  quoted  by  Dr  Marshall,  as  reported  in  the  Glasgow 
Herald  : — "  Dr  Marshall  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Union  Committee, 
and  answered  in  detail  the  points  urged  by  Mr  Hutton  and  Mr  Renton. 
If  the  Synod,  he  remarked,  were  to  adopt  Mr  Button's  motion,  their  friends 
in  the  Union  Committee  would  ask,  '  What  more  rights  and  liberties  do 
you  want  preserved  other  than  those  covered  by  the  one  qualification  with 
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which  you  receive  the  "Westminster  Confession  and  Catechism?"  He 
would  like  to  know  how  Mr  Hutton  would  answer  their  friends  such  a 
question.  They  had  constitutionally  no  rights  and  privileges  beyond  those 
which  were  protected  by  the  explanation  with  which  they  qualified  their 
adherence  to  the  Westminster  Standards."  (Applause.)  That  is,  they 
are  not  bound  by  them  at  all,  whereas  they  affirm  that  they  do  "  teach,  or 
may  be  supposed  to  teach,  intolerant  or  persecuting  principles  in  religion." 

One  other  point  we  must  notice.  Dr  Cairns  said — "  And  of  this  I  am 
perfectly  persuaded,  that  whatever  just  influence  is  due  to  these  brethren, 
and  to  the  views  which  they  represent  in  the  councils  of  the  future  (and  of 
that  influence  who  could  or  would  deprive  them  ?),  they  would  have  it  far 
better  in  the  bosom  of  a  united  Church,  where  angry  discussions  were 
ended,  where  recriminations  founded  on  the  earlier  sectional  history  of  the 
negotiating  churches  ceased,  and  where,  in  the  calm  view  of  Scripture,  and 
of  the  entire  history  of  a  great  Reformation  Church  from  first  to  last,  all 
emergent  questions  were  contemplated  and  decided.  It  is  considerations 
like  these  which  make  us  feel  that  the  position  assumed  by  the  Free  Church 
minority  is  no  reason  for  breaking  off  our  negotiations,  however  painful  it 
be  to  continue  them  in  the  face  of  their  protestations  and  remonstrances. 
We,  in  turn,  earnestly  bat  respectfully  protest  against  what  we  think  their 
hasty  and  unsatisfactory  adjustment  of  a  great  negotiation,  and  would 
gladly  see  them  willing  to  let  it  run  to  its  natural  close.  And  if  they 
were  ready  still  to  take  part  in  it,  or  to  allow  us  to  hold  any  conference 
with  them,  such  as  is  contemplated  with  their  own  brethren,  I  am  sure 
that  this  Synod  would  be  the  last,  in  the  interest  of  Union,  to  decline  any 
such  amicable  discussion."  Who  first  prevented  it  running  to  its  natural 
close  ? 

He  must  remind  Dr  Cairns  of  what  took  place  in  the  committee  when, 
in  1867,  he  joined  with  his  friends  in  a  formal  minute,  demanding  that  the 
Free  Church  Committee  should  themselves  declare,  and  recommend  to  the 
Assembly  to  declare,  that  there  was  no  bar  to  Union  in  the  first  head  of  the 
programme,  and  that  leading  members  of  their  committee  declared  they 
would  urge  their  Synod  to  stop  the  negotiations  unless  that  was  done. 
Did  Dr  Cairns  object  to  this  threat  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  And  we  know 
the  result.  Was  that  "  rash  "  haste  to  stop  the  negotiations?  Not  if 
our  Voluntary  friends  got  their  own  way.  He  had  not  time  to  discuss  the 
clause  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion  on  the  subject  of  providence,  but  he  ob 
jected  entirely  to  take  the  leadings  of  providence  as  a  ground  of  determining 
the  meaning  and  nature  of  a  great  Scriptural  truth,  as  much  or  "as  well 
the  Word  of  God."  Nothing  may  be  more  delusive  than  our  belief  of  a 
leading  of  providence.  The  completed  leading  may  be^the  very  reverse  of 
your  seeming  leading.  The  Word  of  God  is  our  fixed  and  only  rule,  and 
not  supposed  providences,  which,  though  taking  place  under  the  providence 
of  God,  may  be  the  leadings  of  the  enemy  of  all  righteousness.  As  to 
sending  down  to  Presbyteries,  he  gave  the  answer  to  Dr  Adam  in  the  Pres 
bytery  of  Glasgow.  Dr  Adam  evidently  thought  he  had  a  fine  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem  when  he  said  in  effect  that  Dr  Forbes  and  himself 
were  of  all  others  the  most  inconsistent  in  resisting  a  proposal  to  send 
down  the  Union  Report  to  Presbyteries.  I  hope  he  will  understand  the 
following  answer: — 1.  We  resist  it  on  the  ground  of  the  avowed  object  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  be  sent  down.  2.  Dr  Forbes  left  the  committee  in 
1865,  and  I  left  it  after  the  resolution  of  1867,  as  violating  the  principles 
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of  this  Church.  How  could  I  consent  to  send  it  down  now  for  the  con 
sideration  of  Presbyteries  ?  And  considering  the  report  in  the  same  light, 
I  could  not  be  a  consenting  party  to  sending  down  for  the  consideration  of 
Presbyteries  whether  they  approved  of  an  unlawful  document,  though  it 
were  not  continuing  to  distract  the  Church.  3.  When  the  Committee  sent 
down  a  former  report  for  suggestions,  they  utterly  disregarded  the  opinion 
of  Presbyteries.  Why  not  now  ?  4.  Though  a  majority  of  Presbyteries 
were  to  pronounce  against  it  as  not  containing  materials  for  a  basis  of 
Union,  the  same  committee  could  disregard  it  still.  5.  I)r  Adam  pro 
bably  knows — but  whether  he  does  or  no  I  beg  to  remind  him — that, 
suppose  a  majority  of  Presbyteries  pronounced  against  the  report,  the 
Assembly  might  remain  silent,  as  was  the  case  when  a  majority  of  Pres 
byteries  decided  that  our  teachers  should  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
6.  If  Dr  Adam,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  leaders,  should  move  in  the 
Assembly  that  no  effect  be  given  in  the  way  of  judicial  finding  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Presbyteries,  it  would  not  only  be  competent,  but,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  Assemblies  and  their  majorities,  it  would  be  carried. 
Dr  Gibson  concluded  by  declaring  he  could  not,  on  the  ground  stated  in  the 
protest,  consent  to  send  down  to  Presbyteries  what  he  believed  an  unlaw 
ful  proposal — viz.,  to  consider  whether  they  would  alter  the  standards  and 
constitution  of  this  Church  ;  and  he  would  therefore  vote  for  the  motion  of 
Mr  Moody  Stuart. 

Mr  MAIN  rose  and  said — I  would  not  have  sought,  at  this  stage  of  the 
discussion,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  House,  had  it  not  been  that  in  the 
Assembly  of  1867  I  attempted  to  obtain  a  hearing  but  failed.  I  have  not 
been  a  member  of  Assembly  since,  and  I  would  feel  it  to  be  a  very  great 
hardship  if  I  should  again  be  deprived  of  a  hearing — the  abuse  of  the 
liberty  allowed  by  the  House  leads  to  the  infringement  of  liberty  which 
some  of  us  very  deeply  feel.  As  I  am  pressed  for  time,  I  must  omit  much 
I  had  designed  to  say.  Allow  me  to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  precise  point  that  is  before  us — What  is  it  that  Dr  Candlish's  motion 
proposes  to  do  ?  and  what  are  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  accede  to  it  ? 
First,  What  is  it  that  the  General  Assembly  is  asked  to  do  ?  These  two 
things — the  one  general  and  the  other  special — 1st,  It  proposes  to  send 
clown  the  report  of  the  Union  Committee  to  Presbyteries ;  and  here  the 
question  arises,  For  what  purpose  is  it  to  be  sent  down  ?  Is  it  for  in 
formation  ?  no ;  for  they  know  everything  already.  Is  it  to  give  them 
leave  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  ?  no ;  for  they  are  possessed  of 
that  liberty  already.  Is  it  that  they  might  be  free  to  approach  the  General 
Assembly  with  the  expression  of  their  opinion  ?  no  ;  for  they  have  the 
right  to  do  so  already,  and  our  motion  fully  recognises  it.  Clearly, 
therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  this  part  of  the  motion.  No 
doubt  it  is  said  to  be  the  constitutional  way  of  ascertaining  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  but  this  I  altogether  deny.  It  is  not  required  by  the  constitution 
at  all.  The  constitutional  way  for  the  Assembly  ascertaining  the  mind  of  the 
Church  is  by  converting  an  overture  into  an  Act,  and  sending  it  down  to 
the  Presbyteries  for  their  opinion,  in  terms  of  the  Barrier  Act ;  but  that  is 
not  the  method  that  is  proposed  in  Dr  Candlish's  motion.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  unconstitutional  in  the  sense  of  running  against  it,  but  that  it  is 
outside  the  constitution,  and  is  not  the  course  which  it  prescribes.  If 
the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church  take  up  the  question  of  their  own  accord, 
the  responsibility  is  theirs  ;  but  if  they  take  it  up  by  a  remit  from  the 
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General  Assembly,  the  responsibility  is  mine,  and  that  responsibility  I 
decline  to  undertake  ;  and  that  for  three  obvious  reasons  :  First,  because 
it  would  imply  that  I  was  persuaded  that  there  were  adequate  materials 
for  coming  to  a  right  conclusion  on  the  subject,  whereas  I  believe  the  very 
opposite — the  materials  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  defective,  and,  there 
fore,  practically,  though  not  intentionally,  deceptive ;  second,  because  it 
would  imply  that  I  was  prepared  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Presbyteries. 
Now,  with  all  deference  and  respect,  not  in  the  language  of  threat  or  the 
spirit  of  defiance,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so.  In  every 
thing  affecting  the  administration  of  the  Church,  I  would  feel  myself  in  a 
very  different  position,  but  in  what  affects  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
I  have  no  such  liberty,  and  as  I  cannot  accept  their  decision  I  can  be  no 
party  to  the  sending  it  down  for  their  decision.  There  is  one  part  of  the 
motion  to  which  I  should  have  liked  to  call  attention,  where  it  says,  "  un 
fettered  by  the  resolutions  of  former  Assemblies."  If  this  language  has 
any  meaning,  it  tells  that  those  who  continued  in  the  committee,  and  those 
who  entered  it  in  1867,  were  fettered  by  those  decisions — it  vindicates  the 
course  adopted  by  those  who  then  resigned  their  position,  for  it  shews 
that  no  alternative  was  left  them. 

The  second  and  more  special  thing  which  Dr  Candlish's  motion  pro 
poses,  is  to  inquire  whether  there  be  any  "objection  in  principle  to  the 
formation  of  an  incorporating  union  among  the  negotiating  churches 
on  the  footing  or  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  at 
present  accepted  by  the  said  churches."  You  must  go  to  the  formula  to 
ascertain  in  what  manner  the  Confession  is  accepted  by  the  several 
churches.  If  you  look  to  the  second  question  in  our  formula,  you  find 
that  the  Free  Church  accepts  the  Confession  pure  and  simple,  without  quali 
fication  and  without  reserve — ''Do  you  sincerely  own  and  declare  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  approved  by  former  General  Assemblies  of  this 
Church,  to  be  the  confession  of  your  faith,  and  do  you  own  the  doctrine 
therein  contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine  which  you  will  constantly  adhere 
to?"  Whereas,  in  the  same  question  of  the  formula  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  you  find  this  clause  expressly  introduced :  "  It  being 
understood  that  you  are  not  required  to  approve  of  anything  in  these 
documents  which  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecu 
ting  and  intolerant  principles  in  religion."  On  the  very  face  of  it  there 
is  a  manifest  distinction  betwixt  these  two — the  Free  Church  accepts  the 
Confession  as  it  is,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  accepts  it  with  a  most 
important  reservation. 

No  doubt,  in  the  Act  of  Assembly  1846,  enjoining  the  questions  to  be 
put  to  ministers  and  office-bearers,  there  is  introduced  what  has  been 
called  anjallowance  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  magistrate  ;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  what  is  the  authority  of  that  Act,  for  I  believe  it  never  passed 
the  Barrier  Act  at  all.  Further,  that  Act  consists  of  two  parts.  The 
last  part  of  it  is  often  quoted,  but  the  first  very  seldom  ;  it  runs  thus : — 
"  And  the  General  Assembly,  in  passing  this  Act,  think  it  right  to  declare, 
that  while  the  Church  firmly  maintains  the  same  scriptural  principles  as  to 
the  duties  of  nations  and  their  rulers  in  reference  to  true  religion  and  the 
Church  of  Christ,  for  which  she  has  hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims  intol 
erant  or  persecuting  ^principles,  and  does  not  regard  her  Confession  of  Faith, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  when  fairly  interpreted,  as  favouring  intolerance 
or  persecution  ;  or  consider  that  her  office-bearers,  by  subscribing  it, 
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profess  any  principles  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment."  Now,  whatever  authority  belongs  to  this  Act,  must 
belong  to  both  parts  of  it — both  in  what  it  firmly  holds,  and  in  what  it 
expressly  repudiates.  No  one  is  entitled  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  one 
clause  who  does  not  hold  himself  bound  by  what  is  contained  in  the  other. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  the  Establishment  principle  could  be  more 
clearly  enunciated  than  it  is  in  that  clause,  and  yet  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  proposing  an  overture  to  the  Assembly  to  have  it  repealed.  It  is  not 
we  who  are  proposing  it  as  a  term  of  office  in  the  Free  Church  ;  it  is  there 
already,  and  was  meant  by  the  framers  of  the  Act  to  be  there. 

But  it  is  the  last  part  of  the  Act  that  is  singled  out  in  proof  that 
the  several  churches  occupy  precisely  the  same  position  in  reference  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  But  this  is  an  entire  mistake.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have 
no  allowance  whatever  on  the  subject.  We  are  not  entitled  to  hold  any 
thing  except  what  the  Confession  teaches  when  rightly  interpreted ;  and 
surely  the  right  interpretation  must  be  the  true  one.  Ours  is  not  a  quali 
fying  clause  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  meaning  of  the  Confession  ; 
but  it  is  an  interpreting  clause  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  meaning 
of  the  Confession.  Why  was  this  clause  introduced  at  all,  but  just  for  the 
purpose  of  repudiating  a  false  interpretation  that  had  been  put  upon  it. 
During  the  ten  years'  conflict,  it  had  been  appealed  to  as  warranting  all 
the  encroachments  of  the  civil  courts.  An  Erastian  construction  had  been 
put  upon  it.  Hence  the  Free  Church,  in  readjusting  her  formula  in  1846, 
for  the  first  time  required  her  office-bearers  in  express  terms  to  renounce 
"  Erastian  "  tenets.  She  felt  herself  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  but  if  she  had 
stopped  short  there,  it  might  have  been  construed  into  an  admission  that 
the  Confession  did  favour  Erastianism  ;  and,  therefore,  she  wisely  intro- 
'duced  this  explanatory  statement,  that,  when  rightly  interpreted,  it  gave 
no  countenance  to  any  such  opinions.  In  regard  to  the  clause  in  the 
formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  we  observe  that  it  was  intro 
duced  by  them  for  a  totally  different  reason.  Ours  was  expressly  to  exclude 
Erastianism — theirs  was  specially  to  admit  Voluntaryism.  Further,  that 
we  attach  a  different  meaning  to  the  words  employed ;  for  while  they 
apply  them  as  a  condemnation  of  all  countenance  and  support  to  religion 
by  a  nation,  we  do  not.  And  thirdly,  they  extend  its  range  to  the  whole 
of  the  Confession,  and  make  it  qualify  their  acceptance  of  all  its  doctrines, 
so  that  it  gives  them,  as  one  of  themselves  recently  said,  greater  liberty 
than  if  everything  were  struck  out  of  the  Confession,  to  which  they  posi 
tively  objected. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these  things,  I  must  say  that  I  was  amazed  at  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr  Cameron.  As  a  minister  of  this  Church,  he  has 
signed  the  formula  with  the  declaration  that,  when  rightly  interpreted,  it 
does  not  favour  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  ;  and  yet,  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  he  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  shew  the  very 
opposite,  and  has  insisted  upon  it  as  his  right  that  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  believe  and  publish  that  it  does  teach  persecuting  and  intolerant 
principles  ;  and  to  add  to  his  glaring  inconsistency,  as  a  member  of  the 
Union  Committee,  he  has  joined  in  the  declaration  that,  "  in  the  act  on 
the  formula,  the  Free  Church  disclaims  intolerance  and  persecuting 
principles,  and  repudiates  as  ungrounded  any  exposition  of  the  Confession 
according  to  which  it  should  be  understood  to  favour  intolerance  or  per 
secution;"  and  this  forms  part  of  the  report  he  proposes  to  send  down 
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for  the  consideration  of  Presbyteries.     The  man  who  does  so,  writes  his 
own  libel,  and  pronounces  his  own  condemnation. 

There  are  many  other  points  on  which  I  wished  to  touch,  but,  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Assembly,  I  forbear.  I  had  meant  to  make  appeal  to  my 
younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  to  those  who  find  themselves — and 
I  know  of  many — to  be  in  great  perplexity,  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  but  rather  refrain  from 
voting  altogether.  We  were  once  a  united  Church,  and  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Would  that  this  held  true  of  us  still  !  May  God  himself 
interpose  on  our  behalf,  and  may  each  one  of  us  realise  that  we  are  giving 
our  vote  this  day  under  a  heavier  responsibility,  and  in  a  matter  involving 
graver  issues,  than  in  any  similar  decision  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
called. 

Captain  SHEPHERD  of  Kirkville  wished  to  say  a  word.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  Assembly  for  more  than  thirty  years,  but  had  never  felt  such 
a  responsibility  as  he  conceived  would  be  devolved  upon  him  on  this 
occasion,  in  giving  his  vote  on  this  very  important  subject.  In  all  the 
circumstances,  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  suspend  negotiations — 
(hissing  and  applause) — and  he  made  that  suggestion  on  the  ground  that 
the  excitement  on  this  subject  in  the  Church  was  a  hindrance  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  he  was  convinced  it  was  a  hindrance  to  vital  godliness  in 
his  own  scul.  He  believed  the  resolution  of  1867  (which  forced  him  to 
leave  the  Union  Committee)  was  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties  now. 
(Hisses  and  interruption,  which  continued  so  incessantly  that  the  speaker 
had  to  resume  his  Feat.) 

Sir  HENRY  MONCREIFF — Moderator,  what  we  have  now  to  determine  is 
a  plain  question  of  present  duty  with  reference  to  the  stage  at  which  the 
Union  negotiations  have  arrived.  The  final  report  of  the  committee  being 
now  on  our  table,  after  the  delay  of  a  year  set  apart  for  prayer,  what  are 
•we  to  do  with  that  report  ?  Is  it  right  that  now,  as  a  matter  of  duty 
toward  so  great  a  question,  we  should  send  down  the  result  of  the  delibera 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  Union  in  a  regular  way  to  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Church,  suggesting  to  them  that  they  consider  what  these  results 
amount  to,  so  as  to  give  to  next  Assembly  any  opinion  they  may  tbink 
proper ;  and  suggesting  to  them  in  particular  one  point  about  which  it 
occurs  to  the  present  Assembly  that  there  is  special  cause  for  asking  their 
opinion  ?  It  has  been  objected  by  my  excellent  friend,  Mr  Main,  that  the 
course  proposed  is  not  constitutional,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  needed  for 
information,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  proposal  for  legislation  according 
to  the  Barrier  Act.  But  we  did  not  send  the  report  formerly  to  Presby 
teries  in  particular  last  year,  even  for  their  information.  Of  course,  we 
knew  that  no  such  report  contains  all  the  information  which  may  guide 
the  Presbyteries,  but  it  contains  all  that  can  be  reasonably  looked  for 
through  the  labours  of  a  committee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
Barrier  Act  is  simply  to  prevent  hasty  legislation  without  consent  of 
Presbyteries.  But  when  we  do  not  see  that  matters  are  ripe  for  legislation, 
we  may  look  at  any  matter  just  as  if  there  were  no  Barrier  Act,  and  con 
sult  the  Presbyteries  upon  a  point  of  principle  before  we  initiate  any  kind 
of  legislation.  If  we  were  prepared  to  propose  a  basis  of  Union,  we  might 
send  down  the  proposal  in  terms  of  the  Barrier  Act,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  adopted  in  a  constitutional  manner.  But  we  are  not  prepared  for 
legislation  just  now,  because,  previously  to  any  step  in  that  direction,  it 
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is  necessary  for  us  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Church  upon  a  point  of 
principle.  Therefore  the  supporters  of  Dr  Candlish's  motion  are  following 
the  simple  course  of  obvious  duty.  As  to  Mr  Main's  argument  regarding 
the  preamble  to  the  Act  1846,  he  does  not  observe  that  the  declaration 
in  the  first  part  of  it  is  merely  a  testimony,  and  does  not  make  a  term  of 
communion  ;  while  the  interpretation  of  the  Confession  in  the  second  part, 
is  enough  to  set  free  any  man's  conscience  by  shewing  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  if  it  be  not  contradicted.  I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  Confes 
sion  necessarily  supports  intolerance.  I  rather  incline  to  Dr  Cunning 
ham's  view,  that  the  language  has  been  so  guarded,  to  cover  different 
opinions,  as  to  avoid  that.  But  I  think  that  the  Act  1846  protects  any 
man's  conscience  who  does  not  see  the  matter  in  this  light. 

Dr  Begg  has  represented  our  motion  as  if  it  were  ignoring  all  the  results 
of  the  committee's  consultations  as  to  practical  matters  of  vital  conse 
quence,  such  as  the  Sustentation  Fund,  and  other  things  affecting  the 
question.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  intention  of  overlooking 
those  practical  matters.  More  especially,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
design  of  accomplishing  the  Union  without  a  satisfactory  regard  to  the 
results  of  our  deliberations  about  the  Sustentation  Fund.  If  I  thought 
that  the  sending  down  of  the  report  to  Presbyteries  would  supersede  all 
that  has  been  done  about  that  Fund,  and  other  practical  matters  in  the 
negotiations,  I  certainly  would  not  support  the  motion  of  Dr  Candlish. 
For  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  Union  cannot  take  place  without  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  those  matters.  I  believe  that  they  can  be 
adjusted  so  as  to  satisfy  this  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that 
elements  are  to  be  found  within  the  corners  of  the  report  to  shew  that 
they  may  be  adjusted.  But  the  supporters  of  Dr  Candlish's  motion  are 
not  willing  to  complicate  the  question  just  now  by  any  endeavour  to 
adjust  them.  If  we  be  once  satisfied  that  there  is  no  principle,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Presbyteries,  that  should  prevent  our  going  into  the  Union  ; 
if  we  be  satisfied  that,  so  far  as  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  ;  if,  looking  not  at  the  mind  of  the  majority 
merely,  but  at  the  whole  state  of  the  question  as  to  principle,  we  see  that 
we  may  proceed  toward  an  incorporative  Union — I  take  for  granted  that 
we  shall  then  look  closely  at  practical  questions.  But  if  we  come  to 
see  that,  although  the  majority  of  the  Church  think  there  is  no  principle 
in  the  way,  yet  that  the  position  of  the  minority  is  such  as  to  render  it 
neither  expedient  nor  in  accordance  with  what  we  may  believe  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  indicated  in  His  providence,  to  go  on 
to  Union  at  the  risk  of  disruption,  there  will  then  be  no  occasion  to  go 
minutely  into  all  the  practical  details  that  are  connected  with  the  Sustenta 
tion  Fund  and  other  affairs.  That,  I  understand,  to  be  all  reserved. 
Everybody  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  framing  of  Dr  Candlish's  motion, 
understands  that  all  these  things  are  certainly  reserved  ;  'and  that  to  send 
down  the  report  to  Presbyteries  will  not  in  the  least  compromise  the 
question  of  the  Sustentation  Fund,  or  any  other  question  of  that  kind 
which  may  arise.  We  have  been  asked  why  we  have  not  prepared  a 
formula  in  accordance  with  our  motion.  But  I  cannot  think  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  ask  the  Assembly  to  look  at  the  particular  terms  of  any 
proposed  formula,  before  we  know  the  mind  of  the  Presbyteries  as  to 
whether  there  be  room  for  Union  upon  the  basis  of  the  common  standards. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  third  motion  before  the  House  asks  us  to  shrink  from 
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the  responsibility  of  raising  a  question  which  may  bring  on  a  disruption, 
while  it  proposes  to  leave  the  raising  of  that  same  question  open  to  all  the 
Presbyteries.  We  had  much  better  not  send  down  the  report  at  all  than 
take  this  middle,  shrinking  course.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Dr  Begg  has  told  us  that  we  went  into  the  negotiations  on  the  under 
standing  that  there  would  be  a  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  Dr  Begg  understands  by  a  due  regard  an  absolute  regard. 
(A  laugh.)  Well,  questions  might  arise,  of  course,  as  to  what  was  intended 
by  the  principles  of  the  Church.  Due  regard  to  the  principles  of  the 
Church  must  mean  such  a  regard  as  will  preserve  in  its  integrity  whatever 
is  vital,  and  such  a  regard  as  may  enable  us  to  see  whether  the  differences 
existing  between  us  and  the  United  Presbyterians  be  vital  or  not.  But 
Dr  Begg  says  that  there  was  another  object  in  view — that  the  object 
before  his  mind  was,  in  fact,  to  try  and  convert  the  United  Presbyterians 
from  their  Voluntaryism — to  try  and  persuade  them  by  reasoning  from  the 
Word  of  God  that  their  views  about  the  connection  of  Church  and  State 
are  unscriptural.  Now,  that  might  be  a  very  good  object.  (A  laugh.) 
But  I  never  understood  that  such  was  the  purpose  for  which  the  committee 
was  appointed ;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  the  committee  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  objected  altogether  to  it.  The  idea  of 
going  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  convert  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  from  its  Voluntaryism  is  an  idea  which,  if  it  had 
been  openly  mooted  in  the  Assembly  of  1863,  would,  I  am  sure,  have 
been  rejected  as  utterly  out  of  the  question.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  been 
said  that  the  United  Presbyterians  have  not  adopted  the  articles  of  agree 
ment.  But  this  Assembly  has  never  formally  adopted  them.  Why,  then, 
we  should  expect  the  one  Church  to  do  what  the  other  Church  has  not 
done,  I  do  not  know.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that, 
in  substance,  the  United  Presbyterians  hold  all  that  is  essential  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations.  (No,  no.)  And  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  concurrence  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  let 
me  direct  attention  to  the  following  sentence  in  the  speech  of  Dr  Cairns — 
a  sentence  which  we  know  him  too  well  to  suppose  he  would  have  uttered 
had  he  not  been  persuaded  of  its  truth.  His  words  are — "  I  am  bold  to 
say,  that  in  this  Synod  there  is  not  one  man,  even  of  those  who  have 
opposed  them,  who  has  not  made  concessions  which  involve  all  their 
fundamental  principles." 

But  we  are  not  asked  by  Dr  Candlish's  motion  to  decide  this  or  any 
other  question.  It  is  simply  proposed  that  we  invite  the  Presbyteries  to 
judge  of  all  such  questions.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr  Begg  has  asked  if  there 
be  any  obligation  in  duty  to  proceed  in  the  way  proposed.  He  has  said 
that  there  is  no  scriptural  obligation  to  Union,  but  only  to  unity.  I  am 
surprised  to  find  Dr  Begg  speaking  so  lightly  of  an  incorporative  Union. 
Dr  Begg  is  a  Presbyterian,  I  suppose,  upon  scriptural  grounds,  and  the 
essence  of  Presbyterian  polity  is,  that  it  proposes  to  unite  all  churches 
together.  Therefore,  as  a  Presbyterian,  I  consider  that  Dr  Begg  is  bound 
to  look  upon  it  as  a  duty,  in  point  of  scriptural  obligation,  to  do  all  that 
he  can  for  Union.  (Applause.) 

Some  friends  think  that  to  stop  short  now  would  be  to  act  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  If  I  really  believed  that  to  stop  short  now  would 
accomplish  that  result,  I  would  do  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  ever  right  to  turn  aside  from  what  is  the  straightforward 
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path  of  duty  under  the  influence  of  considerations  of  that  kind  ;  for  it 
might  be  a  false  calculation  altogether,  and  there  are  many  reasons  which 
tend  to  shew  that  it  may  be  so. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  the  decision  of  the  question  of  principle 
which  has  been  raised.  If  it  be  not  decided  as  to  Union,  it  must  be 
decided  within  the  Free  Church  ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  ministers 
and  elders  in  the  Church  who  will  not  contentedly  go  on,  under  the  im 
pression  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  excludes  them.  (Applause.)  Dr 
Begg  speaks  is  if  there  were  a  counter  threat  of  disruption  upon  our  side. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  only  an  endeavour  to  point 
out  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  question  of  principle — Union,  or  no  Union. 
It  may  be  a  great  calamity  that  the  Church  should  be  in  the  position  of 
having  these  two  ideas  carried  into  collision,  the  one  against  the  other ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  question  has  been  raised  by  our  friends  as  to  what 
the  Confession  means  on  the  particular  point  in  question.  It  has  been 
assumed  by  them  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  always  been  considered 
by  us  as  containing  the  doctrine  of  Establishments  ;  but  I  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  I  did  not  think  so.  In  my  youth  I  had  difficulty  about  it 
on  the  subject  of  persecution.  But  T  never  thought  of  it  as  fixing  the 
Establishment  principle.  Our  friends  maintain,  that  even  though  there  is 
no  prospect  of  their  obtaining  an  Establishment  on  proper  conditions,  it  is 
still  our  duty  to  hold  up  the  principle  before  the  rulers  of  the  nation.  It 
is  very  easy  for  our  friends  to  say  that  the  rulers  are  bound  to  establish 
the  Church,  at  the  same  time  leaving  them  to  decide  for  themselves  what 
church  ought  to  be  established.  We  are  here  as  a  Church,  but  we  are 
here  also  as  part  of  the  community  ;  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  shew 
that  there  is  a  feasible  way  by  which  there  can  be  an  establishment  of 
religion  now,  it  will  not  do  for  us  not  to  look  at  the  position  in  which  that 
places  us. 

The  claim  of  right  was  a  claim  for  Scotland  against  England,  the  Chuich 
representing  the  country  in  that  matter ;  and  before  we  can  ever  make  the 
claim  again  we  must  have  Scotland  at  our  back — we  must  have  the  masses 
of  the  people  at  our  back — and  therefore,  I  think,  we  had  better  put  off 
the  idea  of  making  it  for  a  very  long  time,  on  various  grounds.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other  way  in 
which  we  can  look  at  an  Establishment.  It  seems  less  likely  than  ever. 
There  was  a  time  when  some  of  us  thought  of  a  system  by  which  parties 
connected  with  a  parish,  even  though  not  members  of  the  congregation 
might  be  the  parties,  with  the  congregation,  who  might  nominate  the 
minister  in  the  first  instance.  But  then  we  believed  we  had  spiritual  in 
dependence  ;  now,  however,  we  know  we  cannot  have  in  the  Establishment 
spiritual  independence  ;  and  that  spiritual  independence  is  laughed  at  by 
those  who  would  advocate  popular  rights  in  a  neighbouring  quarter.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  of  course,  Dr  Candlish's  argument  was  correct ;  and 
the  more  numerous  the  number  of  the  parties  to  whom  is  given  the  power 
of  appointing  ministers  as  a  civil  right,  the  wider  is  the  door  made  for 
Erastianism  to  come  in.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the  protest  that  has  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  Dr  Begg  has  enforced  that  protest  by  mentioning 
to  the  House  what  appeared  an  alarming  opinion  as  to  what  the  civil  courts 
may  do.  I  think  that  is  just  carrying  out  the  worst  part  of  the  protest. 
I  do  not  think  the  question  of  what  the  civil  courts  might  do,  and  what 
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might  become  of  property,  ought  to  come  in  across  our  Christian  judg 
ment  on  the  subject  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  (Hear,  hear.)  Dr  Begg 
has  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Justice-General — 

Dr  BEGG — I  begg  to  say  the  subject  of  property  was  not  introduced  by 
me,  but  by  Dr  Buchanan  yesterday  morning.  (Applause.) 

Sir  HENRY  MOXCREIFF — I  do  not  care  what  induced  Dr  Begg  to  bring  it 
forward  ;  I  object  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  forward. 
With  regard  to  the  opinion  that  has  been  quoted,  I  may  state  that  that 
very  opinion,  an  opinion  to  the  effect,  that  a  church  Synod  might  be  in 
terdicted  from  altering  its  own  rules — has  been  repudiated  by  Lord  Cran- 
worth,  Lord  Colonsay,  and  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reference 
to  that  very  case  upon  appeal — (applause) — who  declared  that  there  was 
no  authority  to  take  cognisance  of  the  rules  of  a  voluntary  society,  except 
for  the  due  disposal  or  administration  of  property.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  from 
Dr  Begg.)  I  recommend  Dr  Begg,  before  quoting  opinions  in  cases,  to 
follow  out  the  whole  history  of  the  cases.  When  a  course  has  been  taken 
to  which  men  are  conscientiously  opposed — when  they  have  dissented  and 
protested  against  it — and  have  at  last  found  themselves  constrained  to 
separate  from  a  majority,  they  may  reasonably  take  any  steps  after  the 
separation  for  securing  rights  of  property,  and  retaining  what  they  may 
shew  a  legal  title  to.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  to  raise  questions  about 
property  beforehand,  while  questions  of  Christian  judgment  are  under 
consideration,  savours  very  much  of  Erastianism.  (Loud  applause.)  I 
repeat,  it  savours  very  much  of  Erastianism  to  throw  questions  of  property 
across  our  path,  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a 
matter  of  Christian  principle.  To  bring  before  us  any  alarm  about  civil 
courts  and  the  laws  of  property,  so  as  to  influence  our  minds  in  judging 
what  is  right  for  carrying  out  the  mind  of  Christ,  this  appears  to  me  the  very 
essence  of  Erastianism — (renewed  applause) — and  I  hold,  therefore,  that  we 
have,  in  the  protest  and  the  things  said  in  connection  with  it,  that  which  we 
are  bound  to  repudiate  as  leal -hearted  Free  Churchmen.  (Loud  applause.) 

It  was  then  agreed  to  take  the  vote  first  on  the  second  and  third  motions, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  should  be  put  as  an  amend 
ment  upon  the  first  motion. 

The  votes  having  been  marked,  and  the  tellers  having  reported,  it  was 
found  that  133  had  voted  for  the  second  motion,  and  30  had  voted  for  the 
third  motion,  so  that  the  second  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  103. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  first  and  second  motions,  and  the  votes 
having  been  marked  and  the  tellers  having  reported,  it  was  found  that  379 
had  voted  for  the  first  motion,  and  144  had  voted  for  the  second  motion, 
so  that  the  first  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  235. 

It  was  reported  that  two  elders  had  been  prevented  from  voting  for  the 
second  motion,  by  a  mistake  on  their  part. 

The  Assembly  accordingly  resolve  in  terms  of  the  first  motion  :  — 

"  The  General  Assembly  having  taken  up  the  report  of  the  Union  Com 
mittee  laid  on  the  table  of  last  Assembly,  and  also  the  supplementary 
report  now  submitted,  with  relative  overtures,  did  and  hereby  do  resolve 
to  send  down  said  reports  to  Presbyteries,  with  a  view  to  their  deliberating 
on  the  whole  subject  to  which  they  relate,  unfettered  by  the  resolutions  of 
any  former  Assemblies,  and  sending  up  to  next  Assembly  the  results  of 
their  deliberations.  In  particular,  and  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
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Presbyteries,  to  mature  and  express  their  views  on  the  whole  subject,  or 
any  branch  thereof,  the  General  Assembly  instruct  them  to  give  their 
special  attention  to  the  following  point,  with  a  view  to  send  up  their  opinion 
thereon  to  next  General  Assembly,  namely,  Whether,  apart  from  other 
considerations  bearing  upon  the  present  movement,  there  is  any  objection 
in  principle  to  the  formation  of  an  incorporating  Union  among  the  nego 
tiating  churches,  on  the  footing  or  basis  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  as  at  present  accepted  by  the  said  churches. 

"Further,  the  General  Assembly  declare  that,  apart  from  the  consideration 
of  principle,  the  entire  question  of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  Union 
contemplated,  as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  of  effecting  it,  is,  and  must 
be  held  to  be,  reserved ;  inasmuch  as  the  character  and  amount  of  agree 
ment  or  disagreement  in  the  Church  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  ascertained 
and  estimated  in  an  orderly  and  constitutional  way,  until  the  results  of  this 
remit  to  Presbyteries  are  known  :  inasmuch,  also,  as  the  Church  is  bound 
to  keep  herself  always  free  to  be  guided  by  the  leadings  of  God's  provi 
dence,  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  His  word  and  Spirit,  in  whatever  steps 
she  may  have  to  take  from  time  to  time  in  so  important  a  matter. 

"The  Assembly  reappoint  the  Committee,  with  instructions  to  watch  over 
the  matter,  and  to  confer,  if  they  see  cause,  with  the  committees  appointed 
by  the  other  negotiating  churches. 

"Finally,  the  Assembly  renew  the  exhortation  of  last  Assembly  to  office 
bearers  and  people,  that  they  should  abound  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God 
for  His  guidance  and  blessing  in  connection  with  this  important  matter." 

From  this  resolution  Mr  Moody  Stuart  dissented  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  name  of  all  who  may  adhere  to  him. 

The  following  adhered  to  Mr  Stuart's  dissent — viz.,  Captain  Shepherd, 
Dr  Begg,  Dr  Gibson,  Mr  Nixon,  Dr  Wood,  Dr  T.  Smith,  Mr  Main,  Mr  A. 
White,  Mr  M'Corkle,  Mr  Adam  Kettie,  Mr  Ferguson,  minister ;  Mr 
Moffat,  Mr  John  Dick,  elder  ;  Mr  Wm.  Mitchell,  elder ;  Mr  Robert  Cun 
ningham,  elder;  Mr  James  Young,  elder  ;  Mr  Donald  M'Master,  minister; 
Mr  J.  L.  Campbell,  minister  ;  Mr  Wm.  Fraser,  minister  ;  Mr  David  Waters, 
minister  ;  Mr  William  Dick,  elder  ;  Mr  John  A.  Cooke,  minister  ;  Mr  David 
Crighton,  elder;  Mr  Eobert  Philip,  minister;  Mr  Samuel  Miller,  D.D., 
minister ;  Mr  G.  F.  Macara,  minister  ;  Mr  D.  N.  Mackay,  minister  ;  Mr 
A.  R.  Church,  elder  ;  Mr  David  Clow,  elder  ;  Mr  John  Laing,  elder  ;  Mi- 
William  Geddes,  elder  ;  Mr  Henry  Torrance,  elder;  Mr  John  M'Gowan, 
minister;  Mr  William  Kidston,  elder;  Mr  John  Clarke,  minister;  Mr 
James  Gillies,  minister ;  Mr  Donald  Corbet,  minister ;  Mr  John  Mac- 
pherson,  minister;  Mr  John  M'Millan,  elder;  Mr  John  Sloane,  elder; 
Mr  John  Russell,  minister;  Mr  Alexander  M'Farlane,  elder. 

The  Assembly  then  adjourned. 
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i. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMITEE  ON  UNION    WITH    OTHER 
CHUECHES,  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  GENEEAL  ASSEMBLY 

OF  1870. 

THE  Union  Report  laid  on  the  table  of  last  General  Assembly  contained,  as  the 
Committee  then  stated,  "  the  entire  result  of  the  Committee's  inquiries  and 
deliberations  regarding  all  the  matters  embraced  in  the  programme  "  of  the 
matters  "  which  appeared  to  call  for  investigation."  In  presenting  it  the 
Committee  ventured  respectfully  to  suggest  that  it  "  should  be  simply  received 
by  the  Assembly  and  allowed  to  lie  upon  its  table  till  the  following  year,  to  be 
then  taken  up,  and,  if  the  Assembly  see  cause,  to  send  it  down  to  the  Presby 
teries  of  the  Church;"  that  meanwhile  "it  should  be  published  for  the  infor 
mation  of  all  the  Courts  and  Congregations  of  the  Church ; "  and  '•  fur 
ther  still,  and  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  manifest  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  the  Church's  interest  in  the  cause  of  Union  among 
the  several  branches  of  the  once  united  Church  of  their  native  land,  and 
of  maturing  her  own  mind  for  a  wise  and  right  course  of  acting  regard 
ing  it,  the  Committee,  if  reappointed,  should  be  instructed  to  watch 
over  this  whole  subject ;  and,  in  the  event  of  receiving.,  from  any  quarter, 
information  or  suggestions  tending  to  throw  additional  light  upon  it,  to  bring 
up,  if  they  shall  see  cause,  a  supplementary  report  to  next  General  Assembly." 

It  seemed  good  to  the  Assembly  to  follow  this  course.  And  in  the  resolution 
upon  the  subject  which  was  accordingly  adopted,  the  Assembly,  after  reappoint- 
ing  the  Committee,  and  instructing  it  as  above,  went  on  to  say. — "  That  being 
deeply  alive  to  the  heavy  responsibility  which  must  lie  upon  the  Church  in  con 
nection  with  the  ultimate  disposal  of  this  Union  question,  and  to  the  consequent 
and  urgent  need  she  has  of  Divine  light  and  guidance,  the  Assembly  exhorts  all 
her  faithful  people  to  abound  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that  He  may  be 
be  pleased  to  bring  all  the  Courts  and  Congregations  of  the  Church  to  see  eye 
to  eye  and  to  be  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  regarding  it ;  and  meanwhile 
recommends  them  to  cultivate  fraternal  intercourse,  as  means  and  opportunity 
may  offer,  with  the  office-bearers,  congregations,  and  members  of  the  churches 
concerned  in  these  Union  negotiations,  and  with  all  others  who  love  in  sincerity 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  exhortation  which  in  these  solemn  words  the  Assembly  gave  forth  was 
afterwards  embodied  in  a  "  special  call  to  prayer,"  which  was  adopted  at  its 
closing  sitting ;  and  the  great  duty  and  privilege  which  by  that  call  was  set 
before  the  people,  the  Assembly  itself  then  and  there  inaugurated,  by  unitedly 
seeking  help  and  counsel  from  God. 

It  affords  the  Union  Committee  profound  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Assembly's  call  to  prayer  has  not  only  been  extensively  circulated,  but 
largely  and  earnestly  responded  to,  in  the  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  congregations  of  the  Church.  In  His  own  time  and  way  the  Hearer  of 
prayer  will  not  fail  to  cause  it  to  be  known  that  it  has  not  been  a  vain  thing 
thus  to  call  upon  His  name. 

The  instructions  under  which,  as  now  narrated,  the  reappointment  of  the 
Committee  at  last  Assembly  took  place,  were  such  as  not  to  require  much 
labour  or  many  meetings.  The  attitude  assigned  them  by  these  instructions 
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was  one  of  observation  rather  than  of  action.  Their  work  had  in  great  measure 
been  already  dune.  They  held  themselves,  however,  in  readiness  to  give  their 
best  consideration  to  any  suggestions  bearing  on  the  findings  embodied  in  the 
report  of  last  year  which  might  be  sent  by  them  to  the  Presbyteries  ;  but  none 
having  been  received,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Union  Committees  of  all  the  negotiating  Churches  held  on  the 
2d  of  March  of  the  present  year  : — 

"  It  was  reported  by  the  committees  of  the  several  negotiating  Churches  that 
no  additional  suggestions  had  been  sent  up  to  them  since  their  last  appointment 
by  any  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Churches  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

''  Tn  these  circumstances,  and  after  due  deliberation  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  -Joint  Committee  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  the 
findings  contained  in  the  report  sent  up  by  the  different  committees  last  year  to 
the  supreme  courts  of  the  Churches  they  represent,  with  the  exception  of  the 
finding  on  the  subject  of  formulas.  To  this  finding  the  Committee  resolved  simply 
to  append  the  formulas  presently  in  use  in  the  several  negotiating  Churches, 
together  with  the  questions  put  to  office-bearers  at  ordination  and  admission, 
and  to  students  previously  to  their  being  licensed  as  probationers. 

"It  was  further  agreed  that,  having  respect  to  certain  erroneous  impressions 
which  appear  to  have  gone  abroad  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  report  on 
Union  was  drawn  up,  the  Joint-Committee  should  now  put  on  record  the  view 
of  that  purpose  on  which  they  proceeded  in  framing  the  report  in  question,  and 
which  they  have  all  along  understood  to  be  the  only  purpose  it  was  intended  to 
serve. 

"  In  prosecuting  the  lengthened  inquiry,  of  which  the  report  of  last  year  ex 
hibits  the  full  results,  the  one  object  of  the  Joint-Committee  was  to  bring  out 
the  nature  and  amount  of  agreement  and  difference  which  appeared  to  them  to 
exist  among  the  negotiating  Churches  in  reference  to  those  various  matters 
bearing  upon  Union  which  were  embraced  in  the  programme  they  had  drawn 
up  for  their  guidance.  And  the  one  purpose  for  which  they  understood  the 
report,  when  completed,  was  to  be  used,  was  that  of  supplying  information  of  a 
nature  to  place  the  negotiating  Churches  in  a  favourable  and  fitting  position 
for  intelligently  discharging  the  great  duty  that  lay  before  them  of  ultimately 
deciding  for  or  against  an  incorporating  union. 

"  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Joint  Union  Committee  are  concerned,  while  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the  results  of  their  own  labours,  or  the  import 
ance  of  the  light  which  these  are  fitted  in  their  judgment  to  throw  on  the  war- 
rantableness  of  union  among  the  negotiating  Churches, — the  report  was  never 
meant  to  be  regarded  or  treated  either  as  a  basis  of  union,  or  as  supplying  doc 
trinal  articles  or  statements  to  be  added  to  the  existing  standards  of  the  nego 
tiating  Churches  in  the  event  of  union  taking  place  among  them.  And  further, 
as  their  inquiries  proceeded,  and  especially  since  the  great  and  auspicious  event 
of  the  union  of  the  t\vo  great  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America, 
it  has  become  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Joint-Committee  of  the  Churches 
now  negotiating,  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  open  the  way  for  Union  among 
them,  that  Union  should  be  bused  on  the  standards  common  to  all  the  Churches, 
with  the  explanations  or  qualifications  with  which  these  standards  are  at 
present  received  in  the  negotiating  Churches  severally,  which,  if  the  Churches 
take  the  course  now  indicated,  would  finally  be  reduced  to  a  formula  in  which 
all  parties  could  acquiesce." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  of  April,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that, 
besides  the  formulas  and  questions  presently  in  use  in  the  negotiating  Churches, 
there  should  be  sent  up  by  the  several  Committees  to  their  respective  supreme 
courts  the  "  Bases  of  Union  "  recently  adopted  by  certain  of  the  Colonial  Pres 
byterian  Churches  in  Victoria,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,,  and  New  South  Wales.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Free 
Church  Committee  it  was  further  agreed  to  send  up  along  with  these  other 
documents  the  Act  of  Assemblv  1G47  regarding  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith. 
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The  documents  now  specified  will  be  found  accordingly  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  present  Report. 

The  formulas  and  relative  questions  presently  in  use  in  the  negotiating 
Churches  supply  information,  of  which  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  to  be 
especially  important  that  the  Assembly  and  the  Church  should  be  in  possession 
at  the  stage  the  Union  negotiations  have  now  reached.  The  Act  of  Assembly 
1647  will  shew,  that  from  the  first  the  Westminster  Confession  was  received 
with  certain  important  reservations.  As  regards  the  other  class  of  documents, 
viz  ,  "  The  Bases  adopted  in  Unions  recently  consummated  among  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  the  British  Colonies,"  they  have  been  placed  by  the  Committee  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  of  the  close  connec 
tion  which  has  so  long  subsisted  between  the  Free  Church  and  certain  of  the 
Colonial  churches,  by  which  these  Bases  of  Union  have  been  adopted.  And 
second,  because  it  seemed  to  the  Committee  that  they  might  be  found  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  course  which,  in  circumstances  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
of  the  Colonial  churches,  the  Free  Church  ought  to  pursue  in  dealing  with  the 
great  question  of  Union  which  is  now  before  it. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  humbly,  but  earnestly,  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  to  discharge  the  great  duty  devolved  upon  them  by  successive  General 
Assemblies  since  their  first  appointment  in  1863,  it  only  remains  to  the  Committee 
to  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  candour  and  brotherly  love  in  which 
they  have  all  along  been  met  in  conducting  their  inquiries,  by  the  honoured 
brethren  of  the  other  negotiating  Churches,  and  to  commend  the  whole  subject 
to  which  these  inquiries  relate,  to  the  gracious  care  and  guidance  of  Him  whose 
name  is"  Counsellor— the  mighty  God." 

ROB.  BUCHANAN.   Convener, 


APPENDIX  I. — FORMULAS  of  the  several  Churches  represented  in  the  Joint- 
Committee  on  Union. 

FREE  CHURCH. 

I.  ACT  OF  ASSEMBLY  AT  EDINBURGH,  August  27.  1647.     Sess.  23. 
Act  approving  the  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

A  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Kirks  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms,  being  the 
chiefest  part  of  that  uniformity  in  religion,  which  by  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  we  are  bound  to  endeavour  :  And  there  being  accordingly  a  Confession 
of  Faith  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  sitting  at  Westminster,  with 
the  assistance  of  Commissioners  from,  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  which  Confession 
was  sent  from  our  Commissioners  at  London  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Kirk 
met  at  Edinburgh  in  January  last,  and  hath  been  in  this  Assembly  twice  publicly 
read  over,  examined,  and  considered  ;  copies  thereof  being  also  printed,  that  it 
might  be  particularly  perused  by  all  the  members  of  this  Assembly,  unto  whom 
frequent  intimation  was  publicly  made,  to  put  in  their  doubts  and  objections,  if 
they  had  any  :  And  the  said  Confession  being,  upon  due  examination  thereof, 
found  by  the  Assembly  to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  nothing 
contrary  to  the  received  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this 
Kirk.  And,  lastly,  It  being  so  necessary,  and  so  much  longed  for,  that  the  said 
Confession  be,  with  all  possible  diligence  and  expedition,  approved  and  established 
in  both  kingdoms,  as  a  principal  part  of  the  intended  uniformity  in  religion,  and 
as  a  special  means  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  the  many  dangerous 
errors  and  heresies  of  these  times  ;  the  General  Assembly  doth  therefore,  after 
mature  deliberation,  agree  unto,  and  approve  the  said  Confession,  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  matter  ;  (judging  it  to  be  most  orthodox,  and  grounded  upon  the  word  of 
God  ; )  and  also,  as  to  the  point  of  uniformity,  agreeing  for  our  part,  that  it  be  a 
common  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  three  kingdoms.  The  Assembly  doth  also 
bless  the  Lord,  and  thankfully  acknowledge  his  great  mercy,  in  that  so  excellent 
a  Confession  of  Faith  is  prepared,  and  thus  far  agreed  upon  in  both  kingdoms  ; 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  great  strengthening  of  the  true  reformed  religion  against 
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the  common  enemies  thereof.  But,  lest  our  intention  and  meaning  be  in  some 
particulars  misunderstood,  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  provided,  That  the 
not  mentioning  in  this  Confession  the  several  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  officers  and 
assemblies,  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  the  truth  of  Christ  in  these  particulars,  to  be 
expressed  fully  in  the  Directory  of  Government.  It  is  further  declared,  That  the 
Assembly  understandeth  some  parts  of  the  second  article  of  the  thirty-one 
chapter  only  of  kirks  not  settled,  or  constituted  in  point  of  government  :  And 
that  although,  in  such  kirks,  a  synod  of  Ministers,  and  other  fit  persons,  may  be 
called  by  the  Magistrate's  authority  and  nomination,  without  any  other  call,  to 
consult  and  advise  with  about  matters  of  religion ;  and  although,  likewise,  th  e 
Ministers  of  Christ,  without  delegation  from  their  churches,  may  of  themselves, 
and  by  virtue  of  their  office,  meet  together  synodically  in  such  kirks  not  yet 
constituted,  yet  neither  of  these  ought  to  be  done  in  kirks  constituted  and  settled  ; 
it  being  always  free  to  the  Magistrate  to  advise  with  synods  of  ministers  and 
ruling  elders,  meeting  upon  delegation  from  their  churches,  either  ordinarily,  or, 
being  indicted  by  his  authority,  occasionally,  andj>ro  re  nata  ;  it  being  also  free 
to  assemble  together  synodically,  as  well  pro  re  nata  as  at  the  ordinary  times, 
upon  delegation  from  the  churches,  by  the  intrinsical  power  received  from  Christ, 
as  often  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  Church  so  to  assemble,  in  case  the 
Magistrate,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Church,  withhold  or  deny  his  consent  ; 
the  necessity  of  occasional  assemblies  being  first  remonstrate  unto  him  by  humble 
supplication.  A.  KERB. 

2.  ACT  OF  ASSEMBLY  1846.     XII.  Anent  Questions  and  Formula. 

Whereas  it  has  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  late  change  in  the 
outward  condition  of  the  Church,  to  amend  the  Questions  and  Formula  to  be 
used  at  the  licensing  of  Probationers,  and  the  ordination  of  Deacons,  Elders,  and 
Ministers  respectively,  the  General  Assembly,  with  consent  of  a  majority  of 
Presbyteries,  enact  and  ordain,  that  the  following  shall  be  the  questions  so  to 
be  used  :  Ard,  considering  that  the  Formula,  to  this  Act  subjoined,  embodies 
the  substance  of  the  answers  to  the  said  questions,  the  Assembly  appoint  the 
same  to  be  subscribed  by  all  Probationers  of  the  Church  before  receiving  license 
to  preach  the  gospel,  and  by  all  office-bearers  at  the  time  of  their  admission  : 
And  the  General  Assembly,  in  passing  this  Act,  think  it  right  to  declare,  that, 
while  the  Church  firmly  maintains  the  same  scriptural  principles  as  to  the  duties 
of  nations  and  their  rulers  in  reference  to  true  religion  and  the  Church  of  Christ, 
for  which  she  has  hitherto  contended,  she  disclaims  intolerant  or  persecuting 
principles,  and  does  not  regard  her  Confession  of  Faith,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
when  fairly  interpreted,  as  favouring  intolerance  or  persecution,  or  consider  that 
her  office-bearers,  by  subscribing  it,  profess  any  principles  inconsistent  with 
liberty  of  conscience  and  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

i.  ELDERS  AND  DEACONS. 

Questions  to  be  put  before  Ordination. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  declare  the  Confession  of  Faith,   approven  by 
former  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church,  to  be  the  confession  of  your  faith  ; 
and  do  you  own  the  doctrine  therein  contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  which  you 
will  constantly  adhere  to  ? 

3.  Do  you  own  and  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian  Church  Government  of  this 
Church,  by  Kirk-Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods,  and  General  Assem 
blies,  to  be  the  only  government  of  this  Church ;  and  do  you  engage  to  submit 
thereto,  concur  therewith,  and  not  to  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  preju 
dice  or  subversion  thereof  ? 

4.  Do  you   believe  that   the   Lord  Jesus  Christ,   as  King  and  Head  of  the 
Church,   has  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  Church-officers, 
distinct  from,  and  not  subordinate  in  its  own  province  to,  civil  government,  and 
that  the  Civil  Magistrate  does  not  possess  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control 
over  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  do  you  approve  of  the 
general  principles  embodied  in  the  Claim,  Declaration,  and  Protest,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1842,  and  in  the  Protest  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  Commissioners  from  Presbyteries  to  the  General  Assembly, 
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read  in  presence  of  the  Royal  Commissioner  on  18th  May  1843,  as  declaring  the 
views  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  standards  of  this 
Church,  with  respect  to  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  her  subjection  to  Him  as  her  only  Head,  and  to  His  Word  as  her  only 
standard  ? 

5.  Do  you  promise  to  observe  uniformity  of  worship  and  of  the  administration 
of  all  public  ordinances  within  this  Church,  as  the  same  are  at  present  performed 
and  allowed  ? 

6.  Do  you  accept  of  the  office  of  an  Elder  [Deacon]  of  this  Congregation,  and 
promise,  through  grace,  faithfully,  diligently,  and  cheerfully  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  thereof  ? 

ii.  PROBATIONERS. 

Questions  to  be  put  to  Probationers  before  they  are  Licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  approveii  by  the  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church,  to  be  the  truths  of 
God,  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  and  do  you 
own  the  whole  doctrine  therein  contained  as  the  confession  of  your  faith  ? 

3.  Do   you   sincerely   own   the  purity  of    worship    presently   authorised   and 
practised  in  this  Church,  and  also  own  the  Presbyterian  Government  and  dis 
cipline  ;  and  are  you  persuaded  that  the  said  doctrine,  worship,   and  discipline, 
and  Church  government,  are  founded  upon  the   Holy  Scriptures,  and  agreeable 
thereto  ? 

4.  Do   you   believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,    as   King   and   Head   of  the 
Church,   has  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  Church-officers, 
distinct  from,  and  not  subordinate  in  its  own  province  to,  civil  government,  and 
that  the  Civil  Magistrate  does  not  possess  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control 
over  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  do  you  approve  of  the 
general  principles  embodied  in  the  Claim,  Declaration,  and  Protest,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1842,  and  in  the  Protest  of 
Ministers  and  Elders,  Commissioners  from  Presbyteries  to  the  General  Assembly, 
read  in  presence  of  the  Royal  Commissioner  on  18th  May  1843,   as  declaring  the 
views  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  Word   of  God,   and  the  standards  of  this 
Church,  with  respect  to  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  her  subjection  to  Him   as  her  only  Head,   and  to  His  Word  as  her  only 
standard  ? 

5.  Do  you  promise  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  you  will  firmly  and  con 
stantly  adhere  to,  and  in  your  station,   to  the  utmost  of  your  power,   assert, 
maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  and  the  govern 
ment   of  this   Church  by   Kirk-Sessions,    Presbyteries,   Provincial   Synods,   and 
General  Assemblies. 

6.  Do  you  promise  that  in  your  practice  you  will  conform  yourself  to  the  said 
worship,   and   submit  yourself  to   the   said   discipline   and   government   of   this 
Church,  and  not  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of 
the  same  ? 

7.  Do  you  promise  that  you  shall  follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  Church  ? 

8.  Do  you  renounce  all  doctrines,  tenets,  or  opinions  whatsoever,   contrary  to, 
or  inconsistent  with,  the  said  doctrine,   worship,  discipline,   and  government  of 
this  Church  ? 

9.  Do  you  promise  that  you  shall  subject  yourself  to  the  several  judicatories  of 
this  Church  ?     Are  you  willing  to  subscribe  to  those  things  ? 

in.  PROBATIONERS  AFTER  BEING  CALLED  BY  A  CONGREGATION. 

Questions  to  be  put  to  Probationers  before  Ordination  (and  also  to  a  Minister 
already  ordained,  at  his  admission  to  a  Pastoral  Charge). 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Con 
fession  of  Faith,  approven  by  former  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church,  to  be 
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founded  upon  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  do  you  acknowledge  the  same  as  the 
confession  of  your  faith  ;  and  will  you  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  thereto,  and 
to  the  utmost  of  your  power  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  same,  and  the  purity 
of  worship  as  presently  practised  in  this  Church  ? 

3.  Do  you  disown  all  Popish,  Arian,   Socinian,   Arminian,   Erastian,   and  other 
doctrines,  tenets,   and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  and  inconsistent  with, 
the  foresaid  Confession  of  Faith  ? 

4.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  of  this 
Church  are  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto  ;  and  do  you 
promise  to  submit  to  the  said  government  and  discipline,  and  to  concur  with  the 
same,  and  not  to  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion 
thereof,  but  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  your  station,  to  maintain,  support, 
and  defend  the  said  discipline  and  Presbyterian  government  by  Kirk-Sessions, 
Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
has  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hands  of  Church-Officers,  distinct  from, 
and  not  subordinate  in  its  own  province  to,  civil  government,  and  that  the  Civil 
Magistrate  does  not  possess  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  control  over  the  regula 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  Christ's  Church  ;  and  do  you  approve  of  the  general  principles 
embodied  in  the  Claim,  Declaration,  and  Protest  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in   1842,  and  in  the  Protest  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
Commissioners  from  Presbyteries  to  the  General  Assembly,  read  in  presence  of 
the  Royal  Commissioner  on  18th  May  1843,  as  declaring  the  views  which  are 
sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  standards  of  this  Church,  with  respect  to 
the  spiritiiality  and  freedom  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  her  subjection  to  Him 
as  her  only  Head,  and  to  His  Word  as  her  only  standard  ? 

6.  Do  you  promise  to  submit  yourself  willingly  and  humbly,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  unto  the  admonitions  of  the  brethren  of  this  Presbytery,  and  to  be 
subject   to  them,   and  all  other  Presbyteries  and  superior  judicatories  of  this 
Church,  where  God  in  His  providence  shall  cast  your  lot ;  and  that,  according  to 
your  power,  you  shall  maintain  the  unity  and  peace  of  this  Church  against  error 
and  schism,  notwithstanding  of  whatsoever  trouble  or  persecution  may  arise,  and 
that  you  shall  follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  of  this  Church  ? 

7.  Are  not  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving 
souls,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  iiito  the  function  of  the 
holy  ministry,  and  not  worldly  designs  and  interests  ? 

8.  Have  you  used  any  undue  methods,  either  by  yourself  or  others,  in  procuring 
this  call  ? 

9.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Master,  to  rule  well  your  own  family,  to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life,  and 
faithfully,  diligently,  and  cheerfully  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial 
work,  to  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

10.  Do  you  accept  of  and  close  with  the  call  to  be  pastor  of  this  Congregation, 
and  promise,  through  grace,  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  among  this  people  ? 

iv.  FORMULA. 

( To  be  subscribed  by  Probationers  before  receiving  license,  and  by  all  Office-bearers 
at  the  time  of  their  admission. ) 

I,  ,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  sincerely  own 

and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  approven  by 
former  General  Assemblies  of  this  Church  to  be  the  truths  of  God  ;  and  I  do  own 
the  same  as  the  confession  of  my  faith ;  as  likewise  I  do  own  the  purity  of 
worship  presently  authorised  and  practised  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
also  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  thereof  ;  which  doctrine,  worship, 
and  Church  government,  I  am  persuaded,  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  agreeable  thereto  :  I  also  approve  of  the  general  principles  respecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  her  subjection  to  Christ  as  her  only  Head,  which 
are  contained  in  the  Claim  of  Ptight  and  in  the  Protest  referred  to  in  the  questions 
already  put  to  me  ;  and  I  promise  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  firmly 
and  constantly  adhere  to  the  same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  shall,  in  my 
station,  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  of  this  Church,  by  Kirk- Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Provincial  Synods, 
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and  General  Assemblies,  together  with  the  liberty  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
thereof ;  and  that  I  shall,  in  my  practice,  conform  myself  to  the  said  worship, 
and  submit  to  the  said  discipline,  government,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and 
not  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same  ; 
and  I  promise  that  I  shall  follow  no  devisive  course  from  the  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  government,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  this  Church,  renouncing  all 
doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  government,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 


UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Formula  for  Ministers  at  Ordination. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

2.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  you  understand 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  it  being  understood  that  you  are  not  required  to  approve  of 
anything  in  these  documents  which  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory 
or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in  religion  ? 

3.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  has  therein  appointed  a  government  distinct  from,  and  not  subordinate 
to,  civil  government  ?     And  do  you  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian  form  of  govern 
ment,  as  authorised  and  acted  on  in  this  Church,  to  be  founded  on,  and  agreeable 
to,  the  Word  of  God  ? 

4.  Do  you  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Basis  of  Union  ;  and,  while  cherishing  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
towards  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  do  you  engage  to  seek  the  purity, 
edification,  peace,  and  extension  of  this  Church  ? 

5.  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire  to 
save  souls,  and  not  worldly  interests  or  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know  your  own 
heart,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry  ! 

G.  Have  you  used  any  undue  methods,  by  yourself  or  others,  to  obtain  the  call 
of  this  Church  ? 

[The  members  of  the  church  being  requested  to  stand  up,  let  this  question  be 

put  to  them :] 

Do  you,  the  members  of  this  church,  testify  your  adherence  to  the  call  which 
you  have  given  to  Mr  A.  B.  to  be  your  minister  ?  And  do  you  receive  him.  with 
all  gladness,  and  promise  to  provide  for  him  suitable  maintenance,  and  to  give 
him  all  due  respect,  subjection,  and  encouragement  in  the  Lord  ? 

[An  opportunity  will  here  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  church  of  signifying 
their  assent  to  this  by  holding  up  their  right  hand.~\ 

7.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  acceptance  of  the  call  to  become  minister  of  this 
church  ? 

8.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  live  a 
holy  and  circumspect  life,  to  rule  well  your  own  house,  and  faithfully,  diligently, 
and  cheerfully  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial  work  to  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

9.  Do  you  promise  to  give  conscientious  attendance  on  the  Courts  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  be  subject  to  them  in  the  Lord,  to  take  a  due  interest  in 
their  proceedings,  and  to  study  the  things  which  make  for  peace  ? 

10.  And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  promise,  through  grace,  as  you  shall 
be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  His  saints,  and  as 
you  would  be  found  in  that  happy  company  ? 

Formula  for  Elders  at  their  Ordination. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

2.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  you  understand 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  it  being  understood  that  you  are  not  required  to  approve  of 
anything  in  these  documents  which  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory 
or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in  religion  ? 
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3.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  has  therein  appointed  a  government  distinct  from,  and  not  subor 
dinate  to  civil  government  ?     And  do  you  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
government,  as  authorised  and  acted  on  in  this  Church,   to  be  founded  on,  and 
agreeable  to,  the  Word  of  God  ? 

4.  Do  you  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Basis  of  Union  ;  and,  while  cherishing  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
towards  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  do  you  engage  to  seek  the  purity, 
edification,  peace,  and  extension  of  this  Church  ? 

5.  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire 
to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  interests  or  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know  your 
own  heart,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  office  of 
ruling  elder  ? 

6.  Have  you  used  any  undue  methods,  by  yourself  or  others,  to  obtain  the  call 
of  this  Church  ? 

7.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  acceptance  to  the  call  to  become  ruling  elder  of  this 
Church  ? 

8.  Do  you  engage  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  per 
form,  with  diligence  and  faithfulness,  the  duties  of  a  ruling  elder,  watching  over 
the  flock  of  which  you  are  called  to  be  an  overseer,  in  all  things  shewing  yourself 
a  pattern  of  good  works,  and  giving  a  conscientious  attendance  upon  the  meetings 
of  the  Session,  and  also  of  superior  courts,  when  called  to  sit  as  a  member  in 
them? 

9.  And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  promise,  through  grace,  as  you  shall 
be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  his  saints,  and  as 
you  would  be  found  in  that  happy  company  ? 

Formula  for  Preachers  at  License. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice  ? 

2.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  Westminster  Confession  of   Faith,  and  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  sense  in  which  you  understand  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  it  being  understood  that  you  are  not  required  to  approve  of  any 
thing  in  these  documents  which  teaches,  or  is  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or 
persecuting  and  intolerant  principles  in  religion  ? 

3.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,   has  therein  appointed  a  government  distinct  from,  and  not  subor 
dinate  to,  civil  government  ?      And  do  you  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian  form 
of  government,  as  authorised  and  acted  on  in  this  Church,  to  be  founded  on,  and 
agreeable  to,  the  Word  of  God  ? 

4.  Do  you  approve  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Basis  of  Union  ;  and,  while  cherishing  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
towards  all  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ,  do  you  engage  to  seek  the  purity, 
edification,  peace,  and  extension  of  this  Church  ? 

5.  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire  to 
save  souls,  and  not  worldly  interests  or  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know  your  own 
heart,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  for  desiring  to  enter  into  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry  ? 

6.  Is  it  your  resolution,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  a 
probationer  for  the  ministry,  in  connection  with  this  Church  to  preach  the  gospel 
faithfully,  not  shunning  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,  and  to  visit  and  comfort 
the  afflicted,  as  far  as  you  have  opportunity  ? 

7.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  live  a 
holy  and  circumspect  life,  to  rule  well  your  own  house,  and  faithfully,  diligently, 
and  cheerfully  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of  the  work  of  a  probationer  for  the  office 
of  the  ministry  ? 

8.  Do  you  promise  to  submit  yourself  in  the  Lord,  to  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  court  of  this  Church,  and  of  its  several  Presbyteries,  under  whose  inspec 
tion  you  may  be  called  to  labour  ? 

9.  And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  promise,  through  grace,  as  you  shall  be 
answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  His  saints,  and  as  you 
would  be  found  in  that  happy  company  ? 
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REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  having,  on  May  7.  1868,  appointed  a  Com 
mittee  to  revise  the  Formula  for  Ordination  of  Ministers  and  Ruling 
Elders,  and  Licensing  of  Probationers,  a  Report  embodying  the  following 
Revised  Formula  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  at  the  late  meeting 
of  Synod  on  May  4.  1869.  Of  the  Report  thus  submitted,  the  Synod 
expressed  a  general  approval ;  the  Committee  was  reappointed ;  and  it 
was  agreed  to  send  down  the  Revised  Formula,  in  Overtxire,  to  Sessions 
and  Presbyteries,  with  instructions  that  they  send  in  their  Reports  to 
the  Convener  of  the  Committee  (Dr  Binnie)  before  the  1st  January  1870. 
According  to  the  Reports  sent  in,  the  R-evised  Formula  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Church,  but  it  cannot  become  law  till  the  Synod  in  May. 

FOEMULA  OF  QUESTIONS  TO  BE  PUT  AT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  MINISTERS,  THE  LICENS 
ING  OF  PROBATIONERS,  AND  THE  ORDINATION  OF  RULING  ELDERS. 

I.  Formula  of  Questions  to  be  put  at  the  Ordination  of  Ministers. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith   and  Larger   and  Shorter  Catechisms,  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster,  as  the  same  are  received  and  approved  by  this  Church 
in  its  authorised  Testimony,  to  be  founded  upon  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  do  you  own  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms  as  the  confession  of 
your  faith  ? 

3.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  King  and  Head  of 
the  Church,  has  therein  appointed  a  government  distinct  from,  and  not  subordinate 
in  its  own  province  to,  civil  government  ?     And  do  you  acknowledge  the  Presby 
terian  form  of  government,  as  authorised  and  acted  on  in  this  Church,  to  be  founded 
upon  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  ? 

4.  Do  you  sincerely  own  the  purity  of  worship  authorised  by  the   Reformed 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  of  the  said 
Church  ?     Do  you  promise  that  you  will  conform  yourself  to  the  said  worship,  and 
submit  yourself  to  the  said  government  and  discipline,  and  that  you  will  not  endea- 
deavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same  ? 

5.  Do  you  promise  that  you  will  follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the  doctrine, 
worship,  government,  and  discipline  of  the  said  Church  ? 

6.  Do  you  approve  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  principles  of  the  Testimony  it  has  emitted  in  behalf  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  and  the  contendings  of  Christ's  faithful  martyrs  in  Scotland  ;  and  do 
you  engage  to  seek  the  purity,  edification,  peace,  and  extension  of  this  Church  ? 

7.  Have  you  used  any  unlawful  means  for  obtaining  the  call  of  this  Congrega 
tion  ? 

8.  Are  not  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire 
to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  interests  and  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know  your 
own  heart,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  in  desiring  to  enter  into  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry  ? 

9.  Do  you  engage  in  the  strength  that  is  in   Christ   Jesus  to  the  following 
ministerial   duties?      (1.)    To  shew  painfulness,    faithfulness,    and  impartiality. 
(2.)  To  walk  brotherly,   and  concur  in  advancing  the  power  of  godliness,   and 
opposing  everything  contrary  thereto.     (3.)  To  separate  the  precious  from  the 
vile  in  doctrine,  discipline,  sacraments,  and  conversation,  and  especially  to  debar 
from  the  communion  all  scandalous  and  erroneous  persons.     (4. )  To  be  painful 
in  studying,   preaching,  exhortation,   visiting  the  sick,  visiting  of  families,  and 
other  ministerial  duties.     (5. )  To  countenance  and  connive  at  no  man's  sin  for 
fear  or  favour.     (6. )  To  walk  exemplarily,  and  to  be  an  example  to  the  nock  com 
mitted   to   your  charge.      (7.)  To  concur  with  no  persons   or  judicatories   for 
strengthening  the  hands  of  evil-doers,  or  grieving  the  hearts  of  the  Lord's  people. 
(8. )  Not  to  content  yourself  with  general  doctrine,  but  to  be  careful  to  speak  to 
consciences  in  a  lively  and  searching  way.     (9. )  To  endeavour  to  know  particu 
larly  the  case  of  the  flock,  that  you  may  know  the  better  how  to  apply  yourself 
to  them  in  public  and  private.     (10.)  To  endeavour  to  know  the  Lord's  working 
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in  your  own  heart,  that  you  may  know  the  better  to  speak  a  word  in  season  to 
him  that  is  weary.  (11.)  Not  to  consent  to  loose  any  from  the  censures  of  the 
Church  on  a  bare  confession  of  their  guilt,  without  signs  of  repentance.  (12.) 
Not  to  be  silent,  or  speak  ambiguously  in  the  public  cause,  but  faithfully  to  de 
clare  against  all  the  prevailing  evils  of  the  times  wherein  your  lot  is  to  live.  (13.) 
To  be  careful  in  preparation  for  public  duties,  giving  yourself  to  reading  and 
meditation,  not  contenting  yourself  therewith,  but  wrestling  in  prayer  for  a  bless 
ing  on  your  public  performances.  (14. )  To  be  careful  that  your  family  (if  it  please 
the  Lord  to  give  you  one)  be  unblameable  and  examples  to  the  flock.  (15.)  To 
submit  to  this  Presbytery  in  the  Lord  ;  and  to  continue  in  these  and  all  other 
ministerial  duties,  whatever  trouble  or  persecution  may  follow  thereupon. 

10.  And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  engage  unto,  through  grace,  as  you 
shall  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  His  saints, 
and  as  you  would  be  found  in  that  happy  company  at  His  glorious  appearing  in 
the  day  of  judgment  ? 

II.   At  the  Licensing  of  Probationers. 
(In  addition  to  the  first  six  questions  of  the  preceding  Formula.) 

7.  Are  not  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  de 
sire  to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  interests  and  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know 
your  own  heart,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  in  desiring  to  receive 
a  license  to  preach  the  gospel  as  a  Probationer  for  the  holy  ministry  ? 

8.  Do  you  promise  that  you  will  submit  yourself  cheerfully  and  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  to  the  admonitions  of  the  brethren  of  this  Presbytery,  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  that  you  will  be  subject  in  the  Lord  to  them  and  to  the 
other  Presbyteries  of  this  Church,  under  whose  inspection  you  may  be  called  to 
labour  ? 

9.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  our  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ,  to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life,   following  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness  ;  and  to  preach  faithfully  and  sincerely 
wherever  you  shall  be  appointed  or  called,  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  not  ceasing  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God  ;  as  also  to  visit  and  comfort  the  afflicted  as  you  shall  have 
access  and  opportunity  ;  and  to  perform  whatever  other  duties  are  incumbent  on 
you,  as  a  Probationer  for  the  holy  ministry  in  connection  with  this  Church,  in 
order  to  the  convincing  and  reclaiming  of  sinners,  and  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ? 

10.  And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  engage  unto,  through  grace,  as  you 
shall  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  His  saints, 
and  as  you  would  be  found  in  that  happy  company  at  his  glorious  appearing  in 
the  day  of  judgment  ? 

III.  At  the  Ordination  of  Ruling  Elders. 
(In  addition  to  the  first  six  questions,  as  above. ) 

7.  Are  not  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  desire 
to  save  souls,  and  not  worldly  interests  and  expectations,  so  far  as  you  know  your 
own  heart,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  in  desiring  to  enter  into  the 
office  of  Ruling  Elder  ? 

8.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  you 
will  discharge  with  diligence,  fidelity,  and  cheerfulness  the  duties  of  a  Ruling 
Elder,  studying  to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life,  to  rule  well  your  own  house, 
to  shew  yourself  a  pattern  of  good  works,  to  watch  over  the  flock  of  which  you 
are  called  to  be  an  overseer,  to  give  conscientious  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of 
the  Session,  and  also  of  superior  Courts  when  you  are  called  to  sit  as  a  member  in 
them  ;  and  to  perform  whatever  other  duties  are  incumbent  upon  or  competent 
to  you  in  the  office  of  the  Ruling  Eldership  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ? 

10.  And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  engage  unto,  through  grace,  as  you 
shall  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  His  saints, 
and  as  you  would  be  found  in  that  happy  company  at  His  glorious  appearing  in 
the  day  of  judgment  ? 
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ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Questions  to  Probationers  before  License. 

(1.)  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

(2. )  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  compiled  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  that  met  at  Westminster,  A.D.  1643, 
to  be  the  truths  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments  ;  and  do  you  own  the  whole  doctrine  therein  contained  as  the  confession  of 
your  faith  ? 

(3.)  Do  you  sincerely  own  the  purity  of  worship  presently  authorised  and 
practised  in  this  church  ;  and  do  you  also  own  the  Presbyterian  government  and 
discipline  now  instituted  and  exercised  therein  ;  and  are  you  persuaded,  that  the 
said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  church  government  are  founded  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  agreeable  thereto  ? 

(4. )  Do  you  promise  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  you  will  firmly  and  con 
stantly  adhere  to,  and  in  your  station,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  assert,  main 
tain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline  of  this  church  by 
sessions,  presbyteries,  and  synod  ? 

(5. )  Do  you  promise  that  in  your  practice  you  will  conform  yourself  to  the  said 
worship,  and  submit  yourself  to  the  said  discipline  and  government  of  this  church, 
and  will  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the 
same?  And  that  you  will  follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the  said  worship, 
discipline,  and  government  of  this  church  ? 

(6. )  Do  you  renounce  all  doctrines,  tenets,  or  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to, 
or  inconsistent  with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
this  church  ? 

(7.)  Do  you  promise  that  you  shall  submit  yourself  to  the  several  judicatories  of 
this  church  ?  Are  you  willing  to  subscribe  to  these  things  ? 

The  candidate  having  given  an  affirmative  answer  to  each  of  the  foregoing 
questions,  he  is  then  required  to  subscribe  the  Formula. 

Formula  to  be  subscribed  before  License. 

I,  subscribing  hereunto  with  my  own  hand,  d'o  hereby  declare,  that  I  do 
sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  compiled  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  that  met  at  Westminster,  A.D.  1643, 
to  be  the  truths  of  God  ;  and  I  do  own  the  same  as  the  confession  of  my  faith  ; 
as  likewise  I  do  own  the  purity  of  worship  presently  authorised  and  practised 
in  this  church ;  and  also  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  now 
instituted  and  exercised  therein  ;  which  doctrine,  worship,  and  church-govern 
ment,  I  am  persuaded  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto ; 
and  I  promise  that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  I  shall  firmly  and  constantly 
adhere  to  the  same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  shall,  in  my  station,  assert, 
maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  and  government  of  this  church, 
by  sessions,  presbyteries,  and  synod  ;  and  that  I  shall,  in  my  practice,  conform 
myself  to  the  said  worship,  and  submit  to  the  said  discipline  and  government  ; 
and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the 
same  ;  and  I  promise  that  I  shall  follow  no  divisive  course  from  the  said  worship, 
government  and  discipline  ;  renouncing  all  doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions  what 
soever,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
or  government  of  this  church. 

Questions  before  Ordination  of  Elders  and  Deacons. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  ? 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  declare  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as 
approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1647,  to  be  the 
confession  of  your  faith  ;  and  do  you  own  the  doctrine  therein  contained  to  be  the 
true  doctrine,  which  you  will  constantly  adhere  to  ? 

3.  Do  you  own  and  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church-government 
of  this  Church,  by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  and  provincial  or  general  synods,  to 
be  the  only  government  of  this  Church ;  and  do  you  engage  to  submit  thereto, 
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concur  therewith,  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or 
subversion  thereof  ? 

4.  Do  you  promise  to  observe  uniformity  of  worship,  and  of  the  administration 
of  public  ordinances  within  this  Church,  as  the  same  are  at  present  performed 
and  allowed  ? 

5.  Do  you  then  accept  of  the  office  of  an  elder  [deacon]  of  this  congregation,  and 
promise,  through  grace,  faithfully,  diligently,  and  cheerfully,  to  discharge  all  the 
duties  thereof  ? 

Formula  to  be  Signed. 

I,  subscribing  my  name  hereto,  do  sincerely  own  and  declare  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot 
land,  in  1647,  to  be  the  confession  of  my  faith  ;  and  I  own  the  doctrine  therein 
contained  to  be  the  true  doctrine,  which  I  will  constantly  adhere  to  :  As  likewise, 
I  own  and  acknowledge  the  Presbyterian  church -government  of  this  Church,  by 
kirk-sessions,  presbyteries,  and  provincial  or  general  synods,  to  be  the  only  govern 
ment  of  this  Church ;  and  I  sincerely  promise  and  declare,  that  I  will  submit 
thereto,  concur  therewith,  and  never  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  preju 
dice  or  subversion  thereof  ;  and  that  I  will  observe  uniformity  of  worship,  and  of 
the  administration  of  public  ordinances  within  this  Church,  as  the  same  are  at 
present  performed  and  allowed. 

Questions  to  be  answered  before  Ordination  or  Induction. 

1.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners? 

2.  Do  you  sincerely  own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrines  contained  in  the  West 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1647,  to  be  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God;  and  do  you 
acknowledge  the  same  as  the  confession  of  your  faith  ;  and  will  you  firmlj  and 
constantly  adhere  thereto,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  assert,  maintain,  and 
defend  the  same,  and  the  purity  of  worship  as  presently  practised  in  this  Church  ? 

3.  Do  you  disown  all  Popish,  Arian,  Socinian,  Arminian,  Erastian,  and  other 
doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions  whatsoever,  contrary  to.  and  inconsistent  with,  the 
foresaid  Confession  of  Faith  ? 

4.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  of  this 
Church  are  founded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto ;  and  do  you 
promise  to  submit  to  the  said  government  and  discipline,  and  to  concur  with  the 
same,  and  never  to  endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion 
thereof;  but  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  in  your  station,  to  maintain,  support,  and 
defend  the  said  discipline  and  Presbyterian  government  by  kirk-sessions,  presby 
teries,  and  provincial  or  general  synods,  during  all  the  days  of  your  life? 

6.  Do  you  promise  to  submit  yourself,  willingly  and  humbly,  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  unto  the  admonition  of  the  brethren  of  this  Presbytery,  and  to  be  subject 
to  them,  and  all  other  presbyteries  and  superior  judicatories  of  this  Church,  where 
God  in  his  providence  shall  cast  your  lot ;  and  that,  according  to  your  power,  you 
shall  maintain  the  unity  and  peace  of  this  Church  against  error  and  schism,  not 
withstanding  whatsoever  trouble  or  persecution   may  arise ;    and  that  you  shall 
follow  no  divisive  courses  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  of 
this  Church  ? 

0.  Are  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  love  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  of  saving 
souls,  your  great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  functions  of  the 
holy  ministry,  and  not  worldly  designs  and  interests? 

7.  Have  you  used  any  undue  methods,  either  by  yourself  or  others,  in  procuring 
this  call? 

8.  Do  you  engage  in  the  strength  and  gracs  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and 
Master,  to  rule  well  your  own  family,  to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life,  and  faith 
fully,  diligently,  and  cheerfully  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial  work, 
to  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

9.  Do  you  accept  of,  and  close  with,  the  call  to  be  pastor  of  this  congregation,  and 
promise,  through  grace,   to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful  minister  of  the 
gospel  among  this  people  ? 

Formula  subscribed  at  Ordination  or  Induction. 

1,  subscribing  to  this  with  my  own  hand,  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  do  sincerely 
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own  and  believe  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  as  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1647,  to  be  the  truths  of  God ;  and  I  do  own  the  same  as  tho  confession  of  my 
faith  :  As  likewise,  I  do  own  the  purity  of  worship  presently  authorised  and  prac 
tised  in  this  Church,  and  also  the  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline  thereof; 
which  doctrine,  worship,  and  church  government,  I  am  persuaded,  are  founded 
upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreeable  thereto :  And  1  promise  that,  through  the 
grace  of  God,  I  shall  firmly  and  constantly  adhere  to  the  same  ;  and  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  shall  in  my  station  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the  said  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  this  Church,  by  kirk-sessions,  presbyteries, 
and  provincial  or  general  synods ;  and  that  I  shall,  in  my  practice,  conform  myself 
to  the  said  worship,  and  submit  to  the  said  discipline  and  government ;  and  never 
endeavour,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  the  same  :  And  I 
promise  that  I  shall  follow  no  divisive  course  from  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
and  government  of  this  Church  :  Kenouncing  all  doctrines,  tenets,  and  opinions 
whatsoever,  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with,  the  said  doctrine,  worship,  discipline, 
or  government  of  this  Church. 


II. — BASES  adopted  in  Unions  recently  consummated  among  Presbyterian 
Bodies  in  the  British  Colonies. 

1.    Victoria. 

7th  April  1859. 

I.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms, 
the  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government,  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship, 
and  the   Second  Book  of  Discipline,  be  the  standards   and  formularies   of  this 
Church. 

II.  That,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  these  standards  relative  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  Civil  Magistrate 
in  matters  of  religion,  the   office-bearers  of  this    Church,    in   subscribing   these 
standards  and  formularies,  are  not  to  be  held  as  countenancing  any  persecuting  or 
intolerant  principles,  or  as  professing  any  views  in  reference  to  the  power  and  duty 
of  the  Civil  Magistrate  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  personal  conscience,  or  the 
right  of  private  judgment. 

III.  That  this  Synod  asserts  for  itself  a  separate  and  independent  character  and 
position  as  a  Church,  possesses  supreme  jurisdiction  over  its  subordinate  judicatories, 
congregations,  and  people,  and  will  receive  all  ministers  and  preachers  from  other 
Presbyterian  Churches  applying  for  admission  who  shall  thereupon  become  subject 
to  its  authority  alone. 

2.  Nova  Scotia. 

4th  October  I860. 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Synod  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  recognising  each  other  as  churches  of  Christ,  deploring 
the  differences  which  have  hitherto  existed  between  them,  and  desirous  of  forming 
a  union,  agree  to  the  following  statement  of  principles  as  a  basis  : 

I.  That  whatever  designation  may  be  adopted  by  the  United  Church,  it  shall  be 
in  all  respects  free  and  completely  independent  of  foreign  jurisdiction  and  inter 
ference,  but  may  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  sister  Churches  whose  soundness  in 
the  faith,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  polity,  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  united 
body. 

II.  That  the  great  object  of  union  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
glory  by  a  more  visible  expression  of  the  unity  and  love  of  the  members  of  Christ's 
body,  the  cultivation  of  a  more  fervent  piety,  devoted  zeal,  and  practical  godliness, 
and  subordinate  thereto  the  setting  forth  of  a  more  united  testimony  against  all 
Popish,    Socinian,    Arminian,    Erastian,  and   other   heresies,  as  these  have   been 
exhibited  in  past  ages,  or  are  now  manifested  under  the  garb  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  and  the  providing  by  the  combined  exertions  of  the  united  body  of  a  duly 
qualified  ministry  for  an  efficient   dispensation  of  gospel  ordinances    within  our 
bounds,  and  for  the  enlargement  and  permanence  of  the  Church,  and  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  a  platform  of  discipline  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  Church  courts. 

III.  That  the  standards  of  the  United  Church  shall  be  the  Westminster  Con 
fession  of  Faith,  with  the  Catechisms  larger  and  shorter;  the  following  explanations 
being  subjoined  in  reference  to  the  statement  of  the  Confession  regarding  the  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate,  circa  sacra,  as  limited  by  the  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  27th  August  1647,  and  excepted  to  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 

_  1st.  That  the  united  body  disclaim,  as  unscriptural,  all  right  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  regulate  or  review  the  procedure  of  the  courts  of  Christ's  church, 
maintaining  that  the  church  is  a  free  institution  under  law  to  Jesus,  and  to  be  held 
entirely  by  his  authority,  and  furnished  by  him  with  ample  power  to  meet,  deliberate, 
and  consult  in  his  name,  whenever,  and  as  often  as,  the  rights  or  interests  or 
government  of  his  house  may  require. 

2d.  That,  while  recognising  magisterial  authority  as  an  ordinance  of  God  for 
good  to  man,  and  holding,  in  the  language  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  that  "  it  ia 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  every  civil  state  wherein  Christianity  is  introduced,  to 
study  and  bring  to  pass  that  civil  government  among  them,  even  in  agreeableness 
to  the  mind  of  God,  be  subservient  to  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  interests  of  true  religion,"  a  principle  clearly  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  over  the  Church  and  over  the  nations,  the  United  Body  repudiates 
the  idea  of  attempting  to  enforce  the  belief  or  profession  of  Christianity  by  the  power 
of  the  sword,  as  alike  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christ,  the  spirit  of  his  gospel,  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  the  liberties  of  man. 

3d.  Finally,  while  recognising  the  responsibilities  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  God, 
and  praying  for  the  time  when  kings  shall  be  nursing  fathers  and  their  queens 
nursing  mothers  to  the  Church,  the  Synod  finds  that  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  civil  magistrate  may  discharge  his  responsibilites  is  one  on  which,  iu 
their  circumstances,  they  are  not  called  upon  to  come  to  any  deliverance. 

3.  Canada. 

June  1861. 

"  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,"  and  "  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada,"  believing  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  advance 
ment  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  land,  that  they  should  be  united  and  form  one 
Church,  do  hereby  agree  to  unite  on  the  following  basis,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Moderators  of  the  respective  Synods  in  their  name  and  behalf ;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  interference  from  the  fourth  Article  of  said  basis  is  held  to  be 
legitimate,  which  asserts  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  or  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  her  ecclesiastical  action  ; 
further,  that  unanimity  of  sentiment  is  not  required  in  regard  to  the  practical  appli 
cation  of  the  principle  embodied  in  the  said  fourth  Article,  and  that,  whatever 
differences  of  sentiment  may  arise  on  these  subjects,  all  action  in  reference  thereto 
shall  be  regulated  by,  and  be  subject  to,  the  recognised  principles  of  Presbyterian 
Church  order. 

Article  I.  Of  Holy  Scripture.— That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ment  being  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  are  the  supreme  and  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  life. 

Article  II.  Of  the  Subordinate  Standards.— Thai  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  are  received  by  this  Church,  as 
her  Subordinate  Standards. 

But  whereas  certain  sections  of  the  said  Confession  of  Faith  which  treat  of  the 
power  or  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  have  been  objected  to,  as  teaching  principles 
adverse  both  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  and  to  the  prero 
gatives  which  Christ  has  vested  in  his  Church,  it  is  to  be  understood  as  follows : — 

1.  That  no  interpretation  or  reception  of  these  sections  is  held  by  this  Church 
which  would  interfere  with  the  fullest  forbearance  as  to  any  differences  of  opinion 
which  may  prevail  on  the  question  of  the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  State. 

"2.  That  no  interpretation  or  reception  of  these  sections  is[required  by  this  Church 
which  would  accord  to  the  state  any  authority  to  violate  that  liberty  of  conscience 
and  right  of  private  judgment  which  are  asserted  in  chap.  xx.  sec.  2  of  the  Con 
fession,  and  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  which  this  Church  holds,  that 
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every  person  ought  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  search  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  and  to 
follow  out  what  he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  provided  that  no  one  is  allowed,  under  pretext  of  following  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  to  interfere  with  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society. 

3.  That  no  interpretation  or  reception  of  these  sections  is  required  by  this  Church 
which  would  admit  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  with  the  spiritual 
independence  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  chap.  xxx.  of  the  Confession. 

III.  Of  the  Headship  of  Christ. — -That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  King 
and  Head  of  his  Church  ;  that  he  has  made  her  free  from  all  external  or  secular 
authority  in  the  adminstration  of  her  affairs,  and  that  she  is  bound  to  assert  and 
defend  this  liberty  to  the  utmost,  and  ought  not  to  enter  into  such  engagements 
with  any  party  as  would  be  prejudicial  thereto. 

IV.  Of  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  Nations  and  the  Duty  of  the  Civil  Magis 
trate. — That  the  Lord   Jesus  Christ,  as.  the  Mediator,  is  invested  with  universal 
sovereignty,  and  is,  therefore,  King  of  nations,  and  that  all  men,  in  every  capacity, 
and  relation,  are  bound  to  obey  his  will  as  revealed  in  his  word ;  and  particularly 
that  the  civil  magistrate  (including  in  that  term  all  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
in  the  legislative  or  administrative  action  of  the  Slate)  is  bound  to  regulate  his 
official  procedure,  as  well  as  his  personal  conduct,  by  the  revealed  will  of  Christ. 

V.  Of  Church  Government. — That  the  system  of  polity  exhibited  in  the  "  West 
minster  form  of  Presbyterian   Church    Government,"   in  so  far   as  it    declares   a 
plurality  of  elders  for  each  congregation,  the  official  equality  of  presbyters  who 
minister  in  word  and  doctrine,  without  any  officers  in  said  Church  superior  to  said 
presbyters,  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  a  due  subordination  of  a  smaller  part 
to  a  larger,  and  of  a  larger  to  the  whole,  is  the  government  of  this  Church,  and  is 
in  the  general  features  of  it  therein  set  forth,  believed  by  this  Church  to  be  founded 
on,  and  agreeable  to,  the  Word  of  God. 

VI.  Of  Worship. — That  the  ordinances  of  worship  shall  be  administered  in  this 
Church  as  they  have  heretofore  been,  by  the  respective  bodies  of  which  it  is  composed, 
in  a  general  accordance  with  the  directions  contained  in  the  Westminster  Directory 
of  Worship. 

4.  New  Zealand. 

23th  November  1862. 

Preamble. — We,  the  undersigned  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Otago,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Auckland,  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Wellington,  and  the  several  other  undersigned  ministers  and  elders  in  New 
Zealand,  believing  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  Christ  that  we  should  unite  and  form  one  Church,  do  hereby  agree  so  to 
unite  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand  and 
resolve  that  the  following  be  adopted  as  the  "  Basis  of  Union  :  " — 

I.  That  the  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  the  only  certain 
standard  by  which  all  matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  are  to  be  decided. 

II.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate 
chisms,  are  adopted  as  the  subordinate  standards  of  this  Church  ;  as  also  the  Direc 
tory  for  Public  Worship,  the  Form  of  Presbyterian  Government,  and  the  First  and 
Second  Books  of  Discipline,  in  so  far  as  these  latter  are  applicable  to  the  circum 
stances  of  the  Church. 

In  reference  to  these  subordinate  standards,  this  Church  thinks  it  ri"-ht  to 
declare, — 

(1.)  That  inasmuch  as  the  doctrines  therein  contained,  relative  to  the  power  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  are  liable  to  a  difference  of  interpretation,  her  office-bearers  in 
subscribing  her  standards,  are  not  to  be  held  as  countenancing  persecuting  or'in- 
tolerant  principles,  or  as  professing  any  views  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

(2.)  That  this  Church,  while  recognising  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  his  own  province,  and  the  great  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  nations  and 
rulers  to  God,  asserts  for  herself  a  distinct  and  independent  character  and  position  ; 
claims,  as  vested  in  her  superior  courts,  supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
matters  spiritual  over  all  her  office-bearers,  congregations,  and  people ;  and  declares 
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that  no  spiritual  privilege  enjoyed  by  her  office-bearers  and  members  is  subject  to 
the  control  or  interference  of  any  body  foreign  to  herself. 

5.  Queensland. 

25th  November  1863. 

I.  That  the  word  of  God  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa 
ments  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 

II.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate 
chisms,  the  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government,  the  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  are  the  subordinate  standards  and 
formularies  of  this  Church. 

III.  That,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
contained  in  these  standards  relative  to  the  power  and  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  matters  of  religion,  the  office-bearers  of  this    Church,    in    subscribing   these 
standards  and  formularies,  are  not  to  be  held  as  countenancing  any  persecuting  or 
intolerant  principles,  or  as  professing  any  views  in  reference  to  the  power  and  duty 
of  the  civil  magistrate  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  personal  conscience  or  the 
right  of  private  jugment. 

IV.  That  this  Church  asserts  for  itself  a  separate  and  independent  character  and 
position,  possesses  supreme  jurisdiction  over  its  subordinate  judicatories,  congrega 
tions,  and  people,  and  will  receive  ministers  and  preachers  from  other  Presbyterian 
Churches  applying  for  admission,  on  an  equal  footing,  who  shall  thereupon  become 
subject  to  its  authority  alone. 

6.  South  Australia. 

10th  May  1865. 

I.  That  the  designation  of  the  United  Church  shall   be,   "  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Australia." 

II.  That  the  word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  held  by  this  Church  as  the  supreme  and  only  authoritative  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

III.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,   and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  are  the  subordinate  standards  of  this  Church ;  but  that,  in  adopting 
these  standards,  this  Church  is  not  to  be  held  as  approving  of  anything  in  them 
which  may  be  supposed. to  countenance  persecuting  or  intolerant  principles,  or  to 
deny  or  invade  the  right  of  private  judgment. 

IV.  That,  by  Christ's  appointment,  the  church  is  spiritually  independent,  and  is 
not  subordinate  in  its  own  province  and  in  the  administration  of  its  own  affairs  to 
the  jurisdiction  or  authoritative  interference  of  the  civil  power. 

V.  That  this  Church   asserts  for  itself  a  separate  and  independent  position  in 
relation  to  other  churches ;  and  that  its  highest  court  shall  possess  supreme  and 
final  jurisdiction  over  its  inferior  judicatories,  office-bearers,  and   members ;    and 
that  it  shall  reecive  ministers  and  probationers  from  other  Presbyterian  churches 
applying  for  admission,  on  their  affording  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  qualifica 
tions  and  eligibility,  and  subscribing  the  formula  in  accordance  with  these  articles. 

Note. — That  the  Form  of  Presbyterian  Church  Government,  and  the  Directory 
fcr  Public  Worship,  are  regarded  by  this  Church  as  containing  excellent  sugges 
tions  on  the  points  discussed,  and  hence  as  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
ministers  and  office-holders. 

7.  New  South  Wales. 

September  1865. 

I.  That  the  designation  of  the  United  Church  shall  be,  the   "  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  South  Wales;"  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church  shall 
be  designated,  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South 
Wales." 

II.  That  the  Word  of  God,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  is  held  by  this  Church  as  the  supreme  and  only  authoritative  rule  of 
faith  and  practice. 

III.  That  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Cate 
chisms,  the  form  of  Presbyterial  Church  Government,  the  Directory  for  the  Public 
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Worship  of  God,  and  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  are  the  subordinate  standards 
of  this  Church. 

IV.  The  subordinate  standards  above  enumerated  are  received  with  the  follow 
ing  explanations :  — 

1.  That,  while  the  Confession  of  Faith  contains  the  creed  to  which,  as  to  a  con 
fession  of  his  own  faith,  every  office-bearer  in  the  church  must  testify  in  solemn 
form  his  personal  adherence,  and  while  the  Catechisms  are  sanctioned  as  directories 
for  catechising  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship,  the  Form  of  Church  Government, 
and  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline  are  of  the  nature   of  regulations  rather  than 
tests,  and  are  not  to  be  imposed  by  subscription  upon  ministers  and  elders. 

2.  That  in  adopting  these  standards  this  Church  is  not  to  be  held  as  countenan 
cing  persecuting  or  intolerant  principles,  or  any  denial  or  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
private  judgment. 

3.  That,  by  Christ's  appointment,  the  church  is  spirtually  independent,  and  is 
not  subject,  in  its  own  province,  and  in  the  administration  of  its  own  affairs,  to  the 
jurisdiction  or  authoritative  interference  of  the  civil  power. 

V.  That  the  Church  asserts  for  itself  a  separate  and  independent  position  in  rela 
tion  to  other  churches ;  and  that  its  highest  court  shall  possess  supreme  and  final 
jurisdiction  over  its  inferior  judicatories,  office-bearers,  and  members. 

VI.  That  this  Church  shall  receive  ministers  and  probationers  from  other  Pres 
byterian  Churches  applying  for  admission,  on  their  affording  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  qualifications  and  eligibility,  and  subscribing  the  formula. 


IT. 
DE  CAIENS  AND  ME  MOODY  STUAET'S  UNION  MOTION. 

To  ilie  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  Review." 

SIR, — I  cannot  help  lamenting  that  the  motion  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Dr  Candlish,  which  I  see  in  the  Daily  Review  of  yesterday,  so  startlingly  repre 
sents  it  as  an  admitted  point  that  our  Synod  allows  what  I  for  one,  and  1  am 
sure  all  my  brethren,  never  dreamt  of.  Its  language  is,  "  that  it  now  clearly 
appears  that  under  the  present  formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
standards  are  accepted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  allow  the  widest  range  of  view,  even 
to  the  denial  of  the  duty  of  the  national  recognition  of  Christ." 

I  am  extremely  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  utmost  liberty  of  debate  in  a 
sister  Church,  and  more  especially  on  a  question  so  vitally  affecting  us  all.  But 
I  think  it  not  less  due  to  our  own  Synod  to  bring  out  one  or  two  facts  which,  if 
candidly  considered,  ought  to  correct,  and,  I  humbly  think  also,  ought  to  have 
prevented  so  strong  and  extreme  an  allegation,  which,  however  otherwise  de 
signed,  could  not  but  be  painful  to  a  multitude  of  fellow-Christians. 

.Nobody  can  suppose  that  the  great  majority  of  our  Synod,  who  have  in  one 
way  or  other  accepted  our  Articles  of  Agreement,  lie  open  to  such  a  charge, 
unless  it  be  held  that  these  articles  contain  the  denial  and  not  the  affirmation 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  "  the  national  recognition  of  Christ."  But  1  feel  it  due 
to  the  brethren  who  have  complained  of  and  opposed  these  articles,  to  protest 
in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  construction  thus  put  on  their  opposition. 
I  can  do  this  all  the  more  readily  that  I  have  publicly  controverted  the  argu 
ments  and  objections  of  these  excellent  brethren,  whom,  however,  I  will  not  sit 
still  and  see  accused,  as  if  they  had  ever  said  or  meant  anything  that  warranted 
so  extreme  an  assertion  in  the  sense  in  which  it  appears  to  be  here  meant,  and 
as  involving  in  its  responsibility  our  whole  Synod. 

In  the  year  1867  our  Synod  passed  a  motion  expressing  "  its  satisfaction  at 
the  amount  of  harmony  on  the  relation  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  religion  and 
the  Church,  as  shewn  in  the  articles  on  this  head  by  the  Joint-Committee;" 
whereupon  of  a  minority  that  had  opposed  the  motion,  some  dissented,  stating 
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among  other  reasons  the  following,  which  is  found  in  page  427  of  the  minutes 
of  our  Synod  for  1867: — 

"  Because,  as  the  '  articles  '  referred  to  are  only  meant  to  affirm  the  supre 
macy  and  universality  of  the  law  of  Christ  over  the  human  conscience — a  doc 
trine  always  prominently  held  and  taught  in  this  Church — they  are  offensively 
gratuitous,  as  seeming  to  imply  that  this  was  to  some  extent  denied  or  doubted 
among  us." 

This  disclaimer  by  these  brethren  was  accepted  by  the  Commit  ee  appointed 
to  answer  their  reasons  of  dissent,  and  the  Synod  itself  thus  unanimously  adopted 
the  report  of  the  Committee : — 

"  It  is  highly  important,  as  a  token  of  the  unity  which  prevails  in  this  Synod, 
to  find  the  dissentients  so  fully  and  earnestly  maintaining  the  supremacy  und 
universality  of  the  law  of  Christ  over  the  human  conscience.  The  Articles  of 
Agreement,  professedly  declaring  the  harmony  of  this  Church  with  other 
Churches,  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  reflect  on  any  within  its  pale  as 
if  they  doubted  or  denied  that  great  doctrine.  They  were  formed  solely  in  the 
interests  of  union,  and  as  they  are  only  regarded  by  the  Synod  as  more  fully- 
expressing  the  great  principle  •which  the  dissentients  here  proclaim,  a  visible 
concurrence  must  help  forward  the  result  which  all  equally  desire,  and  desire, 
not  through  the  introduction  of  any  novelty,  but  by  holding  fast  and  holding 
forth  the  things  most  surely  believed  among  us." 

Let  me  add  that  the  paper  of  the  dissentients,  which  the  Synod  thus  treated 
as  substantially  concurring  with  its  own  finding  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement,  was  signed  by  these  names, — Henry  Renton,  George  C. 
Hutton,  and  Alexander  Oliver. 

I  find  in  the  same  year,  1867  (Synod  Minutes,  p.  515),  that  the  Committee  of 
our  Church  on  Sabbath  Sanctification.  in  their  report  signed  ''  Henry  Renton, 
convener,"  after  naming  two  bills  of  an  objectionable  character  then  before  Par 
liament,  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  The  objects  of  both  bills  are  so  flagrantly  Opposed  to  the  law  of  God,  which 
is  also  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality,  that  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  Synod  send  petitions  against  both  bills  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  direct  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  the  course  of 
legislation  with  which  the  country  is  threatened,  that  ministers,  elders,  and 
members  may  exercise  vigilance,  and -exert  their  influence,  by  petition  and 
otherwise,  to  prevent  it." 

The  Synod  petitioned 'accordingly,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Petition  : — 

"  That  the  Synod  regard  it  as  most  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
morality  to  legalise  the  open  violation  of  a  Divine  commandment,  which  the 
Legislature  acknowledges  and  has  always  acknowledged  to  be  Divine,  and  which 
forms  part  of  the  law  of  England." 

I  will  only  mention  farther,  that  Mr  Hutton  has  been  for  fifteen  years  con 
vener  of  a  Committee  on  Royal  Fasts  and  Proclamations,  which  has  done  most 
valuable  service  in  procuring  the  alteration  of  the  offensive  tone  of  authority 
and  threatening  with  which  those  documents  were  before  disfigured.  So  far 
from  denying  the  lawfulness  of  nationally  recognising  Christ  in  this  way,  our 
Synod  have  cordially  and  practically  acknowledged  it  ;  and  their  only  object  has 
been  to  remove  the  assumption  of  authority  in  spiritual  things,  equally  offensive 
to  Free  Churchmen  and  United  Presbyterians..  Last  year  Mr  Hutton,  the  con 
vener  of  this  Committee,  with  Dr  George  Jeffrey,  spent  much  time  in  London 
in  endeavouring  to  impress  on  public  men  the  changes  they  desired,  and  happily 
succeeded,  nearly  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  1  take  leave  to  append  the 
Colonial  form  of  a  proclamation  to  which  they  appealed  as  a  model,  and  which 
is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charge  against  our  Synod,  as  if  any  section  or 
individual  in  it  desired  to  cast  off  the  national  recognition  of  Christ. 

''  Day  of  Humiliation  and  Prayer.— Proclamation  by  His  Excellency  the 
Right  Hon.  Somerset  Prichard,  Earl  of  Belmore,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's 
most  Honourable  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
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of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Vice- Admiral  of  the»  me.  Whereas 
in  consideration  of  the  very  serious  calamity  from  which  the  colony  is  now 
suffering,  by  reason  of  the  protracted  drought,  it  is  proper  that  a  day  should  be 
set  apart  on  which  all  persons  may  unite  in  prayer  and  humiliation  to  Almighty 
God  to  obtain,  through  His  Divine  mercy,  a  mitigation  or  removal  of  the 
calamity  ;  and  whereas  it  is  right  and  expedient  that  an  opportunity  should  be 

?iven  to  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  religion  of  all  denominations,  and  all  others 
ler  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to  observe  such  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  :  Now  therefore.  I,  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  the  adviee  of  the  Executive  Council,  do  hereby  direct  that,  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid,  the  public  offices  be  closed  on  Saturday  the  13th  day  of  February 
instant,  and  express  the  earnest  hope  that  all  classes  of  the  community  will  join 
with  reverence  and  humility  in  this  solemn  appeal  to  the  Divine  mercy. — Given 
under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Government  House,  Sydney,  this  3d  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1869,  and  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign. 

"  BELMORE." 

Hoping  that  these  facts  will  serve  to  shew  brethren  in  the  Free  Church  the 
gravity  of  the  mistake  which  has  been  committed,  and  praying  that  God  may 
bring  light  out  of  present  darkness,  I  am,  &c., 

JOHN  CAIRNS. 
BERWICK,  May  24.  1870. 


III. 

NOTES  BY  ME  CAMERON,  OF  MAEYTON. 

GOODWIN  states  his  view  fully  in  his  treatise  on  "  The  Constitution.  Eight 
Order,  and  Government  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  "  (vol.  iv.  of  the  folio  edition 
of  his  works).  A  chapter  of  that  treatise  (chap.  XIII.  of  book  vii.,  pp.  399-408) 
is  devoted  to  the  question,  "  What  liberty  of  conscience  is  to  be  indulged  ?  "  All 
through,  Goodwin  repudiates  the  notion  of  '-general  liberty  of  all,  of  what  re 
ligion  or  kind  soever,"  and  bases  his  whole  argument  for  the  measure  of  liberty 
he  desired  on  ''  the  duty  between  Christians  professing  Jesus  Christ,  by  virtue  of 
Christ  and  His  blood."  "Those,"  he  says  (p.  399j,  "that  would  make  this 
liberty  of  conscience  to  be  extended  to  all  men  weaken  our  prayers  wonderfully, 
and  so  weaken  our  arguments."  Again  (p.  400),  "  While  we  plead  for  liberty 
unto  persons  that  are  godly  and  profess  Christ,  we  do  not  favour  the  error  that 
is  laid  upon  us,  of  pleading  for  a  toleration  of  all  heresies.''  Again  (p.  401),  re 
ferring  to  the  words,  "Now,  the  God  of  patience  grant  you  to  be  like-minded 
one  towards  another,  according  to  Christ  Jesus,"  he  fixes  on  the  last  clause, 
"  according  to  Christ  Jesus,"  and  says  (p.  401),  "  There  is  a  great  deal  lies  in 
this.  Take  heed  of  casting  your  case  of  toleration  into  the  common  case  of 
Turks  and  Mohammedans.  You  then  weaken  yourselves,  for  the  toleration 
must  be  according  to  Christ.  We  have  a  great  strength  and  hank  upon  them 
that  profess  Christianity  to  urge  Christ  upon  them.  Let  them  look  to  them 
selves,  for  though  the  universal  toleration  must  have  ether  principles,  yet  that 
toleration  which  we  seek,  and  which  is  according  to  Christ,  and  so  is  to  move 
them  from  such  a  consideration  supposing  men  to  be  in  Christ — that  toleration 
hath  a  great,  a  mighty,  a  strong  foundation  which  the  apostle  here  brings  upon 
them."  And  so  on  to  the  end,  the  toleration  of  believers  by  believers  being  the 
whole  extent  of  his  demand.  Even  believers,  however,  Goodwin  would  have 
had  the  magistrate  deal  with  sharply  enough  in  certain  circumstances. 
"  Magistrates,"  he  says  (p.  259),  "  have  a  power  to  exact  the  performance  of 
Christ's  laws.  They  have  a  power  to  punish  saints  that  are  their  subjects,  if 
they  neglect  any  ordinance,  and  so  if  they  neglect  among  the  rest  this  duty  of 
casting  themselves  into  assemblies." 

BURROUGHS  frequently  adverts  to  the  subject  in  his  many  writings.     I  can 
give  here  but  two  quotations — the  one  from  his  sermons  on  the  "  Beatitudes," 
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the  other  from  his  "  Irenicum."  In  speaking  from  the  words,  '•  Blessed  are 
they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  he  says  : — 

"  To  think  that  all  kind  of  things  should  be  tolerated,  all  kind  of  blasphemy 
tolerated  !  This  is  most  infinite  wrong,  and  whosoever  hath  been  guilty  of  this 
to  charge  it  upon  them,  surely  there  is  much  guilt  upon  such  for  this  ;  and  if 
God  gives  them  not  hearts  to  repent  of  it,  it  will  be  required  of  them  another 
day.  But  now  this  is  all  that  is  pleaded  for — that  all  those  men  that  agree  with 
us  both  in  doctrine  and  worship,  that  is  fundamental,  and  that  carry  themselves 
in  a  peaceable,  humble,  and  meek  way,  that  these  should  have  forbearance 
from  their  brethren." — ("  Beatitudes,"  p.  211.) 

And  yet  more  emphatically  in  his  "  Irenicum  "  : — 

"  Now  sure  the  need  we  have  of  such  a  power  (the  magistrate's  coercive 
power)  is  exceeding  great.  We  were  in  a  most  miserable  condition  if  we  had 
no  external  civil  power  to  restrain  from  any  kind  of  blasphemies  and  seduce- 
ments.  The  condition  of  the  Jews,  oh,  how  happy  was  it  in  comparison  of 
ours,  if  that  were  denied  us  !  for  if  any  of  theirs  did  blaspheme  God  or  seek  to 
seduce  any  from  Him,  they  knew  what  to  do  with  him  besides  persuading  of 
him  to  the  contrary  ;  but  if  any  should  seek  to  seduce  the  wives  of  our  bosoms, 
children  of  our  bodies,  friends  as  dear  to  us  as  our  own  lives,  into  those  ways 
that  we  think  in  our  consciences  will  undo  their  souls  to  all  eternity,  yet  we 
must  only  desire  them  they  would  not  do  so,  we  must  only  admonish  or  seek  to 
convince  them,  or  remove  them,  but  restrain  them  we  cannot.  If  the  deliver 
ance  of  us  from  the  pedagogy  of  the  law  hath  brought  us  into  this  condition, 
our  burden  is  greater  in  this  thing  than  any  that  the  law  laid  upon  our  fore 
fathers.  Hath  Christ  delivered  us  from  one  burden  to  lay  a  greater  upon  us  ? 
Must  we  now  see  those  \\ho  are  dearest  to  us  drawn  into  the  way  of  eternal 
destruction,  and  stand  and  look  on,  but  no  way  left  to  help  them  ourselves  un 
less  we  can  persuade  to  the  contrary  ?  Surely  our  condition  is  very  sad.  Have 
we  not  cause  to  say,  'Loid,  let  any  burden  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  be  laid  on 
our  necks  rather  than  this.'  ...  If  we  have  no  means  of  help  but  arguments, 
it  is  ill  with  us.  Surely  God  hath  not  put  His  people  into  such  a  sad  condition 
•is  this  !  " — ("  Irenicum,"  p.  23.) 

BRIDGE'S  view  may  be  gathered  sufficiently  from  his  sermon  on  "Babylon's 
Downfall  "  ("  preached  at  Westminster  before  sundry  of  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons,  A.D.  1641  ").  He  puts  the  question  "  \Vhat  shall  we  do  to  help 
forward  the  fall  of  Babylon  ?  "  and  begins  his  answer  thus  : — 

"  If  you  be  of  public  place,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  out  of  God's  Word  what 
to  do,  and  yet  I  will  not  so  much  direct  you  to  what  you  are  not  doing,  as  en 
courage  you  from  Scripture  in  what  you  are  doing.  Therefore,  ye  worthies  of 
our  Israel,  it  lies  upon  you  to  search  out  and  inquire  after  this  Babylonish  con 
spiracy,  and  to  repay  them  according  to  their  demerits.  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  burning  for  burning,  ear  for  ear,  liberty  for  liberty,  and  blood 
for  blood.'  We  find  in  the  Old  Testament  that  if  there  were  a  noise  and  report 
of  idolatry  in  the  land,  the  magistrate  was  not  barely  to  take  information,  but 
to  make  diligent  search  (Deut.  xiii.  12-15).  And  in  the  verses  before,  you  may 
see  their  punishment  (verses  6-10).  And  who  knows  not  that  of  the  Psalmist 
(Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,  C),  '0  daughter  of  Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed;  happy 
shall  he  be,  that  rewardeth  thee  as  thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be, 
that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones.'  Though  as  little 
ones  they  call  for  pity,  yet  as  Babylonish  little  ones  they  call  for  justice,  even 
to  blood.  You  may  think  it  cruel,  but  there  is  nothing  cruel  which  God  com 
mands.  Indeed,  Father  Latimer  in  his  sermon  before  Edward  the  Sixth,  is 
exceeding  earnest  that  popish  prelates  might  bo  made  quondams,  as,  said  he, 
Abiathar  the  high  priest  was,  because  he  laboured  to  keep  King  Solomon  from 
his  throne.  And  behold  a  greater  than  Solomon.  Christ  Jesus  in  the  govern 
ment  of  His  Church,  is  here.  And  there  is  a  notable  Scripture  for  this  (Ezek. 
xliv.  10-15),  'And  the  Levites  that  are  gone  away  far  from  me,  when  Israel 
went  astray  from  me,  after  their  idols  ;  they  shall  even  bear  their  iniquity.  . 
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They  shall  not  come  near  unto  me,  to  do  the  office  of  a  priest  unto  me,  nor  to 
come  near  to  any  of  my  holy  things,  in  the  most  holy  place.'  Whence  it  appears 
that  those  which  were  unfaithful,  superstitious,  following  innovations,  when 
Israel  went  astray  and  followed  idols,  were  to  be  thrust  from  their  places,  and 
made  quondams  for  ever.  This,  now,  the  magistrate  may  see  into.  I  prescribe 
not,  I  leave  with  you  this  general ;  it  is  your  duty  to  search  and  inquire  after 
these  persons,  and  to  punish  them  according  to  their  deservings  "  (Works,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  298,  299). 

See  also  his  sermon  on  Zechariah  i.  18-21  (especially  pp.  332,  333  of  same 
volume),  in  which  he  urges  with  great  earnestness  and  eloquence  "  the  fraying 
away  the  horns,  and  the  casting  out  of  the  Gentiles."  The  latter  sermon, 
however,  having  been  preached  two  years  later  than  the  former,  contains  vari 
ous  indications  of  the  questions  that  had  arisen  regarding  the  toleration  of 
evangelical  Protestants  by  each  other.  "  When  you  have  frayed  away  the 
horns,"  he  says,  "  take  heed  that  the  spirit  of  the  horns  do  not  live  in  the  car 
penters  .  .  .  Oh,  what  a  sad  thing  is  this,  that  the  spirits  of  papists  should 
live  in  Protestants,  that  the  spirit  of  the  horns  should  live  in  the  carpenters  ; 
that  the  spirit  of  prelates  should  live  in  those  that  are  risen  up  to  fray  them 
out.  I  say  no  more,  but  when  we  have  done  all,  cast  out  the  Gentiles  and 
frayed  away  the  horns,  if  then  we  should  turn  and  gore  and  cast  out  our 
brethren  and  one  another,  God  will  find  it  out,  and  will  not  put  up  with  it  at 
England's  hands.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  in  the  fear  of  God,  let  us  all  remem 
ber  this  caution.  Oh  !  take  heed  that  the  spirit  of  the  horns  do  not  live  in  the 
carpenters." 

Evidently  no  toleration  here  for  any  but  brethren.  Did  space  permit,  I  might 
add  references  to  the  writings  of  NYE,  GREENHILL,  CARYL,  and  other  Independent 
members  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  I  confine  myself,  however,  to  the  fol 
lowing  brief  extracts  from  three  public  documents,  for  which  the  leading  Inde 
pendents  of  the  time  were  all  responsible. 

The  first  of  these  is  "THE  HUMBLE  PETITION  AND  ADVICE"  pre 
sented  to  Cromwell  by  the  Parliament,  shortly  before  his  death,  and  to  which 
(May  25th,  1657)  he  gave  his  consent.  The  eleventh  clause  of  the  petition 
contained  the  following  proposal : — 

"  That  the  true  Protestant  Christian  religion,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  no  other,  be  held  forth  and 
asserted  for  the  public  profession  of  those  nations.  And  that  a  CONFESSION  OF 
FAITH,  to  be  agreed  by  your  Highness  and  the  Parliament,  according  to  the 
rule  and  warrant  of  the  Scriptures,  be  asserted,  held  forth,  and  recommended  to 
the  people  of  these  nations ;  and  that  none  may  be  suffered  or  permitted  by 
opprobrious  words,  or  writing  maliciously  or  contemptuously  to  revile  or  reproach 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  be  agreed  upon  as  aforesaid.  And  such  who  profess 
faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  coequal  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  one  GOD,  blessed  for  ever,  and  do 
acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  re 
vealed  Will  and  Word  of  God,  and  shall,  in  other  things,  differ  in  doctrine,  wor 
ship,  or  discipline,  from  the  public  profession  held  forth,  endeavours  shall  be 
used  to  convince  them  by  sound  doctrine  and  the  example  of  a  good  conversation ; 
but  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  thereto  by  penalties,  nor  restrained  from 
their  profession,  ...  so  that  this  liberty  be  not  extended  to  Popery  or  Prelacy,  or 
to  the  countenancing  such  who  publish  horrid  blasphemies,  or  hold  forth 
licentiousness  or  profaneness  under  the  profession  of  Christ." 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  practical  Working  of  this  "  Advice  "  is  supplied 
by  the  following  clause  in  an  "  Act  for  the  Better  Observance  of  the  Lord's-day," 
which  Cromwell  signed  the  following  month  : — 

"  And  to  the  end  that  no  profane,  licentious  person,  or  persons  whatsoever, 
may  in  the  least  measure  receive  encouragements  to  neglect  the  performance  of 
religious  and  holy  duties  on  the  said  day,  by  colour  of  any  law  or  laws  giving 
liberty  to  truly  tender  consciences,  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
all  and  every  person  or  persons  shall — (having  no  reasonable  excuse  for  their 
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absence,  to  be  allowed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  where  the  offence 
shall  be  committed) — upon  every  Lord's-day  diligently  resort  to  some  church 
or  chapel  where  the  true  worship  and  service  of  God  is  exercised,  or  shall 
be  present  at  some  other  convenient  meeting-place  of  Christians,  not  differing 
in  matters  of  faith  from  the  public  profession  oj  the  nation,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  humble  petition  and  advice  of  the  Parliament  to  his  Highness  the  Lord 
Protector,  where  the  Lord's-day  shall  be  duly  sanctified  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Act,  upon  pain  that  all  and  every  such  person  or 
persons  so  offending  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  shil 
lings  and  sixpence." 

The  second  document  is  the  SAVOY  CONFESSION  prepared  the  following 
year,  no  doubt  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  above  recommendation  of  the 
"  Humble  Petition  and  Advice."  The  Savoy  Confession  was  drafted  by  Good 
win,  Owen,  Nye,  Bridge,  Caryl,  and  Greenhill,  and  approved  by  two  hundred 
delegates  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  churches  in  and  about  London.  The 
ground  and  measure  of  the  toleration  desired  comes  out  both  in  the  introduction 
and  in  the  Confession  itself.  In  the  introduction  we  read : — 

"  We  have  all  along  this  season  held  forth,  though  quarrelled  with  for  it  by 
our  brethren,  this  great  principle  of  these  times,  that  amongst  all  Christian 
States  and  Churches  there  ought  to  be  vouchsafed  a  forbearance  and  mutual 
indulgence  unto  saints  of  all  persuasions  that  keep  unto  and  hold  fast  the 
foundations  of  faith  and  holiness,  in  all  other  matters  extra-fundamental, 
whether  of  faith  or  order." — (Hanbury's  "  Nonconformist  Memorials,"  iii.  520.) 

And  in  the  Confession  itself — 

"Although  the  magistrate  is  bound  to  encourage,  promote,  and  protect  the 
professors  and  profession  of  the  gospel,  and  to  manage  and  order  civil  adminis 
trations,  in  a  due  subserviency  to  the  interest  of  Christ  in  the  world  ;  and  to 
that  end  to  take  care  that  men  of  corrupt  minds  and  conversations  do  not 
licentiously  publish  and  divulge  blasphemy  and  errors,  in  their  own  nature, 
subverting  the  faith,  and  inevitably  destroying  the  souls  of  them  that  receive 
them,  yet  in  such  differences  about  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  or  ways  of  the 
worship  of  God,  as  may  befall  men  exercising  a  good  conscience,  manifesting  it 
in  their  conversation,  and  holding  the  foundation — not  disturbing  others  in  their 
ways  or  worship  that  differ  from  them,  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  magistrate, 
under  the  gospel,  to  abridge  them  of  their  liberty." — (Chap.  xxiv.  3.) 

The  third  document  is  a  series  of  RESOLUTIONS  passed  still  later,  after  the 
abdication  of  Kichard  Cromwell,  at  another  large  meeting  of  delegates  of  Con 
gregational  Churches.  The  second  and  fourth  resolutions  were  as  follows  : — 

'•  2.  As  touching  the  magistrate's  power  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  we 
have  declared  our  judgment  in  our  late  Confession;  and  though  we  gladly  prize 
our  Christian  liberties,  yet  we  profess  our  utter  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  a  uni 
versal  toleration,  as  being  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God  in  II  is  Word. 

"  4.  It  is  our  desire  that  countenance  be  not  given,  or  trust  reposed,  in  the 
hands  of  Quakers,  they  being  persons  of  such  principles  as  are  destructive  to  the 
gospel,  and  inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  civil  societies." — (Stoughton's 
''  Spiritual  Heroes,"  p.  293.)  A.  C. 
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